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THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

BOMBAY. 

Golden Jubilee Meeting. 

The Golden flnbilce meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Boinb' 13 * was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch Bojal Asiatic Society, Town ,Hall, Bombay, on 
Tuesday, the 12th January, 1937, when His Excellency 
I/)rd Brabourne, Governor of Bomba}', was in the chair. 
Lad}’^ Brabourne was alsp present. A representative gather* 
( ng of the citizens of Bomba}’, who were invited, was 
‘present The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting : — 

P. l\Iasani, Esq., M A , 

Principal Revd Dr. J. McKenzie, M.A , D.D., 

G. V. Acharya, Esq., B.A., 

H T. Sorley, Esq,, I.C S., 

K. A Padhye, Esq , B A , LL B , 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., Barrister*at-Law. 

Dr Jal F. Bulsara, M A., LL.B., Ph D., 

Eevd. Fr. H. Heras, S J., 

Prof. Dr G. S Ghurye, M.A., Ph D , 

Dr N. A. Thoothi, B A , D Phil., 

Sir Hormusjee Cowasji Dinshaw, Kt , M V.O , 0 B E., 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bamanji J. Wadia, M A , LL.B., 
Mrs Shirmbai B P. Byram 31 , 

Vicaji A. Taraporewala, Esq., 

Rustam Jivanji J Modi, Esq., Bajrrister-at-Law, 
Jehangir B Petit, Esq , 

•Cowasji Dorabji Panday, Esq., 
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Bamrao P B Jostu, Esq , LLB , 

Eamohatidra E. Sabius, Esq, BA , LL B. (Adv), 
Dossafahoy H. Contraotor, Esq , 

Hoshang T Anklesana, Esq 
Theip Eicellenniea were recerved by the President and 
Members of the Connxal of the Society 

Addrest cfWelama by Mr B P ifasani, President 
<tf the Bocuty — 

yoDE ExoelIiERot, IiAirr Bbabodese, Linns Aim GESTLEiiiai, 
We meet terday to mark the completion of fifty 
years of nnpretontioas study and exposition of the Soienoo 
of Anthropology by the memberd of onr Society For 
tinff a oentory the Society has carried on its work 
qnietly and unobstmsively, but its solitudo-Ioving 
members would not bo human if oven its fifty 
first birthday should not stir in them emotions of 
jubilation inseparable from so joyous on event in the 
hie of every institution. Hence you see us drawn out 
to-day from our cells to celebrate the occasion But oven 
in our exultation our shjrucss has not deserted ns , other- 
wise, this being nn occasion on whioh an international 
congress o[ soholazs might ircU hare been justified, wo 
should not have been content with a local celebration 

Your Exccllonoy, this is the first gathering of the 
bociotj honoured by the presence of the Head of the 
Aduiinislration of this Presidonoy and his graoious consort, 
and I consider myself fortunato that it is my pn\ilege, os 
President ol the Sooiotj to extend to j ou and to Indy 
Braboume our cordial welcome and to convoy to you our 
warmest thanks for encouraging us with your inspiring 
presence. On behalf ol the Council of the Society I also 
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wlcome all of you, ladies and gontleniGD, lo this gatbenug 
aud ihauk >ou for giving us i.hc liappine'^s of sharing our 
joy with you. 

EM^LY LITEHARY ACTIVITIES IN BOMBAY* 

As I stand bofore this distinguished usscihblagc m 
this hall, I am reminded of the da}s when the seeds of 
ooiporate intellectual life in this Cit} were lirst sown by 
the Bombay Lilnrary Society, which subserjiicntl}' became 
the Bombay Branch of (heBojal A'siatic vSociety, under 
tl^it accomplished scholar and philosopher lawyer. 
James Mackintosh, on his arrival to a'^sume the oflice 
of Recorder m the 5 car 3801. Bombay was then a literary 
desert ; Tklackintosh and his colleagues transformed it into 
a rose-garden. Not only the scholars, scientists and legal 
luminaries of the times, but also the Governors of Bombay 
played a glorious part in that ^transformation. Of the 
original members of the Society, Governor Duncan was 
proficient in Persian, After him Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
one of the early prophets of democracy in India, probably 
the earliest to see the vision of a self-governmg India, 
held up the glowing torch; and whenever Malcolm, who at 
the persuasion of Mackintosh undertook to write his famous 
history of Persia, attended the meetings of the Society, he 
stood head and shoulders above his colleagues. 

Gone are the days when the administrators of the 
State and the custodians of justice could thus find time 
for excursions into the realms of scholarship. However, 
a few among them still continue to take an active 
* interest in the work of literary Societies; and we rejoice 
to find the present apostolic heir and successor to the 
office of Mackmtosh, our esteemed Chief Justice the 
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Honourable Sir John Beaumont mamtaimng the tmditionB 
oi Mackintosh m his orm qniet -waj ns President oJ the 
Bombay Branoh of the Eoyal Asiabo Society Similarly 
the literary traditions of the Indian Civil Service nro 
mamtoined by Mr H. T Sorley one of the gifted Secre- 
taries to the Gkivemment of Bombay, who is a valued 
ooUeague on the Conncil of onr Society 

OEIGIN 01’ THE SOOIETY 

When enhghttaed admimstratorB and distmguished. 
Boholnrs were forgmg dnrmg the first half of the eighteenth 
oentory a link to brmg together the East and the West 
the Boienoe of Anthropology was )ot m embryo Wo in 
the Orient love to trace the ongm of modem soionccs 
to the ancient learnmg and eoholaiBhip of the East but 
as regards this partionlar branch of knowledge, we 
gladly acknowledge oar mdcbtedness to the West. In 
the commencement, the State and the Church frowned 
on the pro-Darwinion ovolnhonists and tmnsmutationists. 
In 1840 the Government of Pmneo nipped in the bod on 
attempt to found an Anthropological Society in Pans 
When, thirteen years thereafter, the Pons Sociot) 
was duly inaugumtcd, its President, M Broca, was bound 
over to keep its discussions within legitimate and orthodox 
limits, and for two years a police agent attended the 
meetmgs of the Society to keep an oyo on its tmnsactiona. 
In Madrid iH-ataircd city now m eruption, a aimilar attempt 
was suppressed, ns it was apprehended that tlio subject bore 
"eruptive potentialities whHo in England the question of 
the Eegio s place in nature cleft tho ranks of the unthropolo- 
psts and thcfierco controversica between the Pthnological 
Bocietj, founded m 18-13, and tho Anthropological Socictj, 



established m 1863, gave rise to discussions of a volcanic 
character. 

Happily, the founder of our Society, Edward Tyrrel 
Leith, though a lawyer, was free from such .bellicose 
instincts. He is mentioned m the records of our Society 
“as a distinguished scholar of versatile talents, a true 
philosopher, and a worthy disciple of the great anthropolo- 
gist Aristotle who was the first to conceive the idea of a 
gradually ascending scheme of organic life.’ Eunctioning 
under his sage guidance, the Society received, during its 
infancy, encouragement, instead of opposition, from the re- 
presentatives of the State as well as of the Church. None of 
them suspected it of propagating doctrmes detrimental 
to society. On the contrary, Government consulted 
its Council whenever important questions such as the 
establishment of a central Museum were under considera- 
tion, or when important legislation afiecting the social life of 
the people was on the anvil. Members of the Indian Civil 
Service and other Government Officers jomed our Society 
in large numbers and contributed materially to its success. 
Some of them, namely. Captain (afterwards Sir) Eichard 
Temple, Brigade Surgeon Dymock, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
Col. Gunthorpe, Sir Herbert Bisley, Mr. A. A. Acworth, 
Bn Wilham Crooks, Lieut. Col. Waters, Col Ejrtikar, 
Dr. John Pollen, Mr. E. E. Enthoven, Mr S. M. Edwardes, 
Sir Claude Hill, Sir Wilham Sheppard, Sir Patrick Cadell, 
Mr. Justice C. A. Kincaid, Sir Ernest Hotson, Mr. Otto 
• Eothfeld and Mr. G. E. L. Carter, were our Presidents. 
The Church, too, gave its blessings to the Society. Some 
of its distinguished representatives, such as the Eev. Dr. 
Mackiohan and Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, rendered us valued 
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services and we are proud to have tcrday, as onr coHeagaes 
on the Council o£ the Society, the Eey ]Dr John 
JIoKenzie and the Eev Father Heras. 

'Within twenty months of its inaugiiration our 
Society was orphaned by the premature death of its 
iflnstnouB founder What he did, however, during the 
short period placed not only tho members of our Society 
but also students of Anthropology generally under his 
lastmg obhgabon ' We are also beholden to tho 
disUngoished toll ot Presidents and feeoretanes and other 
ofSce-bearera of the Society who have emoo rendered 
us valued services. Invidious though it would bo to 
single out names, it would be ingratitndo on our port if 
we failed to pay our special tribute to tho memory of 
Dr Gerson da Cunha, the talented author of “ Tho Origin 
of Bombay and a Scholar of varied accomphshnicntB 
who, after the death of the founder, was a tower o! 
strength to tho Society But for his oiertions, first 
as Honorary Secretary, then twice as President and again 
ns Secretary the Society, which at one time almost reached 
a monhund condition, would not have been kept going 
After his death m tho year 1900 Dr Sir Jininji Modi 
took over tho ofUco of Honorary Secretary to tho Society 
True to the Society s motto, suriout de zih, ho rendered 
realous semccs to tho Society as a member for 17 years, 
ns Sccrctarj for 29 years and as l^csident for two ixnis 
Dunng tho period ho read 11 1 papers bcloro tho Society and 
edited it* journal for 30 years. To the numerous other con 
trlbutora to our ioumnl, particularly to Prof. Snnit Chandra 
Ifitra who IS our prop and support whenever wo arc in 
want ol n paper I convoy our Society s most cordml thanks. 
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FIFTY YEARS’ WORK 

Our 3oy on this occasion is mingled with Sorrow thkt 
ndt a smgle origmal member of the Society is alive to-day 
to take part in the celebration of its Jubilee. Weye they, 
however, to come back to us and review the work done 
by their successors, would they feel pleased ? We are 
not so vain as to thmk that their impression would be 
verj complimentary to us. The period of half a century 
that has now closed can scarcely be regarded as one of 
oui^anding discoveries or achievements on our part. 
None, however, I trust, will withhold from us the credit 
for having stimulated in this country the study of one 
of , the most fascinating branches of knowledge. At 
the instance of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who specially recom- 
mended to US the study of Sociology, our Society dis- 
tributed among various officials ’ki elaborate question- 
haire prepared by him. Sir Herbert Risley and others 
with a view to eliciting information concerning various 
castes and tribes. The response was rather poor, but, 
thanks to the perseverance of Su Herbert, that line of 
research was eventually taken up by the Government of 
India; and the result Was a Series of illuminating 
monographs on diverse castes and races of India An 
ethnological survey was also undertaken in some provinces 
and one of our ex-Presidents, Mr. E. E Bnthoven, was in 
charge of the work in the Bombay Presidency. As oiif 
resources ' do 'not permit of systematic ‘ ethnographical 
• research, we iiave during recent years apphed ourselves 
mainly to the work of collection of material and prosecution 
of research m the field of cultural anthropology; and, we 
trust, the records' of our proceeditigs would justify our claim 
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that by oaremittuig ohservahon and mvestigation extending 
over that special field we have been instminental in adding 
to the sum of knowledge oonoeming the history of human 
onltnre, especially the evolution of behefs, castoms, tradi- 
tions, laws and inshtations of the diverse oommnnities 
m India. 

Such contmuous studies have thrown a flood of light 
upon many an obscure chapter in the history of the people 
and have assisted li some measnre m the soluhon of prob- 
lems of admmistration and ethnic and ethical jurisprudence 
We regret, however, that the information we have collect- 
ed has not yet filtered down to the general public. Our 
journal is prmted m English and its oiroulabon is restnoted 
to the lumted number of our subsonbers. The vemaoular 
hterature is woefully deficient m works on subjects of 
anthropological interSst. I, therefore, appeal to wntcra 
and popular lecturers m the vemaoulars to jHipnlanso 
the subject among the people coming withm the sphere of 
their lufluence. They would thereby open np for their 
audiences a new vista of knowledge and create m them the 
desire to know more and more about the scionco which 
treats o! mankind as a whole and ombmccs all that can bo 
known of man in his multiform aspeota. They would 
moreover, render most useful senico to sodoty it, 
fortified with the data collected by our Society 
they wage a war on superstitious boliots which should have 
decayed long ago but which still survivo m this country 
JIany a battle lias been and b being fought in India in tbo 
name of social, religious and political freedom, it Is tunc 
wo earned on a crusade against tbo domination ol the 
spinls and deities that have for cenluncs cncliaincd and 
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enslaved the people of this land. Ij} is not one of our 
objects, nor have we the means, to embark on such a 
crusade We shall, however, be prepared to give all facili- 
ties to and co-operate with authors, social reformers, 
"teachers and preachers desirous of combating the evil. 

THE SOCIETY’S JOUBNAL 

Our journal is our most important achievement. 
Its first number was published on 31st December 1886; 
upto date we have published 119" numbers. These 
volumes contain contributions rangmg over the whole field 
of Anthropology m its broader significance of the science 
of the evolution of human culture and social orgamsa- 
tion and embody a vast collection of facts pertaming to the 
psychical and ethical histones of our fellow-beings. We 
rpropose now to make a concerted effort, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Universities and mstitu^ons interested in the 
subject, to systematise the material already collected and to 
chalk out lines of more specialised and mtensive study of 
particular regions and cultures. We recognise also the 
need for increased activity m those sections in which we 
have hitherto made little progress, particularly m the sphere 
of physical anthropology. An institution committed to the 
study and exposition of so large and varied a subject as 
anthropology is expected to work, with an energy commen- 
surate therewith, in all its departments. Would that our 
resources were also commensurate with our responsibilities 
and our opportunities 1 

SLENDER RESOURCES 

These resources are unfortunately very meagre. 
Our membership is not a tithe of what it should be. We 
iiave only 75 members on our roll; and we have no source 
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of inooma other than the atmoal fee for memberahip 
After the death of the foonder of the Society the new-born 
zeal for the study of Anthropology appeared to evaporate , 
there was a fiaihng off in the number of members, and tho 
Sooiety s funds ware at a very low ebb. At one time 
dissolution seemed imminent when, happily, it was arrang 
ed that the Soeiety should hand over its Museum and its 
Library to the Bombay Btonoh of the Royal Astatic 
Sooiety which agreed, m return, to allow tho use of one of its 
roams for holding our Society s meetings and to give access 
to the members of the Sooiety to its rooms and records. 
Bat for this arrangement, which ft in force till this day, 
the torch of anthropological studios might have been 
extinguished soon after it was kindled In tho year 1013 
Government were pleased to sanction an annual grant 
of Bs. 600/ for out iJooiely From tho year 1021 to 
tho year 1926, we received an increased grant of Es. 
1,000/ , it enabled us to build up a surplus fund amount 
ing to Bs. 8,000/ Then followed an ora of depression 
and retrenchment. Dsprned of the Govommont gradt, 
wo had to live on out own slondor reserves Wo, however, 
now find ourselves at tho end of our tether, and I appeal to 
public-spiritcd citizens and patrons of learning to join and 
support our Society Unfortunately, tho response I often 
rcceiiotoray personal appeals for encouragement of tho 
study of anthropology corresponds in style and substance 
to tho authontativo pronouncement vouohsafcd to Oliver 
Goldsmith by tho Ptincipil of tho University of T/3uvnin,with 
reference to Ins proposal to teach Greek at that University 
■"lou sec mo, young man said tho learned Principl, ' I 
ne\cr learnt GreU., and I dont find that I Invo 
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ever inis<5cd it I have had a Doctor’s ra]) and 
gowo without Greek; I ha\c ton thousand florins a 
year without Greek; I cat heartily without Greelc; and, in 
short, as I don’t kno^^ Greek, I do not belio\o there is 
any good in it. ’ Just ns that high diguitar) m spite of his 
doctorate and ten thousand florins a >cnr was the' poorer 
without the golden kc}* that could unlock the treasures of 
antiquity, so does the man of affaiis who sees no good m 
anthropology lack something which leaves him poor indeed. 

A }fELP 'FO SEHVANTS OP TiIe CROWN 

Your Excellency, it is customary for a starving 
organization to include in its address of welcome to the 
Governor of the Presidency an appeal for funds from 
the Government exchequer, but I do not wish to embarrass 
you by any such request I would, rather, submit 
that the Government of Bombay, might further the 
cause of our Society very materially by encouraging 
their officers to acquire intimate knowledge of the divisions, 
Bub-divisions, beliefs, traditions, usages and institutions 
of the people among whom they have to work. Due mainly 
to the efforts of our Society and of the Eoyal Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Great Britain and Ireland anthropology has 
already been recognised as one of the optional subjects for 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. Our submission 
now IS that it should be a compulsory subject. 

The servants of the Crown who jomed our Society 
in fairly large numbers during its early years realised that- 
they would be helped considerably by the knowledge thus 
•acquired in dealmg with the day-to-day problems of ad- 
mmistration. Indeed no statesman can aspire to govern; 
successfully by contemplating human nature in the ab- 
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straot and by endeavouring to apply nuiversal rules. 
Moreover, in a dependency like India the happiness or 
nnhappmess of milhonB of subjeote of the Crown depends 
on, the knowledge possessed by the governing classes of 
the special moral, intelleotaal and social characteristics and. 
usages of the different sections of the population It was 
Lord Morley s advice to Englishmen coming to India that 
while bad manners on the part of servants of the Crown 
were a fault everywhere they were in India a ‘onmo 
May I, Sir sabmit*that while ignorance of social pg’ohology 
on the part of officials may be a fault m other Colonies, 
it IS m India a crime ? I do not for a moment suggest 
that there is much ignorance of the subject among the offi 
oials. On the contrary we are mdebted to manj a member 
of the Indian Civil Service for their enlightened guidance 
and oonperation and also for their illnnunating rescaroh 
and compilations on the subject I am merely plcadmg for 
more and more knowledge of the subject on the part of 
every officer so os to ensure more friendlj and sympathctio 
relations between the people and the governing classes. 

What apphoB to the Cml Service npphes eqnallj to 
the Judiciary Indeed, at one time antiquarian rescaroh 
and study of social anthropology, ‘the embryology of human 
thought and institntions,’ had become a passion with law- 
yers on our side The Judges of the High Court acquired 
knowledge and asked for more knowledge of tlio subject 
Pot instance, Sir Michael Westropp made it a point to 
mquiro into the origin and hislorj of Hindu custoim 
whenever there was an argument concerning a point of' 
Hindu law based on usago. I well roiiieraber Sir 
Karaj-anrao Chandavarkar, another distinguishis] Jndgu 
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^ind sfeudenfc of antiquarian lore, telling us one day 
that he knew of High Court pleaders who used to go to 
■^Sir Michael with some information or other about ancient 
customs with a view to humouring, as they would say, 
“ the old Chief He knew also of other advocates, who, 
while their brethren engaged m a case were humourmg 
■the Chief Justice m that way, would whisper to them 
that they were “ regaling the old man with old wives’ 

fables The Judge, who listened to those tales, however, 

♦ 

.'knew that there was a good deal in such fables to help hun 
in understanding the past aright and be of practical value 
and guidance not only to the scientist and the philosopher, 
■the social reformer and the legislator, but also to the 
ipraotical administrator and dispenser of justice. 

PLACE OP ANTHROPOLOGY IN UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

What holds good for legislatcrrs, judges, and admi- 
nistrators also holds good for the educated classes generally. 
Iq this caste-riven country, educated men and women 
■cannot hope to discharge adequately their duties as citizens, 
without intimate knowledge and sympathetic understanding 
of the beliefs and motives underlying the daily observances 
and religious rites of their fellow-oitizens. As early as m 
■the year 1890, it was suggested by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
jin his Presidential address to our Society, that Chairs of 
Anthropology might be founded by the Indian Univeisities 
and that the study of the subject should be included m the 
courses for degrees. Long before him, Professor 
Huxley had hazarded the prophecy in his address to the 
British Association at Dublin, in the year 1878, that 
within a generation some of the discoveries and lessons 
of Anthropology would be taught m schools. When Sir 
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-Alfred Hopkins came to India, m the year 1916, as an 
expert to advise the Bombay IJniversify, he expressed 
the opimon that Anthropolo)^^ shoald be regarded as one 
of the important snbiecta that should be taught in the 
TJniversiiies. The Bohool of Economics and Sociology, 
since founded by the University for post-^radoate studies, 
provides for instraobon m anthropology and ethnology, 
and a proposal to molade Anthropology among the optional 
subjects for the degree of Bachelor of Arts is now under the 
consideration of the Untversifcy authorities. 

Indeed, at the present moment when there is a 
startling recrudescence of pnmifcivc passions m some of the 
civilised nations which appear to be relapsing into barbar 
ism, the need for commencing the studv of this subject 
during tbe most improssionablo >ear3 of one s life seems all 
/ the greater The sooner ono learns that there is onlj one 
species of man the world over and that the differences, 
though numerous, are only skm-deop, the better for the pro- 
gress of liumamty Differences jn hygienic economic, 
educational, and ethical stiudards estrange the different 
members of the humiu family, but these differences are duo 
to pissing s->cial conditions and not tosi^called innate and 
fi\od racial characteristics. To regard such traits as iiuiim- 
tiblo 15 to underestimate the environmental factors, and it 
13 the mission of the sociologist and tho scientist to 
correct such errors. 

ri I OR MUTUAL UM>EI^STA^DI^O AMU 
FEUjOW FEH ING 

With tiial end m mow the First Uni\crf«I 
Congrtva wns h^d at tho Univcrsit) of I/»ndoQ 
in Jul> 1911 Rcprc^cnUtiwJ of all pcOpK-i with 
developed t^pta of ciiiliratton then ro^'t to forlhtr thecrmw 
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of mutnal nader^fcaudmg and respect between Occident ,ind 
Orient}. Being one of those who regarded the furtherance of 
mternatjonal goodwill as the highest of all human interests, 
I looked upon the Congress as one of the greatest events^ of 
the times and dreamt of results of far-reaching signilicance. 
It, however, all seemed a mockery when withiil three 
years the great war convulsed mankind from end to end 
of the world. On the cessation of hostilities the League of 
Nations came into being. Hopes of international comity 
were revived, but the failure of the League to prevent eveii 
the most flagrant breaches of its covenants has once more 
shattered all hopes of universal brotherhood. We cannot, 
however, on that account abandon our ideals or slacken 
our efforts for their fruition. Such set-backs in the onward 
inarch of humanity merely emphasise the need for greater 
arid greater effort to propagate the doctrine of human 
unity and to disseminate the knowledge of social psychology 
and anthropology generally. 

t 

, Unfortunately, this crying need of humanity has not 
-as yet been fully realised. The study of ethnology is stdl at 
-a very low ebb That is one of the main reasons why we are 
once more passing through times when erroneous notions 
concerning natural differences and innate inequalities^ 
are shaking the foundations of oiganised society in the 
West. A superficial study of ethnology fosters such 
conceptions, but a well-directed and comprehensive 
study of the subject corrects them and mduces in the 
student a sense of fellow-feehng and sympathy which 
?)onstitjte the surest foundations of stable society and 
good government. All who join our Society subscribe, 
m theory^ and I trust also m practice, to the ideal 


* 
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of mutoal nndentandung and nmty and nse above the 
regional, racial, religiooa and pohtical bamers that 
separate man from man. They belong to the world and 
their study of human oaltnre imphes not only passive tole- 
rance (jf diversifaes of outlook, castes, creeds and customs, 
hut also active sympathy evoked by the knowledge of their 
back-ground. The larger the number of people brought 
under the influence of such Societies, the greater the hope 
for the frmbon of the ideal of world citaenship. 

Placed as we are at present, we find our sphere 
of influence oonsiderably oircmnsonbed. It is our ambition 
that in future W3 may bs able to extend it so as to touch 
the life of the people. In that task we appeal to our 
fellow-countrymen, partioularly, to all officers, university 
graduates, social workers, authors, teachers and proaohors, 
for their active oo-oparahon and support Wo hope such sup- 
port will bs forthcoming and we pray that fifty years hence, at 
the centenary celebration of our Society, or carbor, its Presi- 
dent may bs able to claim that it had accomplished its mission 
as a unifying force. Wo prey that it may also bo possible 
lor him to rejoice that os the result of eamost efforts all over 
the world to spread more and more knowledge of the social, 
religious and ethical aspects of the science of Anthropology, 
humamty had been able to acbiovo what, m tbo midst of 
castmg disintegrating forces, now appears to bo merely a 
dream, that it had been freed from the nightmare of race 
prejudice, and that the puny gospel of hatred at homo and 
hostilit) abroad, based on gronndless assumptions concerning 
irreducible racial differences physiological dmslons and psj^ 
cbological Iimitilions bad given place to tbo blessed doctnno 
of mutual uuderatanding, fncndl> feeling and heart) co- 
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operation, looted in a consciousness of universal community 
and resulting m ordered efTort after progress, mteicommu- 
nal harmony, international comity and interracial solidarity. 

His E\ci:llekci’s SraEce. 

Addressing the meeting, His Excel lenc}’’ the Governor 
congratulated the President, the Council and the members 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay on the comple- 
tion of fifty 3 ^ears’ career of the Society and expressed his 
and Lady Brabourne’s pleasure in attending the Jubilee 
celebration and hearing about the origin and history of the 
Socfety. He then added that, as the President had said, 
no Governor had previously attended a gathering of the 
Society, but then, a Jubilee could not, in the nature 
of things, occur very often, and it was on account of the 
attainment by the Society of this respectable age that he 
had accepted the invitation to attend. ^ 

SCIENTIPIC STUDY *OP MAN 
The poet who said that the proper study of mankind 
was man, ^ was not speaking in an**^nthropQlogical~~s6nse,'' 
but in these days of rapid advance in mechanical and 
physical knowledge, and of preoccupation in scientific 
experiment which had made a revolution in the daily life of 
the people, at all events of those living in towns, there wae 
some danger of neglecting the importance of the study of 
man himself. Anthro pology was the sc ientific study oL 
inan in hi3. rac. ial asp ect. .^^The Governor stressed the word 
‘ scientific.’ In these days of heated political argument, 
when, as often as not, enthnological grounds were alleged 
•m support of political theories which it was sought to base 
upon them, there was a definite value m the cold and 
dispassionate study of anthropological facts. 


C> 
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“ Soience is the search for truth, and the establish- 
ment of facts must precede the drawing of mferences from 
them ” the Governor added The scientific method was 
based on classification of foots, and all known faots must 
be takep into consideration It was not right to lose sight 
of the unity of man by notmg only the diBerencea between 
races nor was it true science to overlook those various 
differences, great and small, m order to convey the un 
pression that the many and varied races of mankind were 
alike It was the function of science to record and classify 
similarities and differences alike, and to keep recorded fact 
distinct from inference. 

NEED FOR TBAtNINO 

The President had suggested that members of the 
Civil Services shonl^ receive a training m anthropology 
It was his experience that district officers bad, as a rule n 
wide and detailed knowledge of the pconbaritics of the 
various castes and creeds within their districts, and of their 
social customs preferences and prejudices. These pheno- 
mena wore the basis of anthropological studj, and the 
knowledge of them was more important than that of theorj 
It would however, bo useful if officers had some training in 
theory, as they could more usefully obscrio and record 
those social faots for the inforumtion of students of an 
thropology 

Anthropology was essentially a post graduate tabset 
of study, and it would bo difficult to include it ns a subject 
in n competitive examination It was ojjen to ijurttion ' 
whether it was of sufficient importance to cual servants to 
justifv Its inclusion but lectures on this gubjict u*fd to I* 
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^iven at Cambridge to I. C. S. probationers, and possibly 
they still were. 

VALUABLE FIELD IN INDIA. 

In any case, it was a subject which could be studied 
as a hobby, and surely there could be no better country in 
which to study it than in India. India had a clear geogra- 
phical area to which the only approaches by land were few 
and known, and, through these, history recorded the 
invasion by successive waves of invaders./ The varieties of 
castes, races and religions could be distinguished in each 
area, and the survival of traditional and distinctive dress 
made the study easier and more interesting. It was possi- 
ble to see how far the successive streams of invaders had 
coalesced and how far they had remained distinct, and 
to compare the effect of local conditions in one area with 
those of conditions in another area on jihe same races. The 
study of what may be called local religion was in itself of 
intense interest. 

These studies were for the members, -and were the 
reason for the existence of the Society. They were never 
likely to be popular in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
the G-overnor hoped that they would receive more atten- ^ 
tion as their value and intrinsic interest became better 
known. His Excellency felt sure that the Society was 
doing its best to bring about this result and he therefore 
wished the members all success, and sincerely endorsed 
the President’s appeal for more members and more funds. 

. At the mstance of Revd. Dr. J, McKenzie, the meet- 
®ing accorded a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency 
the Governor for having presided at the meeting. 



■WHO ARE THE DESCENDANTS OP THE 
PEOPLE OP MOHEN-JODARO? 

Br Sb Paibios Oadeh, Et^ 0 S OJH, IO.S {Held,) 

The discovery of tho dvilizatioii which underlay the 
heaps of earth at Mohen Jo-daro and Harappa has led to 
many Bonmses regarding tho race of the people responsiblo 
tor that oivihiiatioK The identification of the descendants 
of that race, if any exist, would be a matter of great 
intereat, even if no conclusion could thereby be formed to 
enhghten us as to the manner and beliefs of tho founders 
of the Indus Valley Oiviliration. It is generally agreed 
that these founders belonged to a pie Aryan race and that 
they, or some of them spoke an agglntinativo langnago 
of the Dravidian foinpj * They came to India, probably 
through Sumer, the similarity between tho Snmenan and 
Dravidian ethmo type bemg alleged^ to bo noticeable, and 
through Baluchistan where a pocket of a Dravidian tongue 
remains in tho Brohvi language Father Herns is confi- 
dent’ tliat their ongmal homo was Libya in North Africa 
and that they were Dravidian Ho claims to have deci- 
phered thoir script and to have fonnd it connecled with 
tho early forms of tho Dmvidinn languages of India For 
tho full proofs of hiB discovery wo must await tho book 
which tho Reverend Father has promised us. In tho 
meanwhile there is no reason to doubt that a predominant 
clement in tho population was Dravidian This daS not, 

I MirsIuU ■ I |v 41. JboetJ ” lltela 
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however, help us very greatly. As Dr. Hunter has pointed 
out,^ the fact of the Indus Valley being inhabited by 
Dravidians would not exclude the possibility of a riverine 
or maritime people being responsible for Moben-]o-daro 
and Harappa. Moreover, even if it be admitted that a 
Dravidian people brought the script and the culture with 
them, and that they constructed Mohen-30-daro, we have 
no knowledge of the numbers or of the exclusiveness of this 
people The varying physical types of the people speak- 
ing Dravidian tongues at the present d^iy show that they 
must have freely intermingled with the Nisadic races which 
were in India when they arrived. That the process of 
admixture must have been early and extensive in the Indus 
Valley is indicated by the fact that the skeletal remains 
found at Mohen-30-daro indicate the presence of at least 
four distinct types." 

Sir John Marshall has pointed 6ut the necessity for a 
proper Anthropological Survey of Smd, in order to ascer- 
tain the predominant characteristics of its present day in- 
habitants. The Ethnological Volume dealing with the Cen- 
sus of India in 1931 does not help us greatly with this ques- 
tion. It indicates from the measurements of a compara- 
tively limited number of Brahwis and of Sindhi Mussul- 
mans that the former, m spite of their mixed blood, are 
more dolichocephalic, and therefore probably more Dravi- 
dian, than the Sindhis, while the latter are racially diver- 
gent &om the inhabitants of the Pan3ab, so far as these 
were exammed.® A further and fuller survey seems there- 
fore desirable, and it might be well to mclude Kathiawar in 

1 “The SoEipt of Mohen jo^daro,” p 12 

2 Marshall op cit I, 68 Mackay “ Indus Oivilization,” p. 200. 

8 “ Oenaus of India," Vol. I, tart HI, p. XXIV. 
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it The oonneobon between Smd and Kathiawar On 
which Kutch may for this purpose be moloded) was much 
closer np to a comparatively recent penod than it is at 
present, though it has never entirely ceased. It has been 
established that in the age of the Mohen jo-daro civiliza- 
tion the climate of Smd most have been much damper 
than it is at present It is probable that the Soath-West 
Monsoon then reached it and that the ramfall was there- 
fore considerable. Branches of the Indus, and probably 
the Hakro, or ' lost river of Smd,' ran to the Harm of 
Kutch and may even have constituted Kathiawar an is 
land by teaching what is now the Gulf of Cambay ^hat 
the movement of largo tabes and races from Smd mto 
Kathiawar was always easy is shown by the streami of 
invaders whom wo know to have passed by this route — 
Persians, Baotnan Greeks, Skj-tbians, Parthians and 
Huns. These were followed by many tribes of war-liko 
races, Sammas, Jadejas and Jhalas, probablj of varying 
Turkish or Bkythian ongin, who were assumed mto Iho 
Hindu fold and wore classed os Rajputs Almost the 
latest and the smallest of these moes were tho Knthis who, 
bj a curious chance, have given their name to tho whole 
peninsula. Tho process of migration from Smd into 
Kathiawar (but never to anj npprcciablo extent in Iho 
converse ducction), gcncrallj under the pressure of foreign 
invaders from tho North-West, has Ihns been constant 
through tho ages and has diminished only bccaoso that 
pressnro has ceased and because the natural ditllcallies of 
the joumoy have increased It would tbervforc not bo 
unreasonable to expect to End descendants of thi Mohen- 
jo-doro stock in luithiawor ns ranch on in Sind 

It wi) mdeed bo objected that the succesuve wavit 
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of invasion, espociallj^ m Sind, have been so numerous and 
■completo that the original races must have been submerged 
to the point of extinction. It cannot be denied that these 
m\ asions must have had a great effect upon the popula- 
tion. We know that the incursion of Sakas frorq Eastern 
Persia and Afghanistan into Sind was so great that in 
Indian literature the term “ Skytbia ” is equivalent to 
Sind.^ We are told also that in Sind the type of the 
people became Turko-Iranian west of the Indus, and 
Scytho-Dravidian east of that river. * Ptolemy (Ch. VII, 
63^ includes, moreover, in his Indo-Sl^ythia, Syrastene, 
which must represent the modern Sorath, or Kathiawar. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the population of Sind and 
Kathiawar in his day included the same elements of 
foreign invaders. It is probable, however, that the inva- 
ders, though more powerful in war, were comparatively 
few in numbers and that much of* the existing population 
remained unaffected in race, as was the case when the 
Eomans invaded Gaul, or the Turkish tribes seized Anato- 
lia. It may therefore be worth while, if only as an mteres- 
tmg speculation, to consider which of the existmg races in 
Smd and Kathiawar may descend from the people of the 
era of the Indus Valley Civilization. I would venture to 
suggest that there are three of these ; the Muhanas of 
Smd (including the Mianas of Kathiawar), some por- 
tion of the Jats of Smd and Kathiawar, and some sections 
of the Kolis of Kathiawar. 

Of these three, the Muhanas are, for our purpose, the 
most interesting and the most important. It has always 
been recognized, and is mdeed obvious to the present day, 
d}hat they form an element entirely distinct from the rest 

1 “ Cambtidgo Ancient History,” I, p 560 
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of the inhabitants of Sind, and from their Mussalman co- 
rehgionislB, and it has been generally believed that this 
element has more claim to be called aboriginal than any 
other Both Postans,' (who, it may be noted, speaks of 
them by preference as Miams), and Burton* note their 
diSerence from the ordinary Smdhi, and the latter claims 
them as the descendants of the origmal Hindu inhabitants. 
He also pomts out that, m spite of their Islamio religion, 
they still worship t^e spirits of the nvor and the lake. 
The Mianas of Kathiawar, who are undoubtedly of tho 
same stock, claim to be descended from a tribe called 
‘‘ Sleh ' in Sind ’ A bettor idea of tho extent and anti- 
quity of tho race may bo gathered from tho names 
attached to them and to thoir villages. Tho latter are 
invariably called in Sind “ Miani ’ which is gonemtli 
translated os meomng a Cshmg villago Tho name, 

however, appears to refer to tho dwellers in such places 
rather than to their occupation It is found also applied 
to considerable ports such ns Son miaoi m Baluchistan, 
and tho ancient trading town of Miani* m tho Porbandar 
State of Kathiawar, which is often combined in old wri- 
tings with Porbandar itself, lying nt tho other cvtroinilj 
Of tho same baj as Pormian Of oven greater interest Is 
tho namo Mmnagor A city of this name was detcribed by 
thenuthor of tho Ponplus as being tho capital of Skythia 
Indo-Skj this) It is gonorall> suppasedto be the truo fonu of 
the name Binngara, mentioned lij Ptolemy as one of tho 
altes on the nvor Indus.* But il is clear that the tmnio 
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'was applied to more than one place [The local Sind 
history, the “ Tuhfat-u’l Kirara,” mentions a Min-nagar^ in 
Shahdadpur Taluka, which, if correctly so located, can 
hardly be the Skythian capital Again, the place ca.lled 
Mmuagara by the author of the Periplus from which much 
cotton was brought to Broach has been identified with the 
city of Junagadh in Kathiawar, an old name of which was 
Manipur." 

Kow we may be sure that whem several places bear 
the same name, that name is derived from its occupants- 
or *its founders. Pottmger, indeed, writing early in the 
last century, seems to have stumbled on the truth when he 
states*’ that the ancient capital Mmnagara doubtless- 
represented Meean-rugger. His interpretation of this as 
“the central city” is clearly wrong, as no capital ever 
received such a title. But the name may well mean the 
town of the Mianas. 

The spread of the Muhanas or Mianas need not, 
however, be 3udged only from the names of their 
towns Though now prmcipaUy found on inland rivers- 
and lakes, they have always professed to be seamen, and 
indeed the Mianas of Kutch and Kathiawar still man sea- 
going vessels. There are many indications that their 
interests on the sea were origmally of far greater impor- 
tance. The Java account of the Hindu colonisation of 
that island states that the colonising fileet started from 
the Mira Sea, and there is some indication that the Arabs 
may have called the sea near the Gujarat and Smd Coast 


1 Haig “ Indus Delta Country,” p. 82 

2 ” Bom. Gaa ”, Pt I, p 644, Vni, p 487 

8 “ Travels m Smd,” p 382. 
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the Mede' sea.' We are told that Jats from the Indos^ 
and from Kutoh (of whom more later) oconpied m the 
sixth OBntnry AJ) the islands m the Persian Galt and 
projably were the moTing spirits in the earhest Moslem 
jraids upon the coast of India. We learn that the sea 
fating olasses and parhonlatly the pirates m the soronth 
and eighth oentnnea consisted to a large extent of Mods 
from the coasts of Mektan, Smd and Kathiawar, and in 
892 A.D Albemm desoribed the pirates as Meds." Now 
the Mnhanas of Makran and, to some extent, of Sind are 
stall called Mods.’ A further connection may bo trupcd 
in the hononfio title by which the Mnhanas of Smd delight 
to call thomsalTM " Mir-Bahr " cr '* Lord of the Sea." Tho 
designation is safBoiently absurd when it is applied to a 
fisherman on an inland lake, bat tho high eonndmg distino 
tions which even the lowest of Indian races love to assume 
are often oormptions of a more common-placo designation. 
It may be conjectured without improbabHitj that tho name 
“ Jler Bahr ” Mer or Med of tho sea, came to bo changed 
into tho lordly title. At tho time of tho Arab conquest of 
Smd, 712 AD, the Mheds or Mors were tho most 
powerful tribe in Lower Bind.* 

It is indeed often supposed that the Mods Mhers, or 
Mauds of whom constant traces appear along the 
western coast from Mokran to Giiyimt, must have belonged 
to tho great tnbo of Mera, proboblj White linns from 
Central Asia, wbioh traTOraed tho Punjab, Bind and 
Kstliiawir from 170 to 000 A.D Mcmbem of lint Into 
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■are still to be found in Sind in large numbers (under the 
“tribal name of Mahars), and in the Kathiawar State of 
Porbandar, where they form the loyal supporters of their 
Jethwa ruler, who has perhaps sprung from the same 
■stock. No one who has seen their distinctive features and 
bearing can doubt their northern origin, or imagine them 
to be aboriginal inhabitants. But there is nothing to 
indicate that they even had any partiality for the sea : while 
snot only the Muhanas as we have seen, but the Kolis also 
are called Mers or Medhs, and Mer^is a favourite sur- 
name for Muhammedan sea captains and pilots.^ 

To return to the l^J^uhanas, though they are now con- 
fined to fishing and plying of boats, there is no reason to 
-suppose that they were, or are, incapable of any other 
•occupation. They can be good cultivators’* and many of 
them are petty contractors. There is a tribe admittedly 
of the same race, living in the hills between Sind and 
3aluchistan, who are far away from lakes and rivers. Th 
Mianas of Kathiawar have indeed shown only too great 
.a power of adaptability in taking up the trade of robbery 
and plunder and in thus being until recent years a scourge 
to the whole provmce. 

The Muhanas were often credited during my early 
■service in Sind with havmg peculiar words of their own, 
but none of these have come within my own knowledge 
■except the names of wild fowl, and particularly of the 
various species of duck and teal which are so plentiful m 
Bind, It will be common knowledge that to the average 
, Indian, and particularly to the ordinary cultivator, all wild 
birds are the same, and no distinction is made m particular 

1 “ Bom. Gaz ”, I, Pt. I, p 141. 

2 Hoghes “ Sind J,” p 712, 
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between the members ot the dhck ttibfe The Mbhnnas 
however have separate names fot every species oE daok, 
and Dtteu a name tor the female bird distinct -from that 
of the male. Years afterwards in Kathiawar, I found the 
Vt^hra, a fishing and hunting tribe, havmg the Same 
imrsnita aS the Mnhnnaa, using esaotly the same names 
fet the vations birds It m probable therefore that there 
was ongmally a language common to the early inhabitants 
of Bind and Kathiawar If it still exists in tho names of 
Wild fowl, it may be found for other objects also, 

Kmally it may be observed that Father Hems ■has 
translated the inscription on a Mohonjo-daro Bdal ns 
follows — 

“ The tour strong Kumngns from among tho people 
of the United coontnes who possessed the fort (which 
was) seen, crossed and taken o\cr by tho strong-legged 
3klinns.''‘ 

Is it possible that these strong-limbed gentlemen were 
tho people who occnpicd the vanons towns called Minnngar, 
and that from them arc descended the present Ifianas and 
Mnbnnas ? 

The other two races with whioh we are concerned 
may bo treated more bnefij 

The Jats or Jats have constituted a largo proportion 
of tho rural population of bind since very early days 
Doubtless tho Jits were a northern probably falnlliran, 
race still forming the backbone of tho Panfib pca-antrv, 
holdmg tho btntcs of Uhurtpur and Dholpur and elrsih 
akin to the Oujars who gnvi, llicir name to GnytmU’ Jkit 
under tho name of Jat (pronounced Jntt) they or anotlicr 
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race, have alwaj s becu an integral part of the Sind popu- 
lation, siiflicionlly nuiiicrou«? to ha\e a dialect (Jatln) of 
their own. Po'^tans* regarded them as in all probability 
the original ITmdii inhabitants and, though Burton'-^ 
thought this view to be an error originally, be changed his 
opinion ANhen he revisited Sind many 3 ears later. We 
liave seen that it was the Jats from the Indus and from 
Kutch that seized the shores of the Persian Gulf. In the 
ninth century A.B. they were still making descents from 
the Indian coasts on the shores near /the mouth of the 
Tigr^. They were strong enough to beat baclv the first 
Arab attacks by land upon Sind, and in the tenth century 
A.]I., the geographer Ibn HaukaP describes them as 
living in morasses b} the mouths of the Indus. They were 
still sufficiently powerful in the tenth century to harass 
^lahmud of Ghazni, and drew down a punitive expedi- 
tion on to thcir heads.*’ The refer eijce to the J^ts met in 
this expedition as “ black lions ” in Farrukhi’s verse, and the 
fact that they fought on the river in boats may suggest 
that they belonged to early tribes rather than to compara- 
tively recent immigrants from the north. 

Their devotion to their camels has long been famous 
in Sind. The term “ Jfi^tt ” is indeed synonymous m 
modern Smd with “ camelman,” whatever the real tribe of 
the man may be: too often also it carries the signific- 
ance of “ blockhead ” with it. In Kutch and Kathiawar the 
Jats are not numerous. They maintain their connection 
with animals by being cattle dealers, not' without some 

suspicion of being cattle stealers as well. Obviously the 

• — — — ; 

1 “ Personal Obaervationa," p 40. 

2 “ Bcende or Unhappy Valley," II, p. 116 “ Bcende Revisited, I, p 97 

3 Aitken’a “ Gatetteer," p 87 189 

4 Nazim’s " Snltan Mahmnd,” p 121. 
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whole Jat raoe m Smd la a very nuied one bat, as a 
people of long standing, with hereditary aptitude for tend 
mg animals whether camels, buffaloes or oxen, they may 
well oontam an ancient stram, and may bo worth a detail- 
ed survey 

The Kohs of Kathiawar come within our view because 
they claim the sea-shore m the delta of the Indus ns their 
early home.' They were then called Jlers and we have 
Been that they still oontam seohons which call themselves 
Meds From the ^rliest days of history they were the most 
inveterate pirates of the Kathiawar coast and continued the 
praoboo thronghont tho ages so that on four occasions tho 
British hod to send eipedibons against them " The Kolis 
are of course a very mured race. Their name is generally 
token to represent tho clansman, tho man of tho hut a.s 
opposed to tho Kutunibhi or Enubi, the man of tho family 
Bat an equally approprmto dcnvntion is from ‘kola ’ or 
holf-casto, and in that senso tho word b used m I lliol a 
History’ Tho Koli may vary so greatly that in Ouyimt 
ho 13 somotimoa indistinguishable from tho wildest Bliil, 
and m Kathiawar from tho biglicat Itnjput It ls at least 
possible that tho northern sections of the Kolis on the 
Western Coast have some descent from tho sea faring 
tribes of the ago of tho Indus Valley Ci\iliration ■* 

It would bo pleasant to imagine that descendants of 
tho people of Molien jo-daro aro still to bo found I’rool iieiy 
bo difficult to obtain but it stems aorlli w hile to nquin 
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TREE WORSHIP IN MOHENJO DARO. 

By Eev. H. Heras, S.J. 

• 

In bis chapter on the religion of Mohenjo Daro 
Sir John Marshall has a few paragraphs on tree worship 
as far as it could be ascertained from the study of the 
figures on terracotta amulets and steatite seals found 
during the excavations. Unfortunately, Sir John could 
not s'ubstantiate his statements with any text, for the 
inscriptions were not yet deciphered. Now after the 
deciphering of all those inscriptions we shall be able to 
define this cult as practised in Mohenjo Daro with 
much more certainty than the late Director-General of 
Archffiology was able to do. 

That tree worship should have existed at Mohenjo 
Daro is not at all strange. It is well known how this cult 
is much propagated among the South Indian people, who 
are the genuine representatives of the pre-Aryan inhabi- 
tants of India. 

This cult is a very ancient sort of worship very 
often mentioned in the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions. The 
trees thus venerated were called holy.^ There was at 
least one sacred tree in every city or village.^ One of the 
inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro speaks of the holy tree of 
the cave.® This cave may be the cave inhabited by some 

learned Minas,^ who probably were ascetics devoted to a 

• 
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life of stady and oontemplation Soma of these trees 
belonged to private persons One is said to be the pro- 
perty of th(^ persons of the village.' Moreover, it fs evident 
tljat there vfete some trees famous thronghont the country 
Three of them are mentioned, as belonging to three pohtioal 
nnioni of two oountriee. One is called " the holy tree of 
the canalized umted ooontnes of the Minas.”" (The conn 
try of the Minas was united with the oonntry of the 
Bilavos) ’ The other tree is said to belong to the canalized 
united countries nf the Kniaiilas.'' (The other country 
umted with the Kalakllas was the oonntry ot the 
K&vals) “ The third tree Is said to belong to the union 
called PagalkalakUr* which wo have not been able to 
identify up to now 

In some oases some holy trees seem to have bad 
properties the revenue of which was used for the maintcn 
anco of the cult, just as temples and images bad, also 
Thus an insoription mentions " five houses ol the free of 
the village of tho prosperous Minas ’ ’ 

What kmds of trees wore thus considered to bo 
sacred? Sir John Marshall rightly maintains that one of 
tho trees mostly venerated by tho Mohenjo Dirians was 
tho Pipal tree (Ficui Uehgioia) ’ In one of tho seals tho 

1 /lid, IT rats I Vo. 0 

8 /hd,n OXVItao. S /li<l,U.n,Koi.4M«nd tos 

B CL n«ru InttaHCuUitti II L 

^?l0. 

4 rfcoio.^LD Dk, BflBl TkU timUa* fettaei** r»f*r !• 

thoto« ot Itu rlctlea* Qot (oltbWl kliylif bj tk« AhWoI^c'aI 

BQrT«7 cf • 

a CL iittM fti r Tis. 

6 l'k8l^U.n JWO DV B*J1 

7 y»ttun, y. D IT. cxvi if*, la. 

I xto^Lr 
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leaves of the pi\wl t-rco arc clearly depicted.* lu another 
from Chanhii Daro, the leaves are not so skilfully treated, 
but may still be recognised as pipal leaves.- The inscrip- 
tions confirm the surmise of Sir John. One of them 
among all other trees refers to the pipal tico of the garden.’’ 
Another refers to the pipal tree that is in the iirdvcl^ 
The imivcl is a plant now called Fl<icoujiia Sajdda^ but in 
those days it had to be a creeper, otherwise it could not 
be said that the pipal tree was in it. Th^s epigraph shows 
that the pipal tree was actually surrounded by the 
cree^r, so that the tree was as it were in the centre of the 
nTdvll. A third inscription refers to the noise produced by 
the leaves of two pipal trees. Evidently there was some 
popular belief about this noise. 

Another inscription mentions an acacia as if it were 
a sacred tree. The inscription is very short and it reads 
as follows "palir or vel,^ i.o., “ one acacia of the citi- 
zens.” This way of mentioning the trees seems to be 
always used m connection with those which are consi- 
dered sacred. 

No doubt there were other trees also worshipped by 
these early people. Actually a few trees or shrubs are 
mentioned m the inscriptions, like the white sins, velvel,'’ 
and the atcacias several times, but in most of the oases one 
cannot be sure whether such trees were venerated. 

1 M D, No 887 

2" MatnmdOT, Exploraitms m Sind, PL’ XYII, No 84. 

8 Marahall, M. D , No 188 . 

• 4 Ibtd , M D , No. 160. 

6 Maztundar, op ett , PL XVII, No, Cf. Herai, Two Ptoto-lHdiah /ft* 
scuptions Srom CJiUnhu Daro, J. B. O.N. S.XXII, pp, 816^19, 

6 Matihall, M. D., PL 'oXVl, No, 15, 

7 Ib\d,, H., No. 99. 
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Only once an aoaom la mentioned which BOems aotoally 
to have been worshipped.' 

Jadgea were often passmg their jndgomont when 
Bottling htigahons under a tree In one inscriphon it 
IS said, that a tree wiU not beoomo the judge tree,^ 
Another tree is oalled " the judgement tree which is in the 
country A third epigraph refers to another tree of 
this bind m the following way 

^ @"0 

This mBonption reads from right to left 

Uril tre lalir llvmtt mt» nan^il uhvan iir mamm* 

^ which translated into English means 
} " The judging free of the shining farmer of thu Crab 

of the prosperous Minas who is m the oountr) ’ 

This tree is said to bo “ the judging tree of tbo Farmer of 
the Crab " Now since tho Farmer of tbo Crab was tbo 
title of the King of NandOr (ifohonp Dnro),' this tree 
Bcoms to bo the tree under which the king of tho Mlnai of 
NandDr nsed to pass his judgement in cases brouglit to 
his notice It is not clear whether mere Judging trees 
were considered soored also. 

Verj often the tree cull was accidontnllj or essen 
tmlij connected with other objects of worship. Inont 
case a Ixnga appurcntlj was being worship ped unde r a 

1 rboi» u. D iwco Ho. cm 

1 JlMitalCor, • 

3 Itol So. Ml. 

4 IM,1I,V..8< 

ft O Ilnv Tkt rt\ litjU Httrii 

/Omdl r/ III I V t- 
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pipal tree.' To connect the cult o{ trees with the cult of 
the sun seems to be more frequent. Once several trees 
are said to be in the high sun," which cryptic expression 
must be, according to the Mohenjo Daio system, under- 
stood in the opposite way, that the high sun ig in the 
trees, or above the trees. Another epigraph only mentions 
“ the tree of one sun”.“ (This is an evident allusion to the 
sect of the two suns, which is one of the greatest puzzles 
in the subject of the j\Iohenjo Daro religion.) There was 
undoubtedly^ a natural relation between the sun and the 
trees, perhaps due to the fact that in spring when the rays of 
the sun grow warmer the trees are covered with new and 
luxuriant foliage. In any case, as the second inscription 
mentioned above seems to suggest one of the times when 
feasts in honour of trees were celebrated was when the sun 
was passing above the holy trees. 

The connection between the* holy trees and the 
Fish (one of the zodiacal constellations and accordmgly 
one of the forms of God) is still more evident. “The 
tree of the Fish,” says one of the inscriptions^ j and 
another “ The holy tree of the dark beginning of the 
Fish.”^ (This last expression means that the sun m 
that year entered the Fish at the beginning of the 
waxing moon ) The Fish in Mohenjo Daro is an emblem 
of fertility.® Hence it was supposed to be the cause of 
the luxuriant growth of the tree. 

What were the different rites m vogue for worship- 

1 Photo, M D, 1928*9, No 6763. 

• 2 /6i£?.,No 6091. 

3 Marshall, M D,No 55 

4 Photo, M n , 1980-1, No 12651 

6 Photo, M D , 1929 SO, Dk, 792 

6 Of. Heras, op. cxi , p 9. 
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piBg" the trees 7 Aooording to the insonptioiis, to soo 
the tree waa supposed to be an act of worship.* Afedita 
tang on the tree, probably under the tree itself (as 
Brfddha did before his enlightenment) was also common. 
Thus on insoriptaon says that **the Minas meditate on 
the three holy trees ’ « What was the subject of such 
meditation ? One lusonption mentions one of these 
subjects, but evidently this was not tho only one. Tho 
inscription in gnomon is as follows 

which reads 

Xhl Srvelt pir mtn ofi mun artor paft maram adu* 

In EnRhsh 

" That (u) tho troo of Ibo nllago of Ibo three 
noblemen [under which tree] tho Great Fmh who 
IS m the houBO outside (bojond) tho countrj was 
being meditated upon." 

After the study of theso inscriptions one nmj easily 
rcnli?^ that the spirit of tho tree is not tho object wor- 
shipped when worshippmg the tree Spints ore men 
honed m the Mobenyi Daro insenphons,'* but they are 
nover menhoned in oonncotion with tho trees. This idea 
seems to have originated at o later period At tho time 
of tho period under study trees apparently were being 
worshipped as an effect of the fertility of God, prodored 
tbrcigb tho Sun and symbolucd by the Fistn • 

T JlrnSvl, IL n.. Set 410 4IS 

1 /M M. n Ila. 415. 

I ISL,Ve.4n 
4 Ct.rHl,Keellt. 
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Thus the explanation of the seal reproduced in Vol. I, 
PI. XII, No, 16, by Sir John Marshall,^ should be revised. 
The deity whose epiphany is represented upon the tree 
is not the spirit of the tree, and much less a female spirit. 
It IS the same An, the Supreme Being, seen on seal. No. 17 
of the same Plate surrounded by the totems of the Mohenjo 
Daro tribes-representation which has been called the 
Pasupati. This identification may be proved ; first, by the 
trident placed over the head of these tw^ figures (Sir John 
Marshall thmks that they are horns). It is the ve\ the 
tridbnt, the most common symbol of An mentioned in the 
inscriptions. This trident probably had four points, so that 
it would appear a trident from the four points of the com- 
pass, as may be clearly seen m a standmg copper statue dis- 
covered at Khafage in Sumer in 1930-31^ ; second, the long 
look of hau: represented hanging behind the head of the 
deity appearing on the tree, is also represented once in the 
case of the piotograph of the Supreme Being in the inscrip- 
tions. This look of hair is also shown behind the head of 
the Supreme Being — here certainly shown as a man— 
the yoga pose similar to that of the above seal, which ap- 
pears m a fragmentary seal discovered at Mohenjo Daro 
after the publication of Sir John Marshall’s work ® Later 
this detail of the hair is suppressed from the pictograph. 
Again the copper statue of Khafage has two long locks of 
h^Lir hanging on each side of the head. Long hair in any 
way seems to have a natural connection with the Supreme 
Being, perhaps as a sign of physical power and strength.^ 

» 1 Manhall, op cit , I, PL XII, No 18 

2 Fronbfort, Fell Asmar and Khajage, 1980'81, figs 82 ana 83 (Chicago, 

1232). . u 

3 Photo, M. D , 1980-81, No 7997. 

^ Oi, BgoTt of Judges, XYlif. 
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There is another inaoription winoh eahbhahes 
another nte in connection with the colt of the tree It 
13 thus 






The inscription rea^s 

Mtn il tn ladavul Infi ir maram' 

The English translahon mns ns follows 

" The two trees [under wbiohl tho sc\cu shining 
persons saw tho god of death. 

Another inaoription simply states " the tree of tho 
death of the three counted Minas who were in tho 
country ’ While another one says " two trees seen h} 
the seven dead men of tho Pish Elsewhere I have 
established the fact that in Mohenjo Diro there were 
human saonfloes,* a rite that has continued among tho 
Dravidian people of India till very late in the histono 
period Apparently a number of these saorificcsj if not 
all took place under ono or more sacred trees. These 
sacnQces were not made to tlio tree, but to God, though 
thoj selecti'd tlie shade of tho trees ns a spot nlreadj 
oonseemted bj nwo and religion Tho expression that 
these (m\cn persons s,aw the God of dintli under tlio two 
trees, L\idontlj is cquuailont todiing under the two trees 
Wliat was the ongui of this cult / In tho courw , 

J~Vu«ii»ii, u. n lit 4?u 

9 /[li.11, O. 111. 

s n u >1, D. i>i>» to % n 

4 Cf Jln*s 714 ! I #/ iJt* U KmJj T# rtL, t7t7 
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of this paper we have seen that the idea of the spirit 
inhabiting the tree did not exist at that early period. It is 
a later superstition. But how was this tree worship born 
among the proto-Dravidian people ? An inscription refdrs 
to “ the tree of the God of the Kalakilas This express- 
ion IS very significant for strange religious ideas and cults 
sprang up from among the Kavals and their friends the 
Kalakilas. The cult of the linga was theirs before it was 
introduced among the Minas.* Similarly there was among 
them a sect worshipping two suns,’’ ana another venerat- 
ing three suns.^ On account of all these innovations and 
owing to the repugnanpe shown by the Minas to the 
phallic cult, I suggested that these tribes apparently 
belonged to the Kolarian stock.^ There is no mention of 
any opposition made against the cult of the trees, but the 
fact that one of these trees is said to be “ of the god of the 
Kalakilas,” seems to point to the same^origin. In point of 
fact the purity of the religion of the Mohenjo Daro people 
and specially the knowledge of the self-subsistence of God 
which they possessed,® evidently suggests that the worship 
of creatures was an excrescence most likely introduced 
from outside. 


1 Photo, M. D., 1929 30, Dk, 8696 

2 Cf. Hetaa, op ctt , 16 

* ^ A S oS 1 Report, 1929-30, PI XXVIir, (e) 

4 Of Heraa, op cit , p. IG 

5 Cf IbiA , p 4. 

b Of Herns, The Rehgton oj the Hohenjo Daro People, op cit , p 8. 





THE ORiaiN OP CEETAIN POT POEMS 
By Haeoh) Peake, Esqb , A, F,S.A 

It 13 a common place of Anthropology that Uic 
earliest potters used as models ter their wares such vessels 
as their customers had hitherto possessed Further the 
pecuUanties and texture of these vessels, and any 
decoration that fhoj may have hud, provided violi/s lor 
the ornamentation of the vases. Thus m prosljnaatio 
Egypt wo find painted pots clearly copied from stone 
howls or bottles, and the spirals of plaited rush, used as 
pads to proveut the latter (tom crashing during transit, 
appear as painted decoration upon tho former Gourds 
had been largely used for containing hquids m pre-ccramio 
days, cspooiallj in tho lands bordoting the north-eastern 
shores of tho Mediterranean Sea. Some of tbeso were 
encased in a network of rushes and tho Btonsc Ago 
vases of Cyprus reproduce this not work m dark lines upon 
a light ground Baskets were widolj used hj 
food-collcotmg peoples, and pots umtiiting tlieso uro found 
m many lands, such ns pro-djna-stio I'Rpt tho Cjclades 
and South Gennaoj The decoration of sucli pots 
imitates weaving or plaiting patterns, best Kcn in tin 
geometric wares of Greece 

Bearing this in mind wc need not le snrpri ed In find 
like forms and similar decoration appearing in land* far 
diitunl from one anollitr, hclwcMi which wc hasp Iscti 
iinaUo to trace cultural conincL In the^ ea-sps ihric‘ 
diffusion is out of thi qm-slion, set wc need not call to our 
aid the theoiy of a wbollj independinl mnntion In 
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some of these cases it seems likely that primitive men used 
for vessels whatever came to their hand, and gourds, 
found in widely distant lands, invite their use. More often, 
however, hunting peoples, whose range had been extenswe, 
had used baskets and other simple fabrics for holding 

a 

fruits and nuts, and the habit of makmg these may have 
been diffused throughout many regions, in some of which 
they were translated into pottery when with the advent of 
agriculture men began to lead a settled life. 

One such repetition of form, occurring in two widely 

separated areas, has long puzzled .archaeologists. There 

have been found in Middle Egypt certain goblets, narrow 

and hemispherical at the base but with wide expanding 

rims; these are often known as Badanan, though more 

correctly as Tasian beakers, and are thought to date from 

before 5000 B.C. Vessels of almost identical form have 

% 

been found on or near the Upper Ehine; these are called 
Michelsberg beakers or tulip-vases, and are believed to have 
been used about 2000 B G, It has long been a problem 
how two such like forms should have arisen nearly 2000 
miles apart with a difference of 3000 years in date. 

In 1911 and again m 1913 Schuchhardt pointed out 
that all the pottery west of the Ehme was of a leathery 
texture ; this he called heidelstil,^ which Poisson has 
translated le style de boui'se,^ and we may render bag-ware. 
In 1919 Schuchhardt suggested that this ware had been 
made in imitation of the leathern bags used by the 
mesohthic peoples, and described how he imagmed these 

1 Schuchhardt, 0. Das icchmsche Ornam07it in den Anfdngen dcr Kunsi, 
PrfihiBt. ZeitBchr II, (Berlin, 1911) 147 , Wesicuropa als KnliurJcreiSt 
Kon -PreuBB Akad. Wibb Berlin (1918) 786 

2 PoiBBon, G Les civthsaitons niohihtgues et Cntohihiqxics dc la France^, 
Bov Anthrop (Pans, 1928) 250 

• 
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bags had been made. He pointed out that m a museom 
nl Berlin there was a jog from Egypt of Eoman date, all 
bat the handle of which had been mad e ont of one piece 
of leather, and that he had been advised bj^ a leather- 
worker in the same caty that bowls ocmld be made by 
•fehing the akin off the rump of a horse or a oow, 
damping it and preasmg it mto shape on a round stone, 
The oarmated vessels, with the lower part convex and the 
upper concave, had been copied, he thonght, from leathern 
bags, stiffened with a linmg, and with a soft upper part 
eewn on.^ 



MOKAV1A H 

Pio L Oahinatit vases 
fl) Moiuvu b) El Aboab, Spaw 


While I find myself on the whole m agreement with 
these generahsationB, I cannot agree to the details. For 
mstanoe, I cannot bring myself to believe that humble 
food-ooUeotors would have foond time or energy to beat out 
the leather or to sew the pieces together They were for 
too fully engaged m collecting the all too meagre supplies 
of food necessary for their sustenance The shapes of the 
great majority of the bowls that have been found suggest a 
Afferent ongui. 

The forms of these pots lead one to suspect that the 
I BAnehluirdt 0. (1911) 146 AUeujvpa 1b •rlitn KuHttr umd SlUfKl 
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mesolithic folk, not only in the west of Europe but elsewhere 
as well, were accustomed to use as bags for holding their 
most treasured possessions that part of their anatomy that 
their male victims had used for a like purpose, ^hia 
custom was recently in vogue in Turkey, while even at the 
present day a similar bag, made from the scrotum of a 
goat, IS used by Hungarian shepherds as a tobacco-pouch^ 
One such pouch, obtained by Dr. Gr. Bersu from a shepherd 
at Toszeg m Hungary, is in my possession as a treasured 
gift from him, and its resemblance to the Tasiau beaker and 
the* tulip-shaped vase of the Michelsberg culture is striking. 
Professor Tompa informs me that the scrota of rams are 

T7 

u 

a, h o 

Pig 2 d) Hungarian tobacco-pouch, V) Tasian and 
c) Michelsberg beakers 

also used for the same purpose and I have heard that this 
Was formerly the case in Belgium. The latter occurrence 
is extremely interesting, since the pots found at Boitsfort- 
Etang in BrabanP appear to be of this form, while some 

1 Jaques, V I)e,vx stations iiCohthtques du Brabant , Boitsfort ct Genval 
Mem. Soc, d nnthrop Btus. XVIII (Bruxelles, 1899) mem. u , Loe, Baron 
deARahir, B Ottenbonrg ct Boitsfort, deux stations ntotithiqiics dn Bra- 
bant ai.cc nCcropole d incinCration Bull Soc d’anthrop Bros XXXIX 
(BruxolleB, 1924) 142 166 
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from Whitehawk Hill and other canseway camps on the 
eastern, end of the Sussex Downs are very similar, as ate 
others from sites m the east of England. 




‘ A B 

Fla 8. BowiiS fhou a) Eoitstobt Eiaxo axd 
b) 'W'oiTSEiwx Hun. 

Many of the pets foond m Spam and France m 
■Western Switzerland and on the chalk downs of England 
appear to resemble the icroia of baUs doubtless of the wild 
Bot pnimgemus It seems likely, too that some were 
made m mutation of other parts of the bodies of animats 




Flo 4. Bowu raou a) thi TauwoLe xso 6) 'Wixomu- Htu- 
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such as cows’ udders and pigs’ bladders, for the latter are 
stiU used for tobacco-pouches in Hungary, so Tompa tells 
me, and I am informed by Menghin that the same is *true 
•Df Tyrol. 

Sohuchhardt’s suggestion as to the origin of carmated 
vases appears to me to be improbable and to imply too 
advanced a technique. Lucas informs me that if the lower 
part of the sci oium were filled with hot sand it would dry 
hard. The upper part, not so treated, ’would remam soft, 
and, when carried suspended by strings, would cave m to 
some extent, thus producing the shape familiar m 
carmated vessels I have not yet had an opportumty of 
testmg this hypothesis, but I recommend it to my readers 
as an experiment 

As the foregoing pages will show, I am at present 
only at the beginning of my inquiries, which I hope may 
lead to profitable results. In the meantime I would beg 
my Indian colleagues to m quire into the use of scrota 
among primitive tribes, and even among people who are 
far past the primitive stage, since they have been used 
until recently in Belgium and are still to be found in 
Hungary. The ethnographic museums of Europe contain 
singularly httle of this nature, nor have I found more 
than the scantiest reference to these objects m such 
ethnographic works as I have consulted. Smce the most 
primitive men are in need of receptacles, and smce here 
are to be found ready-made bags, one would imagine that 
tiheir use was very general and their survival as pouches 
or purses much commoner than has hitherto been 
suspected. 

Smce writmg the above, I have received a letter 
irom my friend, Mr. G. H. Tucker, who has spent many 
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years m Northern Nigeria, \Ynte6 Yes, I have seen 
those bags They are used by the Mutitln tribe, they nse 
the goat’s sorotum It is turned inside out and dned in 
the son, tnrned baok again and ofled to make it phabla A 
hollow leed is then inserted tied and a wooden plug used 
as a stopper It is used for red earth, with whioh the 
women are elaborately tattooed on the navel, the raised 
parts of which are greased and then powdered. 

‘ The Pulam tribe, a cattle people also use them 
but they use the bull a sorotum as a purse a hold-oU jund 
as a small water-oamer 

' It was a praohoe of a widow to carry the scrotum of 
her deceased husband as a purse m the bad old days ” 



PEBBLED MOUNDS. 


By G-. E. L. Gartee, Esqr., B.A., I.C.S. (Beid.) 

The ob 3 eGfc of this note is to draw the attention of 
archieologists to the elaborate and detailed instructions 
coutiined in the Satapatha Brahmana as to the procedure 
to be adopted m the building of a burial mound. Increasing 
efforts are being made to elucidate pre-history, but attention 
IS often paid rather to the recovery of material objects, 
which can be studied at leisure (often as works of art), than 
to the more laborious unravelling of contemporary ritual. 

The Brahmana^ presumes that the corpse of the 
deceased has been cremated and the fragmentary ashes 
collected m a jar. The final resting place should be made 
nob too soon after death (that sin mS-y be obscured), and 
m uneven (1.3.5.) years and in autumn It must be four- 
cornered-, though Asuras, Easterns and others make them 
round. It should be on ground inclining to the north and 
not to the south, even with a “ counter-cutting though 
it may be on level ground, where the waters flow from 
south-east to north-west. It should be in a jDleasant spot 
open to the sun, away from the village, on barren soil 
(which holds roots but not reeds and other specifled plants). 
It must not be large^ but just of a man’s size. 

1 Satapatha Brahmana, XEII 8 1 1 sqq at page 421 sqq of VoL XLIV of 
the Sacred Books of the East, Oxford, 1900 , trans by J Eggeling 

2 Sach a mound may be seen on the Yendarhom karewa, Kashmir 

• 3 A word coined by the translator for p’^atyarsha but inexplicable Sea 
kowever below, on the eemi lunate mounds 

4 Cf Arrian,, Indtca c. 10 “ The Indians allow no monuments to be 

reared in honour of the deceased,” Strabo XV a 40 “ Their funerals and tiny 
"tombs are of very little expense.” 
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Some bant np the mound after oovenng the site, 
though the Aeoras and others make then: mounds to be 
separated from the earth as if on a basm or some snoh 
thing The site n enolosed with stones and swept It b 
matkei ont by four farrows and ploughed and sown with 
-herbs. 

The bones are poared oat and thirteen unmarked 
hrioks are laid down in a pattern symboUoal of a bird-man 
Barth la than britight to complete the mound Barley is 
■sown, milk and water poured into some furrows and ithree 
atones each are thrown mto other farrows by the monmerB, 
who then bathe and return to t&e -viUage This m bnef 
IS the ritual for one who has bmlt a fire-altar Bor others 
■the use of brinks is forbidden. Some say that for a man, 
who has sot up a aaorifioial Are, pebbles may be used 
■instead of bnoks ’ ' 

Binally a olod of earth, midway between the grave 
and the village, was deposited as a bulwark, a boundary 
•between the Fathers and the hvmg 

It IS impassible to smnmariBe here the prooodure 
followed in budding the sacred Fire-Altar, of which the 
bntial monnd 'was hnt a modek One most refer, however, m 
addition to the oonstmotion of the altar m layers, to tho 
remirkable ntoalisbo use of a “vanegated stone” This 
-stone was set np when the altar was completed, as prelum- 
nary to the installation of the Sacred Fire.’ 

" The variegated stone doubtless is yonder sun. 

It IS 'variegated, for by means of its rays 

1 F«faU«i w«re la tba eoD«trOctl<m of Ui« nerfflckl Art, 

•ymbollffU oatlw odgi of tlu ** mtl 05 *ph« " of tit* flu to futta ft 
dewc. to ke«p it aUadj u>d Uurtb^ t« txolad* •tiemU* ffoia 
(IB. II.1.141-) 

i aa IX 18 IMS. 
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TIm' qiu=iit3’i lii'iv r\oU Ui* u‘-k(*cl now us to tho 
v:‘lu(‘ of tlu so r»ft‘nnii<s uT(’h’iorilo;:s in j^oiutuI. Ono 
liiu-t unwor ‘.jx'ifif'i 'll) tint in Pt-.Mni find the Wo^i ot 
Krifjland there i« a \^ry larf^n nnnilxT of mounds of u ralo- 
gor.> hitherto unroporlwl,* m whudi the construction by 
lc\els und ilie use of coloured pebbles form oleineuts of 
slriUmp: importunce. On Woodbury Common such mounds 
are very numerous and fall into two mum classes * — 

(1) Mounds completely round, which have been 
found bv eKcavation to be land-marks of 
lanous lands, 

(2) Mounds semi-lunate m plan, which have ad- 
jomg them, to complete the circle, a shallow 
pit, — burial mounds. 

No mound is large , the average size is about 16 ft. in 
diameter and about one foot high. 

1 SB IX.4 36 ~~ 

2 A raport v ill shortly oppoar in the trangaotionH of the Dovon Arch. ES'- 
ploration Socioty, vrhotc details not proporlj rolafablo horo will ho given 


t 
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mjanobona of the Satapatha Brahmana to constroot mounds 
by layers 

It H perhaps a personal comoidenoe that one h 
able, after years in India, to find mounds of Indo- 
Aryan (Asura rather than orthodox) type m the west of 
England. Yet it is not improbable that those, whose 
desire is hut to oolleot mnsenin Bpeonnens, have over 
' looked the necessity of logio m dismantling mounds. 

On a priori grounds there la nothmg wrong m 
antioipatjng that wherever the Indo- Aryan languages spread 
m the Old World, Indo-Aryan creeds and rituals relatmg 
to after-death oeremomes also spread, though admittedly 
the roos is still a matter of soepboism among anthropologistB 
and of quaai-rehgioua fervour in Germany Yet one hopes 
that gaps will be filled. The extensive early Iron Age 
oemetenes of Central Europe ought to be exammed for 
pebbles', and snob mounds as exist m the lower Danube 
valley and m B Eussia. 

Here one should mention that the general absence 
of oharooal m the mounds exammed to date indicates 
that the fires, whether of the land-marks or of the 
mock crematory ntes, were smoky fires of twigs,’ 
brushwood and grass. The smoke-walkers of Thrace 
(Oopnobatae) ore a problem to etymologists, smco the name 
is seemingly meamngless, yet, according to Posidonius,' they 
were rsltpiosi, holding tonets comparable with those of 
ZalmoxiB a disciple of Pythagoras,* and indeed with those 
of the Druids. 

1 Aaetif tlM TlmdicDa U«ck ptbbl«* ko 4 whit* v«ca omJ ia dlihtktloa. 

3 OtkS tnttBtot ol cfatmAl (b^ Itt oMdolUrj rsjt) ■beT«d ilie]f at a tviK 
o( two jaara old. 

8 Strabo Oecsrajiby N m a. 4 iWi I 4 ll«redcttu 1> Ol-Ol 
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B is not at all suggested that Aryans as a race can ba 
traced where pebbled mounds are found. It is submitted as 
^ working hypothesis that : — 

(а) burial mounds, which are pebbled, represent* a 

culture as much Aryan m origm as the soj^ialled 
Aryan languages, and ought to be found m the 
Aryanised countries of the Old World, 

(б) pebbled land-marks indicate the inter-relation of 

mathematics and religion in ^ a culture super- 
imposed on the Aryamsed people. It should 
normally be associated with the development of 
Pythagoreanism.' and Zalmoxis would be our type 
as to the mode of propagation. 

Historically one knows of the general manner in which 
"■Br ahm anism developed m India, Druidism may well 
have been a similai development (out of the Greek 
'ferment) in the British Isles. The point need not be 
laboured now. The real problem is in the fact of the 
existence of the pebbled mounds ; through this Jubilee 
Volume, which it is hoped will circulate vldely, one appeals 
ior knowledge of this simple but hitherto unreported 
^lass of mounds. 



TKB ETHNOGEAPHIOAL SURVEY OP INDIA 
Bt E E Enteotos, Ebqb., OXE , I 0 S. {reid ) 


A recent event of interest to all students of Indian 
ethnography, « s. the publication of vohime I of the Tribes 
arid Oastss of Mysore by Diwan Bahadur L. K Ananta 
Krishna Iyer seems to bring to its termination the great 
work plaimed by the late Sir Herbert Eisley us Census 
Oommissioner for India m 10OL This consisted of a 
systematao inveatigatioii, on the lines of a questionnaire 
drawn np by eiparts, of the Tribes and Castes of eght 
major provinoes of India, to which were added certain 
Indian States. 

It wiU be recalled that so long ago as 1901 there wore 
already available wdcks on the Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal by Eisley himself and of the United Provinoes by 
Dr Orooke, each m four volumes, and that these wore 
reinforced not long after by Thurston s seven volumes on 
the Tribes and Castes of Mysore. In tho oaso of Bombay, 
the distmgnished oompiler of the Bombay District 
Garetteer, the late Sm Janies Campbell, had moludcd m 
each Distnot volume a very full study of tho local popula 
hon, so that it remamed only for the writer of this article, 
ns Superintendent of tho Ethnographic Survey of 
Bombay, to republish those noooonts on a PrcsidonO), 
instead of a Distnot, basis, and to add such additional 
material as hod beoomo later available in tho course of, 
supplementary onquines. Census statistics based on tho 
1901 enumeration wore added, and tho oomploto work 
in three volumes was availablo by 1920 Another ci 
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Census Superiutendelit, H. A. Eose, published m one 
volume an account of the Punjab population. Durmg 
the war, a Central Province Indian Civilian, E. V Eussell, 
assisted by Eai Bahadur Hira Lai, completed an admir- 
able study of the Tribes and Castes of the Central Pro- 
vinces, in four volumes. The tragic death of Eussell m a 
submarine disaster on his way to India added one more 
to the deplorable tale of valuable lives lost durmg the G-reat 
War ; though fortunately Eussell’s excellent work was com- 
pleted and published before his untimely 'end. 

=The lines on which these comprehensive works were 
drawn up being not entirely adaptable to the conditions of 
the North Eastern frontier tribes, it was found preferable 
to deal With these m the form of separate works or mono- 
graphs; and in this way we have from such experts 
as Hutton, Mills etc. a number of admirable studies of the 
Nagas, Meithis, Shans and others’ who offer specially 
mterestmg materials to the ethnographist owing to their 
fondness for head hunting and other such primitive prac- 
tices Among the Indian States, Hyderabad, Cochin and 
Mysore have produced works drawn up on the hnes origi; 
nally laid down by Eisley The first of these states was 
entrusted to the able hands of Syed Suraj al Hassan, with 
certain expert assistants Cochin and Mysore were parti- 
cularly fortunate in falling to Diwan Bahadur L K Ananta 
Krishna Iyer. After completing an interesting volume on 
the population of the State of Cochm, this expert was called 
upon to take over the materials which the late Mr. H. V" 
Nanjundaya had collected m Mysore before his untimely 
death left the work of publication to be undertaken by 
others They could ndt have fallen into more capable 
hands Commencing in 1925, Mr Ananta Krishna Iyer 
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has issned three volumes grvmg the tnbes and castes m 
alphabetical order, ioflowing these np with Vol I, whioh 
has only recently appeared. This oontams a summary of 
the information i^n the precedmg volumes, with a tew 
additional caste entries It is also turmshed with short 
mtroduotionB written by Dr Marret and the late 
Professor Sylvam Ldvi, as well as an unportant contribu- 
tion by Baron von Bickstedt. It will be seen that students 
are now happdy m the position to benefit by the perusal 
of a very considetable mass of information from all parts of 
India, enabhng them to pursue their enquiries mto tribal 
and oaste custom over a very wide area. Broadly speaking,, 
m each case they may expect to And the name of the tribe 
or caste with its synonyms, the sub-divisions, both endoga- 
mons and exogamous the birth, m a r riage and funeral ons- 
toms, the distnbution by area, the oommon ocoupabon, and 
the tradibonal ongm Some authors have rather overlook- 
ed the importance of givmg synonyms for each entry, thus 
oreafang a risk of confusion such as arose m 1891, m the 
Bombay Presidenoy, when the Oensus Eeport showed 
Ohitpavan and Konkanasth Brahmans ns separate enstes.. 
In these works synonyms, with cross references are essen- 
tiab Thus for example, a student of Southern India 
interested m the Washerman oaste reqmres guidmg from 
Agnsa to Asaga and thence to lladival or he may fail to 
find what he is m searoh of The omission of cross- 
references to synonyms deprives a book of much of its 
value 

It IS not my purpose m this brief notice of the 
Ethnographical Survey resudts, to attempt to give a pioturo 
of the populnbon of India drawn from the admirable 
records which are now avnilnblo for that purpose, owing 
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to Eisley''^ insight, intcicst and initiative. Such a 
summary would far exceed the possible limits of an article 
of this description. It is clear, however, that the time ’has 
arrived when an effort should be made to combine these 

a 

results into a woilc dealing with India as a whole. British 
administration and the course of history has divided 
India into Provinces and States , but these are obviously 
not by any moans co-terminous with tribe and caste limits. 
An abridged work on all tribes and castbs which have been 
deajt with in the pages of the Survey, showing the distri- 
bution by Province and State, but dealing with the people in 
each of the largest endogamous divisions as a whole, would 
be of the greatest value. Is it too much to trust that one 
'Of the numerous Societies in India concerned with matters 
of anthropological mterest should take this work in hand, 
and endeavour to secure both a suitable editor and the 
necessary financial ass-istance ? It is surely a task well 
worthy of the attention of Indian scholars, who are now 
more numerous, better trained m such studies, and more 
abundantly furnished with the necessary materials than at 
any previous period m history. 

For such an enterprise the gmdance and advice 
•of a Eisley, a Crooke, a Thurston or a EusseU is unfortu- 
nately no longer available. One or two directors of the 
'Ethnographical Survey are, however, still accessible. They 
-would doubtless be ready to assist m such an undertaking 
to the best of their capacity. 

* There are two specially mterestmg features of the 
survey results on which I desire to make some brief 
•comments. In the first place, it is important to note the 
'^extent to which anthropometrioal observations have so far 

• 
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been able to throw light on the racial origms of Indian 
tribes and castes, and secondly, it seems desirable to mvite 
attention to the valuable additions to tbe previouB evidence 
of the existence of an early widespread system of totemism 
wbioh tye farmshed by a study of the more recent survey 
records. 

To deal first with anthropometnool observationB — 
Much ground has been covered smoe Risley issued his 
classification of the population of India based on a Genes of 
measurements recorded for the most part by his assistant, 
the late Eai Bahadur B A Gupte and one or two others 
working with him. The results will be found m Tli$ 
PdopU qf India They have unfortunately signallv foiled 
to carry oonvictaon. Probably a want of adequate teohmoal 
training in the measuring staff as combined with the very 
inadequate number pf subjectfi selected for measmeineDt 
m tbe cose of each type exammcd were the chief causes of 
the unsatisfactory nature of Bieleyfa elaborate and novel 
oanoluaions. It is not possible to accept the discovery of 
the Boythian mvaders (who are held to be the Maratha 
population of the Deccan) as established either by the 
anthropometnoal data or tbe general oompinson of 
Poythion and Maratha peculiarities offered by Risloy m 
support of hiB onginsl and very striking assertions In 
Yd I of Tribw atid OcutM qf Bombay {vide Introduction 
pp. XIV, XV) it IB shown that Risley s classification by 
Cophaho and Nasal index brings the Mahar and tho 
Brahman into suoh close contact that tho basis of tho 
classification must obviously remain highly suspect. 

There is a certain element of truth in tho guncralr 
ration of this bold theorist who once oomniittcd himself to 
tho statement that in India a man s social status varies 
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inversely wilh bis nasal index, but scholars have generally 
condemned the results of Rislcy s work m this direction 
as being neither scientifically accurate nor in accordance 
with obvious facts. 

Thurston, in his worlc on Madras, has contributed 
some very useful measurements for the population of that 
area. The results are clearly exposed in graphic form, 
and offer a summary of the leading types in Southern India, 
the value of which has not so far been questioned 

In the Census of India for 1931, Vol*. I, Part in, Dr. 
Hutton presents a mass of anthropometiical data gathered 
by Dr. Cuba. This certainly deserves very careful study 
and IS still engaging the attention of experts. Unfortu- 
nately, Dr. Cuba’s method presents considerable difficulty 
to the ordinary reader, owing to its very mtricate 
mathematical form of presentation. We are given to 
understand, at the begmming of Dr "Gfuha’s report that 
* racial discrimination must be based on the entire somatic, 
constitution of peoples, especially when the data are 
limited to a few characters. ..a simple numerical measure 
of all the differences is therefore required to show the 
degree of resemblance or divergence of two races or tribes 
compared,’ 

The learned anthropologist then proceeds to give us 
his formula for this ‘ co-efficient of racial resemblance ’ 
which is as follows^ . — 
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1 Sea p vii Csnsus of Indto,, 1981, V ol I, Part IIX. 
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This IS not exactly a simple formula for those who are 
not expert mathemataoians , and is not likely to enooorage 
observers to check the resnlts of Dr Gnha s nomerouB 
ailthropometrio data* 

Those who are brave enongh to fooe this new method 
of presenting the results of mvestigation most deal with Dr 
Guha B pages as best they can* It is noteworthy that he 
dismisses somewhat summarily the work and conolasiona 
of a rival mvestigator, Professor von Eiokstedt, which are 
published m VoL I of Mysore Tr%bes atid Oastes, and 
which, though novel In their terminology and daseifioatioii, 
seem to be worthy of more respectful treatment Baron 
von Eiokstedt, dealing in some detail with the racial 
invasions of India m the past, and after allotting due con 
sideration to the effects of ocoupataon and envnonmont, 
presents the reader with an entirely new olfiSBifioation of 
the population for which he provides some anthropological 
data. It IS contended by Professor Eiokstedt that the 
use of the terms Aryan, Dravidian; and Kolanan by 
previous writers on Indian motal elements la apt to 
oonfuse the not neoessarfly oo*6xtensive elements of 
Janguflge and race. He therefore mtrodaces the now 
terms of Veddid, Alelamd and Indid for his own 
classifioataon, and adds oertom trab-hends to each of those, 
f e Qondid, Malid, Kolid, etc With oeriain reservabons, 
it may be said that there seems to be very littlo diSeronoo 
between Veddid and Kolorian, Melanid and Dravidian, 
or Indid and Aryan, so for as tho types intended to bo 
■designated by these terms, ore conoemod * 

Veddid, according to tho Professor, is a rnoiol typo 
found in tho Coylon Veddo, which is linked up with tho 
Veddans of Southern India, tho Bcdar or Bcrad, and so, 
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of course, ultimately with the Bamoshi of the Deccan^ 
who IS easily identifiable as the Bedar by the results of 
recent research The new term Indid clearly stands for 
the early invaders of India through the North-West passes, 
which have hitherto been known conveniently if not 
scientifically as the Aryans Whether the Melamd or 
black people, who seem to suggest the Dravidians, as until 
recently this type was called, should really be held to be 
entirely distinct m origin from the Veddid is a point on 
which much more evidence is required ,than has hitherto 
been forthcoming. If we once eliminate the conceptions 
base(l on the distinction between the Dravidian and 
Kolarian languages, we find an undercurrent of suggestion 
that the racial types differing from the Aryan invaders 
are not necessarily of different origin. 

It may however be frankly admitted that the results 
of anthropometrical observations recorded in India up to 
date have been on the whole disappomtmg. Dr Guha has 
endeavoured to secure fresh light on racial origms by con-^ 
fining his researches to the upper and lower strata of society 
where racial mixture has presumably been less common 
than m the intermediate groups. The conclusion which 
many scholars are apt to arrive at, after considering the 
data recorded in this connection is that, on the whole, more 
progress is likely to be made m tracing racial origins m 
India from a careful comparison and examination of the 
contents of heads rather than by measurmg their outsides. 
Thus, as an illustration, I would draw attention to the 
mcreasmg volume of evidence which deals with the survival 
rf)f a system of totemism in various parts of India. The- 
Aryan-speaking invaders of India were not organized on 
any basis of animal or plant exogamous division. We- 
should be justified in attributing to the Australasian 



THE OLDEST liiPLEMDNTS OP MAN* 

By Rhvd Db. W Schmidt, btj) 

L IsTBODCtTnOH 

I Wish to aoknowlodge my great mdebtedness to the 
Pekmg Society of Natural History ” for the honorable 
invitation to lootnre at one of ita assemhhee beoaoso it 
gives me the opportomfy of speakmg on “The Oldest 
Implements of Man ” at the very same place where the 
oldest implements of man have been preserved and recently 
disoovercd. For, the extraordinarily high importance of 
the BtnaTtihropiu PelaTtmtts consists m its being twofold 
(and that B not always snffloienUy taken mlo consider- 
ation), namely, it not only offers the oldest skeletal 
remains of man known nptil now, bat here also the oldest 
implements have been found which testify to the fact that 
Btmnthroptu Pehtmitv was endowed with a real human 
spirit The eeoond pomt is not less important than the 
first, m feet, it is more important As we well remember, 
at first snoh implements wore not discovered, hence at the 
tone the wildest theories wore proposed oonoemmg the 
oharaoter of Btjianihropiu Pelanttmt, especially in view of 
his apparently close relationship to PUlteeanSiroput 
EreelM. 

It was just at this stage of the affair that I one day 
met Father TeHhard du Ohardm at Pans. The mam 
subject of our conversation was the then quite recent 
discovery of the first skull of Btnanihroput Pefnnsmit < 
After we had discussed the different theories m vogue, I 

1 Lectana*nrttrt Piking 8oeltlrolN»ttti*inUtOTj'*B*pUinl« 

ins. 
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‘finally said to him . “ The exterior appearance of this man 
of the oldest times may have been what it may, but if only 
one implement made by him is found, it will testify that in 
the ethnological and cultural sense of the word, he was a 
true homo sapiens 

Some months after, I received a letter from my Iriend, 
Professor Abb6 Breuil. I gathered from his letter that one 
day Father Teilhard du Chardin entered his room, and 
showing him a piece of antler he asked him : “Do you 
notice anythmg special about this piece of antler ?” Abbe 
Breuil took it into his hands and after subjecting it to a 
' careful scrutmy he said The hand of man has been 
at work on this object* and that with fire.” Father 
Teilhard recommended caution : “ Please, look at it very 
carefully, because the piece is very important.” Abb6 
Breuil replied that he had nothing to add to his first 
decision. Then Father Teilhard bfoke out with the 
words: “That is the first implement of SinantJu optis 
JPelcifiensis that has been found I ” 

I think this memorable conversation is worthy of 
being recorded here. Abbe Breuil, bemg one of the highest 
u.uthorities on human palaeontology, was then invited to 
come to Peking in order to search for other implements 
of Sinantlnopus Pekinensis, Abb& Breuil was still on 
his way to China when other implements were found, 
and you know how numerous and diverse objects have 
been gathered and are now preserved in the collections of 
the Geological Survey of Pekmg, m the Palaeontological 
Museum of the Jesmt Fathers at Tientsin and elsewhere. 
%yi these implements give clear testimony to the fact 
that the oldest human representative of whom we know 
anything to date was a veritable “/iowio sapiens’^ in 
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the ethnological and phfloeophical eense of the word 

That IB the thesis (and not a mere hypothesis) of 
my lectore which I have arranged under two large dm 
sions First I will speak on human implements m general, 
and then on two partioalar implements, namely, those for 
producing fire and (don’t be astonished at this) those for 
human language. 

n. Hciuu Impleubhto m Gbhebai. 

1 'Homo pnmtgamus" and “homo sapuns" 
Physical Anthropology proposed the division between 
the older homo pnmtgentus (then called Heanderthalstisw), 
and the more recent Itomo sopwiis who only appeared abont 
the tune of the Aungnaoian period This division was an 
inheritance from the earher matenalisbo penod and has as 
its background the thesis enonoisted m some way or other, 
which asserts that liomo pnmtgentus was not a full and 
true mkn bat a homo instpisns or at least asapuns m the 
restnoted sense championed m ethnology by the sociologist 
Levy-Bmhl to the effect that primitive man was ns yet 
endowed with only prelogioal preoansal and prenoborml 
thmki ng Both of these theories have been proven to bo 
false. For every implement is a proof against them, because 
every implement is another testimony that the man who 
made it reoogmzed the relabon between cause and effect 
and that he for his own utfiity has transformed this relabon 
mto one of means and aim (purpose) and, oonsoquently, 
precisely the mstmment is the moans to obtain the aun 
The two most valuable mstnimonta given to nmn by 
nature are his own hands bemg ns they ore sot entirely 
free, because hts two other mstmments, his feet, are used 
oxolnsivoly for the purposes of locomobon thus preserving 
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Ills erecfe stature. These two implements, human hands, 
are the most perfected “ Werzkeuge ”, organs (for work) 
or means to work. Thus man, with his feet speciahzed for 
walking and his hands free for working, possesses in his two 
hands better instruments than the quadiumaria, the 
apes with their foui hands which are not specialized for 
walking or for working. 

Man himself, however, has extended this great 
natural faculty for working of his hands by inventing and 
cultivating artificial instruments which are, in the final 
analysis, nothing else but the prolongation and the 
extension of his hands into the mfimteness of regions 
which his spirit, his reason and will may present to him. 
Thus, if every implement and every instrument is 
nothing else than the transformation of the relation of 
cause and effect into that of means 'and aim, it becomes 
evident at once that the numerous and diverse implements 
of the oldest man prove him to be a full-fiedged man, for 
no mere beast has ever crossed this clear line of demarca- 
tion We hear of apes in the front of a pack of animals 
taking up sticks, stones and pieces of fruit and using these 
to throw at them or strike a blow. However this has only 
been done to give effect to some momentary affective 
impulse and could not be looked upon as an appropriation 
of these things for some calmly premeditated purpose. 
Besides they never adapt nor improve these ’ things for 
further use. 

• Thus, as ethnologists, we will never approve of this 
division of physical anthropology of man, into “ homo 
pi imigemus ” and “ homo sapiens ” We even go so far ks 
to say that in setting up this division, physical 
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anthropology has gone farther than ite oompetenoj- 
warrants, as this soienoe embraces only corporal matters 
and not the lapuntia, t wisdom and knowledge. The 
spirit of man, on the other hand, in its onltnral tnanifes 
tatiorts IS the proper objeot of ethnology as I have shown 
m one of my leotnrefi given shortly before in this same 
room. As ethnologists, then, we see no reason what- 
soever for the division homo pnmtgsntm and homo 
saptem, beoanso we find sapwnha, wisdom, eansal and 
rational tbrnknig already m the case of homo pnrmgejifas 
and that m the oldest representative BtTianthropus 
Pelnriensu It is therefore of the highest importance for 
the history of hnman cnltore that miplements made by 
Btnanlhrojnu PsAanaims have been fonnd 

S Th« prtltthte mplmenit of Man. 

Btmnihroptu Felnmntu, however, has been 
mstmmental m bnngmg abont another highly significant 
advance m this history It is to be regretted that 
prehistory for a long time has always spoken eiolosively 
of hthio implements * a., imploments made of stone, and has 
set np the whole senes of the different phases of hnman 
onltnral development on this basis, thus eohthio, paleolithio 
neoUthio. It has thereby given nso to an moorrcot 
conception of the beginiungs of human cnltore When 
prehistory showed the extremely omde stone nnplomonts 
of the oldest fames which became more refined only 
after thonsanda of veara m the foUowmg prohistono stages 
it was exposed to and at fames SHOOnmbed to the danger pf 
deolonng the man who made these oldest stone implements 
to have been an extremely low and mdo being, porbaps 
not yet fully ovolvcd from the stago of on animaL How- 
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<8Yer, even presupposing that the oldest human implements 
were made of stone, their extremely crude character does 
not justify us to assume that the maker of them was^ a 
-coarse and rude individual. To be concrete, if the most 
intelligent and learned professor of prehistory would himself 
endeavour to produce stone implements today, his first 
efforts would no doubt also evince a shockingly rude 
* eolithic ’ character. 

a. The prehtlac implements of hone and liom. 

However, Simntlii opus Pelinensis has corrected thm 
error of modern prehistory through the many deposits of 
bone and horn implements which he produced alongside 
these extremely primitive stone implements. The very 
fact that these oldest implements are so manifold and 
diverse makes the opinion attributing* such a low crude 
•’Character to him untenable. Beside Prof. Breuil has dis- 
covered deposits of Sinanthropus where only bone and 
horn implements were used. This important discovery 
-clearly demonstrated the existence of a p?e-hthiG period in 
human cultural history. This discovery at Chou-Kou-Tien 
gave a great impulse to undertake further researches also 
elsewhere. Excavations made from 1929-1933 by 0. 
Sohmidtgen and Dr. Ike Voeloker confirmed the findmgs 
of Prof Breuil by proving that equally Hottw Heidelber- 
gensis knew only bone artefacts.’- And also quite recently, 
•Sir A. S. Woodward m his presidential address held at the 
dongress of the British Association for the Advancement 
'ftf Science m September 1935 at Norwich declared : “ The 

1 Of F W Sohmidt, XJrsprung der Gottasidee VI 1936, p. 648 b (Sohniidt* 
:gen, Jahrb. d. Nassau. Ver f Nafeurkunde LXXX 1929, LXXXI 1931 , 
•I Voeloker, CentralbL f. Min 1988, A bt B , Id, Verb, d. Naturhiat med. Ver e. 
■Heidelberg. N P. XVH 1983 , Id., Pot«chung0n u. Portsohritte X 1988 
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moet Bigm£oant of all tha mammalian fossils whioh were 
found neat the Man of Piltdown, and obnonsly oontem 
poraty with the met gravel at Pdtdown and with the 
human^ skull, was a piece of bone 16 inches long, which 
has been worked by man nearly mto the shape of the 
blade of a cricket. ' 

All these finds seem to establish the opmion of Dr 
Use Voeloker “ Die nenen Ponde erhfirten somit die Anff 
assnng von Sohnndtgen, daes der Knochen, moht det 
Stem das lUteete Werkaengmatenal dee pnmitiven Mens 
ohen war ’’ This opmion is ootrpot but errs m attribntmg 
the first pronoonoement of it to 0 Sohmidtgen. Already 
m 1923 0 Menghin, professor of prehistory at the Umver- 
sity of Vienna was of the opmion that the prehistoric onl- 
tnre of the Draohenlooh ob V&tta m the Tamma valley 
(Switzerland) and of the PeterehShle near Velden Nntnberg 
(Germany) belonged to a paleohthio bone onltore’ , he gives 
eystematio exposition of this thesis m his groat work 
Weltgesohiohte der Steinzeit * He has proven that m 
both these places there is evidence for the existence of pnmi- 
bal saarifioes offered by these ancient men to the Soproma 
Bemg, a parallel of which can be fotmd m the sacrifices 
oBered throughout the Arctic Oultures of to-day “ 

Thus we now have a full confirmation of this 
extremely important foot discovered m tho case of 
binaiiihroput PeUtwims that all lithio perioda of 
prehistory wore preceded by a pro-hthic period which in 

1 Tb» Pelptai Cluookle Oct. 1, 1035, p. C. 
a Qoot*4 bj W Bdunlit, 0p. cit. p. DlC 
3 Sehnddt, L cu III p. til h. 
t TiVkn lOTl p. 119 191 

S &:liinidt,Lc.ni P.SMM. 611«i. 
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the cases of 8i?ia7iiliropuSy Romo HcidolborgctisiSj Man 
of PiMown, Culture of Petershohle and Drachenloch 
proved to be a bone (and horn) culture. 

h. The prcliilnc implements of wood and hamhoo. 

Sir A. S. Woodward in the presidential address just 
quoted says “ It was notoworth}’’ that the fragments of the 
oldest fossil men hitherto discovered were all found, though 
widely scattered, on the periphery of the Euro-Asiatic 
continental area.” He enumerates the' following as re- 
presentatives of most ancient man, some four types in all : 
Piltdown and Heidelberg man, Pithecanthropus of Java and 
Sinanthiopus Pcfiuiensis, and after a review of their skulls^ 
he concludes “ It seems that in the beginning the human 
skull was much more varied than at the present day.” 
This must have certainly been the case, because the rece- 
ding forehead and the high superciiiar ridges of the two 
Asiatic representatives stand in sharp contrast to the high 
forehead of the Piltdown ]\Ian which also lacks the high 
superoihar ridges, although as Professor Weidenreioh has 
shown, the beginnings of a forehead are clearly to be seen 
on the skull of Binaniln opus PehinGnsis,“ 

As a matter of fact, quite the same forehead of the 
Piltdown Man without superoihar ridges is to be found with 
Tegard to the heads of all Pygmy tribes which, from the 
ethnological point of view, belong to the oldest races of 
mankind. Moreover these Pygmy tribes manifest a charac- 
teristic which greatly amplifies the discovery made with 

* 1 The PeiplBg Ohromolo Bays “ These four akallB,” but no skull of Homo 

HeidelbergensiB ib known as we only have his jawbone 

2 Hr Weidenreioh, Sinanthropus Pekinenaia and its poBition m the line of 
Human Evolution (Pekmg Natural History Bulletin, VoL 10, Part 4, Juno 1936, 
p 282), 
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legard to the implements of Svianthropus Pelnneixsis, 
namely, the prelithio penod m human oultnral development 
Foy all these tnbes are still living m a prehthio stage of 
onltnre to-day, which coltnre, however, is not one of bone or 
horn, ttlit one of wood and bamboo. Even to our day they 
neither manufacture nor make use of even the rudest of 
stone implements, but all the implements they use are of 
wood or bamboo These they work with shells and other 
sharp inatrumente which nature itself offers,' Recent 
soienbSo expeditioua among the Pygmy tnbes of tcfday, 
parboolarly those of my pupil Father Paul Bohebesta to the 
Pygmies of Malaya and Central Afnoa, have made the cul- 
ture of these short-statured peoples relabvely well known 
Above all it stands out cleat to-day that these prehthio 
peoples are not by any means ape-like as some would have 
them For they are -qipte well prepared for the struggle of 
life having, as they do, a wall established monogamous family, 
a relabvely high moral standard and altruistio ethics and 
an astonishingly nob and living high-god tehgion. Begin 
nings of an oral literatnre are even to be found among them. 
The reseatoh for instanoe of Father TriUes among the 
Gabun pygmies of the Frenob Congo has found highly 
intelligent and poeboal noveHike tales with dramabcal and 
musical intormezzos, beautiful oreabon legends, nature 
myths and a rich treasure of riddles and proverbs, all of 
whioh stands alongside the most astoundmg ignoranoo of 
the manufaoture of the rudest stone implements. 

3 The oldeet tmpUmenlt of tcood. ^ 

If we now consider tho implements thcmsolres which 
these Pygmy tribes and other peoples of the samo or oven 

1 iHR.BrovB, Tbi AodAnum Itlaoitr* Cambth!;* IfW, p ivO W 
SchmUt, Unpronf d«r QotUiVlM III p. 10. 
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older ethnological age make and use, we find them divided 
into two very interesting groups On the one hand there is 
the stick, with developments from its crudest natural form 
to the different forms of staff-clubs (Stabkeule). The other 
kind of implements are the bow and arrow. 

a The staj^-cluhs {Stahlietdc). 

We will first occupy ourselves with the stick. It seems 
the most simple and primitive of implements a twig or 
branch of a tree. However, the infinite number of varieties, 
which primitive man has created out of this simple imple- 
ment testifies to the vividness and elasticity of his mind. 
There are round, polygonous and flat forms, straight and 
curved ones, short and long, of uniform thickness, the 
entire length or bulging slightly at one end. Some are 
employed to out, others to strike and others again to throw.^ 
Among the last mentioned the boomerangs are to be found. 
Some of these boomerangs return to the one who had 
hurled them, thereby describing a circular movement the 
physical laws of which are difficult enough to compute for 
one skilled m higher mathematics. The bulging at the 
one end of the staff-clubs of these primitive men is very 
shght ; clubs bulgmg thickly at one end do not belong to 
this primitive culture but is found in the primary matri- 
archal-agrarian culture and have a quite independent origin^ 
A dissertation of Dr. Wolfel, a pupil of mine, soon to be 
published, will show that they are derived from the natural’ 

root-bulb at the end of trees which were rooted out by man 

« 

m this agrarian culture in order to obtain new fields where 
,the women may plant and harvest vegetable food. 

The stick is also the specific and umque implement of 
the women in this primitive culture of which we have been 

1 Cf W Foy, AtiEtraliBche Flaohkealen (Ethnologica 1 1907 pp 245-262), 
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speaking It is the 'digging sticl with which they go oat 
every morning in order to col]eot vegetable food anoh as 
note, acorns edible leaves, eto., and they make use of this 
p&rtaoalat stick to dig up edible roots and other vegetable 
foods fi»ut of the ground 

h SoiD and arrmc 

If the use of stioks, their development to staS-olube by 
tile men and fronj *diggmg sticks to spades by the women, 
seems to be qmte a natoml thing and offers no special 
reason for admiration the situation changes if we consider 
the mvention and use of such an implement as the bow and 
arrow which are to be found already among these oldest 
peoples While man when using sticks or ohhs makes use 
of the strength of his own arms and hands and hence m 
the last analysis, parts of his own body do the work, m the 
case of the bow and arrow primitive man has discovered a 
new force ensting outside himself m nature, namely, 
elasticity whereby he is able to act at a distance 

We might assume that primitive man discovered this 
new force by ohservmg the living branches and boughs of 
the trees m tho forosts where he lived For we even find 
cases taday where tho Andaman Islanders and the 
Pygmies os Brown‘ and Sohebesta* had tho opportunity to 
observe, select a particular branch of a tree and constantly 
bend it ns it bIowIj grows on the tree and when it has 
attained the dosired curvature thoy out it off and then 
bend it contraiy to tho natural curvaturo artificially culti 
rated and thus they incrcaso the elnstio tension force of the 

1 A. n. Brown Th* Andaman ItUnOon, pp. 443, 436, 4S0, 

2 r Eeb«U*t* Tte Bow aoJ Arrow of tb« (ll»n 'VXVI 

IfflC, ^e8 t) 
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bow. We have here in principle already the “ reflex-bow ” 
of which we find the highly developed classical forms later 
among the Turks, Chinese and Japanese. Moreover the 
bows of the last three peoples mentioned are strengthened 
in their tension-force by means of elastic material strongly 
fastened to the bow-shaft, bat also this considerable 
advance is to be found already among the primitive Arctic 
and North American peoples. 

The arrows which the primitive man shoots are 
also highly mteresting. These oldest peoples have already 
employed means to insure the straight direction of the 
flym^ arrow. The African Pygmies did not use feathers 
for this purpose but a piece of leather or a leaf was put 
through a slit at the dull end of the arrow. The 
Negritos, the Arctic and American tribes used a primitive 
kind of feathering, the so called “ tangential ’’ and “ bridge 
feathermg”. only two feathers are employed which were 
fastened at both ends touching the round shaft of the 
arrow as the tangent touches the circumference of a circle. 
The Semang used feathers from which almost all the hair 
had been plucked and which were attached contrary to the 
direction of the flying arrow, so that the purpose intended 
could not have been to guarantee the straight flight of 
the arrow. When Doctor Schebesta made his expedition 
among them, the Semang explamed this method of feather- 
ing in the following manner an arrow thus feathered makes 
a sharp whistlmg sound during its flight which alarms 
the animal and causes it to stop for a moment’s time just 
sufficient to allow the arrow to reach it and enter its body. 
.^mong the Arctic peoples a kmd of whistle has been mvent- 
ed which is put in the wooden shaft of the arrow itself for 
fihe same purpose. 
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By Bddmg the bow to the arrow, prumtivo maTi came 
into poBsesBion ot a weapon that enabled him to cause an 
efieot at a distance and also to make his attack concealed 
by leaves or some way or other at some distance from the 
ammal, thos makmg it poesible for him to oaptoro 
the liCrgeflt and wildest animals, and that all the more 
so after he had very early learned to empoison the 
arrow. And so the bow and arrow ^^ave him a means to 
produce important efieota at a great distance, namely, 
he thus procured animal food. Thus one of the first 
weapons of man was one that had its efteot at a distance, 
and this weapon defying distanoe was gradually perfected 
m different ways becoming the parent of the cross bow, 
hioh IS m a straight hno to develop into the first fire- 
arm or gun difloharging missfles by means of explosives. 

c DtffMton cjf staff dub and boto and arrow 

The dabi on the diffusion of the two oldest weapons, 
stiok and staff-club on the one side, and the bow and 
arrow on the other, ate quite mterestmg In this regard 
we may distinguish three great groups of primitive peoples 
the great section of the Arctic and American primitive 
eulturea which, when still united, hved in Horth Eastern 
Asia , secondly the Pygmy tribes which at that time hved 
South of them m South-Western Ohina, being however 
separated from them , and finally, the group of which to-day 
only the South-Eastern Australians remain, who at that 
tune inhabited South Eastern Obina and Eastern Indo- 
China ^ 

Now, m the first largo section wo find the staff-club 
together with the bow and arrow , the second group, the 
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Pygmies, has specialized in the bow and arrow, using them 
exclusively , and finally the third section, the oldest 
Australians, on the other hand, have specialized in 
usmg only staff-clubs. Later on, of course, some bf 
these groups have taken over other kinds of weapgns as 
well from younger civilizations with whom they came into 
contact. 

The characteristic diffusion of these oldest weapons 
makes it qmte certain that the bow and^ arrow belong to 
these oldest weapons of humanity, however, at the begin- 
ning *some tribes also made use of different kinds of staff- 
clubs. It IS a very interestmg fact in this connection to 
note that some Indian tribes of North and South America 
have a bow, the shaft of which can be dismantled of its 
striDg and is in this form employable as a staff-club ^ 

Thus you can see how mteresfcmg these first imple- 
ments of humanity really are You will remember, 
however, that they were all invented and used without the 
help of stone implements, and were already produced in 
the prelithic period. We have quite the same case with 
Tegard to another invention of the highest importance 
for humanity, namely, the art of making fire 

III. The Making of Fibb 
1. Mythical pi ovenieTice of fire. 

The great importance attributed to the art of fire- 
making by primitive man himself is reflected m his myths 
and legends. However, we notice a very characteristic 
^fference between the legends of these oldest peoples of 

1 H Manizer, Lea Kaingangs de Sao Paulo (CoradoB, HugresJ (proc 23ra 
Internat Gongr AmcricanutB New York, 1930, p 771), G Bohnder, DiQ 
Indianer der tropischen Schiieogebirge Stuttgart 1S25, p 226 (Motilonea) 
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the piimitive oultrires and those of the younger, primary 
and secondary oolturee. 

Whilst the latter report that in the beginning fire was 
aealonsly guarded by the gods who would not give it to 
man and that man was tiierefore forced to steal it by cun 
ning or take from them by brutal force, the oldest, the 
pmnitive tribes relate that the Creator himself had giren 
file to mail and mstmoted him in the art of makmg fire.* 
The ilaiduB of Central Calrfomia tell how the Creator gave 
them uses of fire but counselled them to produce it only in 
then huts and not in the forest. When some of them 
transgressed this counsel and made a fire m the woods, 
the first Bin was committed, and the aDunalq who had been 
tame up to that time, from then onward fled from man 
in tenor and became wild.* 

f 5 Vu ^nd mdhodt of fir»inak\ng 


No animal has ever produced fire or tried to do so. 
On the contrary even the strongest and most ferocious 
among them fear fire and fly away from it Hence ono of 
tile uses of fire is proteotion against wild animals, especially 
m the darkness of the night. Another advantage of firo is 
protection against ohiUy and cold weather which may bo 
necessary even in worm climates during the night, bat it 
also helps man to enter and inhabit the colder regions of 
the North and South- The principal benefit of lire m 
those times was the more suitable preparation of food, 
especially the possibility of obtammg warm food There 

1 6m tb« cluncteriftle*! dlfftrtocM of thlj kind unoof tb« NertlwrD wd 
1b« Soutiifrni Ormi AoduiaBt Sdtmtdt Uni*rBJif dtr OottttflM III fp. Tti, 

lOS-lia, 

3 W Bdualdt Unpruog dtr OoitMldM II pp 139 Uli 
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IS no doubt that this was the only means to preserve the 
health and life of man even m difficult situations 

It IS true that in these primitive cultures it was not 
yet possible to cook and boil food because the art of 
pottery was not y et_-discovered^ for pottery wa&~^iy 
invented later on in the primary matriarohal-agrarian 
culture, where the female sex is responsible for this 
cultural advance. Baskets made of hollow bamboo were in 
use only among a few primitive tribes Bpod was generally 
prepared by m erely roasti ng-it However, an exceedingly 
palatable method to prepare meat came mto use quite early 
in the form of the so-called earth oven^ . the food is wrap- 
ped in leaves and laid on stones which have first been 
heated in a fire, and the whole of it was carefully covered 
up with earth and then left there for some time like that 
in the ground. After a time it was taljen out and eaten 
and they said it was delicious. 

All tribes and peoples of primitive culture know and 
make use of the art „of^fire-jnakino^_ vcith the exception of 
only two Pygmy tribes the Andamanese in Asia and the 
Bakango on the Ituri River in Central Africa, who always 
carry about smouldering sticks from their last fire , but it 
seems that they have only forgotten how to make fire The 
methods of fire-making in use in primitive tribes were the 
plough drill (which consisted m rubbing a piece of wood up 
and down in a groove of soft timber) seems to be the 
oldest device of this kind , the fire whirl, which consisted in 
twirling a shaft of hard wood between the palms of the 

* 1 Of Fr Graebner, Der Etdofen in det Sudsee (Anthropos, VII, 1913, 

pp 801-809) 

2 Of W Schmidt, Die Stellung der PygrafienyfilLer m der Entvuctlnng der 
Mengchon Stuttgart 1910, p 63 sa., Id., Ursprung der Gottcsideo III, p 12 
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hands the one end of it m a pit of softer wood , the fire saw, 
where the liana or a mmUar plant was palled back and forth, 
saw &shion, m a elit in the wood The striking of sparks 
from flint was, comparatively speaking rarely observed 
among primitive peoples by ethnologists. 

3 Ongm of fir^-maHug 

if we now ask oarselTCa how primitive man came 
into the possession of the art of fire-imking, it seems 
that lightning, striking a tree and setting it on fire, 
probably had something to do with it In a legend of 
the Gabon Pygmies of the Prenoh Congo on the ongm 
of fire it is related^ that when the Chief man had 
implored the help of God m their wretched fireless srtna- 
tion, God gave them the “ red animal fire, and showed 
them how to keep it bormog and also that the hghtnmg 
shonld always remind them of the gift of the red animal 
to man by God. Forthermore we ma} sapposo that fire 
WBS engendered, sometimes, or at least the wood undo to 
glow throagh the constant fnction of branches of a tree 
npon each other However it seems to have been the 
gemns of man which grasped the idea that fire is more 
easily produced if of the two slicks used to make fire the 
passive one be of soft wood and the active one of bard 
wood and that the ignited wood dust and glowing chips 
the direct product of the friction must needs be blown 
upon and fed with dry leaves and Bunilor materials m 
order to get a regular fire. 

The discovery of fire-mafciDg at a period early m tlio 
history of humanity was tho first stop towards a means cvf 
detecting and barncssing tho great forces of nattiro for tfio 
1 H, TtUlfi Bdunldt OrtpfiiBi dtt Oollwli**, IV f 44 *i 
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'Service of human interests. We have seen the benefits 
'that accrued to primitive man from the use of fire. But, if 
later on, fire could be used to cook food, to obtain light, for 
smelting, casting and allo^'iug metals and finally to produce 
steam thus giving us a motive force, the essential founda- 
tion for all these advances of man was already laid m the 
oldest period of human cultural histor}’’, m prelithic times. 
Only by the discovery of electricity an essentially new 
force of nature was obtained, and we know how young this 
knowledge is. How ridiculously short does not this last 
period appear, when we compare it with the tens of mille- 

nia of years in which man has had the use of fire, thanks 

« 

to that marvellous discovery of fire by our primitive fore- 
fathers so many thousand years ago. 

Thus we see that primitive man began in these oldest 
times to manifest his quite new and unique position in the 
world over against all its other creatures, being as he was, 
their lord and master and especially endowed for this 
position by the Creator with the new forces of logical 
reasoning, causal thinking and conscious final action. 
Indeed, the earth was given over to him not that he might 
take a speedy and easy possession of it, but rather that he set 
to work to conquer it, gradually and slowly, as is emphatically 
expressed at the end of the first chapter of the Bible in the 
words of the Creator : ‘‘ Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth and subdue it and rule over the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowls of the air, and all living creatures that move 
upon the earth ” (Qon. I, 28). 

, IV. Language. 

Uptil now we have been dealing only with imple- 
-ments that are used for material and economic purposes. Is 


* 


A 
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the life of pnmitive man spent m porstimg these ends f 
Does man hve only to sustam hia physical life ? No ire are 
excellently informed on the life of these oldest primitive 
peoples that it is quite otherwise. For they have a fixed 
matrimonial famihary and tribal order, a simple but 
relatively high standard of morals, a kind of monotheistic 
religion with remarkable behefe and ethics and elaborate 
religions oeremomes. In my work “ Der Ursprung der 
Gotteaidee” (Origm of tbe idea ot God) m six volnmes each 
of some 1000 pfl^, I have ooUeoted all the available 
material on the religion and spiritual hfe of these oldest 
peoples and have disoasscd it from every angle. We thos 
become absolntely oertem concemmg tbe fall hnman 
nature of primitive man m this respect that he lived a true 
hnmin mental, ethical social and religions hfe. Now, 
man also bad a special implement for directing this fall life, 
dost as his hands, k part of his own body were given bun 
by the Oreator so there was an instrament gi\ en him for 
his psyobioal life, an instrament to be further developed 
and perfected to an even higher degree this is man s work 
and it began with his very existence This instrument la 
none other than his own tongue, and the work accomplish 
ed by it 13 his baman language We arc in danger of 
entertmnmg an essentially false and incomplete idea of 
primitive man if we do not also take into consoleratjon tbs 
most admirable of all bis implements, his organ that 
enables him to speak, tji to exorcise his truly hnman faculty 
of speech, 

1 TJnmonal diffusion of languags among ths oldest people{ 
The plain fact is that oven those peoples which from 
the ethnologist s point of view are the most primitive, huio 
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their command fully developed human speech Their 
languages include words that connote general ideas, they 
<3an express themselves in clear sentences on the subjects 
they deal vith, group snch sentences to reach a conclusion, 
and follow this up so as to set forth m orderly manner 

o 

further groups of sentences. 

In my work “ Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise 
der Erde ” (Heidelberg, 1926), I believe I have, for the 
first time, set forth the results now available as to their 
actual development. These primitive races are indeed not 
so fully provided wtth the material elements of language — 
vowels and consonants They are deficient in the modified 
vowels oe and ue (the German o and v) , the fricative sounds 
s,/, and X and m the distinction between k and y, t and d, 
and p and h. The development of numerals has not yet gone 
very far, because they have as yet no large number of 
things to enumerate There is a dual system in personal 
pronouns, based on the pair of eyes, ears, and limbs, and 
the pair in a monogamous marriage. There is also no 
•classing of substantives into various groups or “ genders”, 
which, after all with their complex changes and rules of 
concordance, can become m many ways' a hindrance^ to 
fluent and familiar talk. This is why such complications 
have later become more or less obsolete in highly developed 
languages as, for instance, in‘ English. 

But aU this does not prevent these primitive languages 
-from clearly expressmg thoroughly human thoughts, 
feelings, and decisions and thus becoming efiScient instru- 
ments for lUummatmg and strengthening the intellectual life 
and social intercourse of men. As we have already remark- 
ed, even at this stage of development we find myths and 
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traditional tales that m their beauty ot desoription, their 
■deep feehng for nature, their capacity for giving expression 
to great thoughts may be regarded as the prelude to the 
musterpieoes of the -world a literature. 

2 TJanguage iht implement for piydncal and eomal life 

If language is the proper metrument for man’s mental 
and psyohioal life we know that this hfe b essentially a 
Booial one. It does mdeed take ite origm m the mdividual 
soul but it oannot be developed to any oonsiderable degree 
in the solitude of indmdual life, but society is essentially 
necessary for its foil development. And so on the one 
ha n d, language is the instmment that is necessary for the 
development ot social life, while vice veren, language 
oannot develop without aooioty Language is the instru- 
ment to make known the inner life of the soul to other 
souls to manifest its thoughts feehngs and acts oi vohlion 
(which ot themselves are immanent and remain hidden 
m the depths of the mdi-vidual soul) to others and to 
obtam from them knowledge of their inner life This 
mutual manifestatioa of souls in turn stimnlates and 
fecundates the mner psyohioal life of both persons concerned 
Furthermore the command to conquer and dominate over 
the earth was not given to the individual but to oollcotivo 
humanity as a whole ever on the moreaso. Wo have 
heard this at the end of tbo first chapter of the Bible 
‘ Increase and multiply oud fill the earth and snbdno it ’ 

3 Origin of language 

Since language m its first origin n intimately con- 
nected with sooial life it is consequently a necessary and 
indispensable instrnmont I do not think these things are 
better duoribed anywhere and with such impressiveness 
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and finesse and delicacy than in ihe second chapter of the 
Bible. Of course I do not speak here from a confessional 
point of view but as an ethnologist and historian of human 
culture. 

You remember how all the animals were conducted to 
the first man created by God in order that he may give them 
their names That describes m a few words an experience 
vhich we might thus give with gi cater detail Tlie first 

man made his enchanted excursions into the suironnding 

> 

nature with its marvels and beauties which were so 
indcsbnbably new for him. Bvclamations of surprise and 
admiration, also of feai and an\iet\ surge up within him 
and he must needs cry out especially when the reigning 
calmness of the mineral and vegetable world was suddenly 
disturbed by an animal endowed as it is witli the faculty 
of locomotion, and the strangeness, the alertness or mildness 
of the animal awakened in him diffefent emotions These 
characteristic exclamations, which were m some way oi other 
appropriate and corresponding to the special nature and 
properties of the particular animal, were nothing else than 
the beginning of language, the first words formulated by 
man 

It IS characteristic that man, the future hunter of 
animals to obtain food, was destined to give names to the 
animals The genius of a great Austrian poet, Edward 
Hlatky, in his poem “ Weltenmorgen ” (Dawn of the world) 
has mvented the female complement to this by representing 
Eve, the first woman, as giving names to the flowers 
When Eve gave food to the man it was vegetable food, 
fruits collected from the trees, as women later on procured 
food by collecting plants 
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When Adam called out to the animals m surpriBe and 
admiration they did not understand him, m the some way 
as he ooold not understand the sounds that some of them 
uttered. Thus he became sadly aware that there was no- 
pOGsibihty of internal oommnnioation between him and the 
amtnals and that they were unable to satisfy his inner- 
most need of sharing with another being the joyful emo- 
tions that filled his soul almost to burstmg Hm gnef nnd 
disappointment at this moved him to seek solace in sleep 
and BO he fell mtq a deep sleep not an ordinary but a 
visionary and dreamy sleep (Hehr tardcjrali), and in the 
vision he expenences m this sleep out of the longmg desire 
that filled ins breast, a hemg was formed who could under- 
stand tua langoage and whose language he could understand 
This understanding of each other s language was so perfect 
that they were both able to establish the beginnings of 
soaal life between themselves. On awokenmg from sleep 
he found the being ho needed and desired and with 
whom he could fulfil and develop the beginning of 
language m human society It was only then that their 
bond could be not only a physical but also a mental one to 
form the basis for the whole human society, tho truo 
human family, or as it is said at the end of tho second 
chapter of the Bible “ Wherefore a man shall leave father 
and mother and shall cleavo to his wife, and they shall bo 
two in one flesh (Gen II, 24) 

All these events took places that b, this entire manifcs 
tatiou of true human colfcuro m matcnal, ecoDomical, 
social, ethical and religions life as wo have seen, alrcadj in 
tho first period uf human existence on earth, m tho ago of 
bono and wood, in tho prehthio era- Tho beginning of tho 
groat hthio cpocli la not identical with tho beginning ot 
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human culfenrc m general. Neifcbcr are Uie first crude 
forms of stone implements produced in this epoch the 
first signs of his faculty of logic and reasoning It is 
not the first page m the great book of human cultural 
history which we read here It is but the first page of a 
new chapter of this history which had already been opened 
previous to that. Though it is a chapter of long duration 
and high importance it is not the first chapter of this 
histor}'. And in this new chapter SuiantUwpus Pchincrisis 
will have many important things to tell, fiighty interesting 
too l^cause of what he experiences as he proceeds to 
extend his mastery over a new set of materials when he 
goes to work upon stone to fashion his implements 
therefrom. But there are others, more competent than 
myself, who can give you information on these highly 
interesting details. I am obliged to fimsh my lecture 
which has already grown too long, and I wish to thank 
you for the kind patience with which you have followed 
my lecture. 



A LEA'B' EBOM THE CULTUEAL 
ANTHEOPOLOGY OP OEISSA 
By SiimiBi NiBATAM Boy Esqb., M.A, B Ij. 

Ort33a IS iDEide up of the British diatnots and the 
Btatej. It 13 a country of absorbing interest to the students 
of anthropology We can etill see here aborigmal races 
who have not lost their original charaotensfacs hy coming 
into contact with oivibsation and modem culture. The 
states still provide shelter to large numbers of aboriginal 
and semt-aboriginal races, such ao the Bhmyns, Binjhals, 
Bhnmijas, Qonds Khonds Koras, Oraons, Santals, Bavats 
and Sudhaa. Each of these prumtivD tribes is a study in 
itself and shows how man lived in the pest. In the lowest 
rungs of Hmdu society there ere a good many castes of 
aboriginal descent who have lost their oharacteristicB and 
imbibed some of the ideas of popular Hmduisin. 

The tradition of political supremacy of the abongmal 
races can still bo noticed m vanous parts of Orissa. Odra, the 
ancient name of Orissa, is derived from the name of a tnbe. 
In many parts of Orissa and particularly m the pargana of 
Khurda, there exists to this day a race of agncnlturists or 
Chasas who profess to be Hmdus and are m no way diffe- 
rent in their physical obaraotenstics from the general 
population, but who arc shunned hy their neighbours as 
degraded beings and obliged to live by tbomselvcs in sepa 
rate communities having their own separate Brahman 
priests and peculiar customs and social observances 
Although Chasas m name, they ore looked down upon as 
the lowest of the low even by the Telo and other castes. 
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who according to the Puramc gradation should themsehes 
be lower. These men, like the oppressed Bhumi 3 as of 
Chota Nagpur, consider themselves the real proprietors of 
the soil and have a clear impression that the Eajas of Orissa 
were mere usurpers of a country which once belonged to 
them. Saraladas, a mediaeval Onya poet, supports their 
pretension in his translation of the Mahabharat by describ- 
ing Orissa as the kingdom of the Ods, Odrarastra. The 
prevalence of the Od race m Khurda and the promment 
position which that part of the country'occupies in the 
history of Orissa suggest the idea of its having been at 
one time the capital of Od dominion. But how far that 
dommion extended, it is impossible to determine satisfac- 
torily. 

The Savaras were known to the Indo-Axyans m the 
Vedic times. A tradition of Savara supremacy hangs about 
the district of Sahabad, m Bihar. In the days of the 
Mauryas, Oudh and Bihar were occupied by Aryanised 
tribes and Magadha was the centre of civilisation. The 
power and wealth of Magadha declmed in the third century 
AD. and when the Guptas shifted the capital of their 
kingdom westwards to the Doab and Malwa, a great part of 
Esistern India passed mto the hands of the aborigines. 
The Cheros, a Kolarian tribe, became the rulers of Bihar, 
Local tradition ascribes to the Savaras the conquest of the 
Cheros and then expulsion from the plateau of Shahabad 
m the year 421 of the Sahbahan era or 600 A.D. The 
history of at least two states of Orissa bears witness to the 
■supremacy of the Savaras. It is said that Dhenka Savara 
iounded the state of Dhenkanal, which was named after 
him. About the middle of the 17th century, Smgha 
Bidyadhar founded the present ruling family of Dhenkanal^ 
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titer knimg Dhenka Savara The first Bajpat Baja of Pal 
Lahara b said to have been selected by the Savaras and 
other tabes as then chief and legend relates that he 
•obtamed the name of Pal beeanse he was saved danng a 
battlp by the Savaras hidmg him nnder a heap of straw 
The Zniumdai of Botasamhar is the aristocratic rcpreeen- 
dative of the abongmal Bmjhala m the distaot of Sambal 
pore. The present Zammdar has edited an old book 
named Nnsmgha Mahatmya and has claimed m that 
book a Bajput ciigm for the Bmjhals It is narrated m 
that book that fonr heroic yonths who were brothers 
possessed wonderfol magical powers and mamed Savar 
Bohar girls and became the progenitors of the Bmjhals, 
-the eldest of these brothers is said to be the propositus of 
the Zammdar family of Borasambar 

The Bhmyas played an important part in the early 
history of Keonjhar and even now a new chief wms his 
iway to the gadt through Bhuiya ceremonials, bomg 
oamed as a part of the cetomomes on the back of a 
Bhoiyo. The Zanundars of Borasambar used to mstal 
the chiefs of Patna on their formal aooession to the gadi 
The Savaras and the Bmjhals were tho aborigmal 
inhabitants of the Patna state and the installation of tho 
•chief by their reproaontative,tho Zammdar of Borasambar, 
has its own tale to tell 

In tho sea board distriols of Orissa as m tho states 
to-day tho aboriginal element predominated m tho remote 
past. Tho ongmal Aryan settlors wore a few m number 
and they could not orcato a wall of untouchabilitj round 
tbo aboriginal tribes, but opened them to tho slow and 
gradual process of assimilation by tho Hmdu society 
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According to the Census Eeport of 1931 there are 
thirty-one depressed classes in Bihar and Orissa numbering 
6,510,192 who are returned as Hindus. In the same 
castes there area few persons (21,864 in all) who are re- 
turned under other denominations. The scavenging pastes 
(Dorns, Hans, Halalkhoris and Lalbegis) are under one 
designation or other distributed over the whole length and 
breadth of Orissa. Several depressed classes like the 
Ghusurias, Godras, Gokhas, Irikas, Kandras, Kelas, Mahu- 
rias, Manjans are confined almost entirely to Orissa 
or at’ least to the Oriya-speakmg tracts including Angul, 
Sambalpur and the states.. The Bauns number 314,979 and 
are found mostly m Orissa and Chota Nagpur There is a 
tradition that they were a clean caste upto the time of 
Ea]a Prataprudra Deb, when they became degraded by 
reason of their strong attachment to Buddhism. 

These depressed classes within the Hindu fold showed 
the greatest anxiety to improve their status in the social 
hierarchy by assuming names other than those by which 
they are commonly known during the last Census enumera- 
tion. Their general desire was to be recognised as Brah- 
mans or Eajputs in some form or another. To give a few 
instances, the Babhans retained themselves as Bhumihar 
Brahmans, the Barhis as Viswakarma Brahmans, the 
Kumars (Lohars) as Viswakarma Brahmans, the Bhats as 
Brahma Bhat Brahmans, the Banks as Jadubanshi Ksha- 
triyas, the Dosadha as Gahlot Kshatriyas. 

Whatever view may be taken of the advantages or 
^sadvantages of caste as a social institution, it is impos- 
sible to conceive of any useful discussion of the population 
questions in India, m which caste would not be an import- 
ant element Caste is still the foundation of the Indian 
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social fabno and the lecord of caste is sfeOl tho best guide 
to the changes in the vanona social strata of the Indian 
society 

Hindu society has sarvived so Jong and assimflated 
a vast number of non Aryans not by the poiver of kmgs or 
the propaganda ol missionaries, bat by the ideals of life of 
the Brahmans and the Kshatrivas. These ideals act as a 
suction pump to the non Aryan tnbes to draw them to the 
Hindu fold Thousands of them ore reforming their bves 
and ohangmg their manners, onstoms and social rastitu- 
tions to be recognised first os Hindus and then os beI6ng 
mg either to the Brahman or Ksbatnya (saste, m some one 
or another of its far flung tamifi cations TJoe only diflacoltj 
arises when a non Hindu tribe happens to be beef-eatmg 
Bat even in snob a case the imperceptible conversion into 
Hinduism does take glace m conrse of tame with the refor- 
mation m the matter of food. The Pans and the Savaras 
of Onsaa were at one time given to the takmg of beef and 
they have completely given up their habit under the urge 
of Hmdmsm and come to the Hindu fold. Bat the case is 
different when a degraded caste given to the habit of 
taking beef is converted into Mahomedanism and gams tlio 
consciousness of a higher and superior status over castes of 
tho same standing in culture and intellect. It then bo 
comes impervioua to the influence of Hinduism and can 
not be assimilated into tho Hindu fold. 

It often happens that a sub^ictaon of a caste bccamo 
degraded for some reason or another, while another bu1>scc- 
tion continues to enjoy tho nghta and privileges of a cleau 
caste In East Bengal according to Dr Wist " there 
are tu£> groat sub^ri^ions of tho Teh caste, tho Tail Pat 
or Manohar Pat and tho Tcli tho fomn r being tho richer 
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and more nutaerous. The Tail Pat are frequently distin- 
guished by the epithet Do-patti from having adopted the 
Sudra marriage custom of carrying the bride and bridegroom 
on stools. The Teli again are known as Ekgachhi from 
their planting a cliam’pa tree on which the bridegroom sits* 
while the bride is carried round him several times os is 
the custom with the Ghindha baniks. Originally, it is said, 
there were no divisions, and all oilmen belonged to one 
caste, but in course of time, as wealth accumulated in 
their hands, the richer families ashamed o^ their ancestral 
occupation have adopted a new name to conceal their 
origin. Thus, in the districts of Central Bengal, Telis who 
have grown rich call themselves Tilis and affect to be of a 
higher lineage than the Telis, although they still retain 
their old family titles. Wealth and prosperity have made 
them give up the manufacture of oil and led them to 
become Amdawalas or traders buymg goods wholesale 
and selling them retail. Some go to ’the length of saying 
that Till is a caste wholly distinct from the Teli, but I 
doubt whether the process of separation has as yet gone 
so far as this.” 

In Orissa, the Telis are a more compact caste than the 
Telis of Bengal There is no such caste as the Tibs of 
Bengal who belonged originally to the undivided Teh 
community but gradually became a separate caste with a 
distinct mark of superiority over the commumty from 
which it seceded. The Kalus or the oil pressers of 
Bengal have now completely sepajated from the parent 
caste and are now more an entirely separate caste than 
fi, sub-section. But the oil pressers or the Ekadasia Telis 
of Onssa who employ a smgle bullock m their mdls for 
pressing oil have not completely separated from the great 
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Tell commnBity It is no donbt true that the Tehs- who 
BT^ better employed look down upon the oil pressing sec- 
tion with a slight scorn but the scorn that attaches to the 
profession of oil pressing is more on aocount of the poverty 
of the oil pressers than on account of their inherent infe- 
riority by reason of birth. The entire Hinda society of 
Orissa 18 organised on a more hWal basis. The high caste 
Brahmans are mainly oonoentrated m the Sosan villages 
of the district of Pun and the sub'dinsion of Jajpur m the 
district of Outtapk and their influence has not penetrated 
to the masses m the same way and to the same extent as 
the mfluenoe of the Brahmans has penetrated to the masses 
of Bengal In Onssa, the caste Consciousness of the various 
castes has not developed to the extent it has done m 
Bengal 

The Census Eeport of 1931 says " In the last census 
report it was obseirv^ that while marriages between per- 
sons bolongmg to different castes were still unheard of, 
there were signs of greater lanty in this matter as botwoon 
the sub-castes of the same caste. Instances were mtod of 
the Ahn- community of Bihar, the Kayasthaa and the 
Brahmins of Orissfu Money acts in these cases as a 
mighty leveller of sub-castes If a member of a lower 
Bub-caste acquires monej power or authontj he mames 
into the immediately higher sub-casto and gradually 
becomes amalgamated into it. Thus most of the sub- 
castes of the Brahman caste are gradually being amal 
gamated into the common genus. The Chasas of Pun 
district are thus trying to mtormarrj into and pass 
thomsolvos off as roombors of tbo Khandait casto, while 
the Kliandaits in thoir turn arc trying to iutcnimny 
into and pass tbcmsclvcs off os mombers of the Karnn 
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c,^ste. This IS nob duo to any relaxing o£ tho rules of 
inter-marriagc or connnensalily. These rules arc as hard 
and inexorable as ever, but as social rules have lost their 
sanction and their binding force, people ue^cl fear pr 
scruple to violate them vrhenever it suits them to do so. 
The man of power and pelf can shut the mouth of the caste 
people with gold and break the social rules with impunity. 
Farther testimony to the power of the purse m these 
matters is furnished by a Deputy Collector serving in Orissa. 
Sagarpesa or the class of men and women* born of parents 
not bound by wedlock are tr;^ ing to be absorbed into tho 
caste of their father; and Uieir success or failure depends 
on their individual prosperity. While in the Settlement, 
I tried to record their caste correctly, but this led to such 
social antagonism and created such a row that I had to 
leave the question altogether to the sweet will of the 
parties concerned.” » 

The Census Heporb of 1931 says “ The formation of 
the cast Savas to advance the social status of the lower 
castes is not a new phenomenon, but it has become very 
much more common during the last decade. In most 
cases the procedure is more or less uniform. A new name 
IS selected for the caste, its members are adjured to adopt 
the sacred thread and various resolutions are passed dealing 
with such questions as food and drink, the abandonment of 
“ degrading ” occupations, postponement of the age of 
marriage, etc. The attitude of the higher castes towards 
these movements was at first definitely hostile. The 
wealing of the sacred thread for example roused no little 
lesentment. But later on this attitude appears to have 
been considerably modified. By some accounts the former 
hostility has given place to indifference. Others hold that 
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■these aotivltnes are still 'viewed with a laohrymoee eye 
even though they no longer provofee active opposition 
One oorrespondent roundly declares that the Brahmans 
■who get fees are rather enoonraging them though they 
refuse to oonsidet that sooial status is improved thereby 
fPho prmoipal item m the programme which is still liable 
to give nee to trouble is that which relate to the 
abandonment of btgan or other menial work The foUowmg 
accounts refer particularly to the Ganras of Outtack and 
Balasore, who are atnvmg to get themselves recognised as 
Yadubansi Kshatnyas but, muiaitt muiandv it deseribcs 
■what has been going on m several other distnots of the 
province “ They have not only assumed the sacred thread 
but also refused to work as palanqnin-beaieis. Thoir 
attempt to discard this traditional occupation, resnltmg 
m much inconvenience to other comimmitios m the 
mofnssilB of Onssa wtare communioabon by road is very rare 
has been resisted by these other commonities. The 
Khandaite and Karans, who ore genemHy the most in- 
fluential and well-to-do amongst the local inhabitants 
and whose ideas of false prestige combined -with an 
exaggerated notion of the purdah system has made them 
the worst sufferers in this respect, have led the opposihon 
and the rivalry has nponed mto actual notry at scveml 
places m the district of Ckittaok.' 

The pretension to assume a Brahman or Eapjat 
ongm by a lower caste is of recent ongin. But the deeiro 
of a non Aryan tribo to coma into Hindu fold, to woiship 
the Hindu gods and goddesses, to have tbo services of, 
Brahman priests, and to conform to the mlos of olein 
eating and clean Irving is as old ns the bills and has effected 
a largo increase m the nnmorical strength of the Hindus 
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throughout India. The aboriginals have no invigorating 
traditions or histor} and no wiitlen language. Thej’ 
li.ive no culture of their own. Their tribal attachments 
and aflmities are getting less strong c\ ery day with tjbe 
progress of modern ideas. The modern ideas of life and 
culture are so widespread that there is hardly a nook or 
corner of Oiissa which has not been touched by them. In 
Orissa the followers of Chnstianify or Mahomcdanism are 
\ery few in number. So the Hindu ideals of life, religion 
and society have been before the eyes *of the aboriginal 
racei? for good many centuries and it is only natural that 
they would be captivated by them I have already said 
that the Hindu society of Orissa is more catholic than the 
Hindu society of Bengal. Buddhism had a very strong 
influence in Orissa. Fahian, the Chinese traveller of the 
4th century, seems not to have visited Orissa. After his 
peregrination in Bihar and Bengal, ,he started for Ceylon 
from Tamralepta on the mouth of the Eupnaram, but 
Huen Tsang, two centuries after him, arrived at Tan-mo- 
lity, the Tomralipti of the Hindus and the Tamalites of 
classical writers, modern Tamluk, at a time when the town 
contained a dozen Buddhist convents and ten thousand 
monks. It had several memoriaf stupas, one of which was 
200 feet high and was said to have been built by Asoka. 
The district m which it was situated bote the same name 
and measured about 250 miles in circumference He then 
entered Orissa (Outcha). There he saw a hundred 
monasteries containing nearly ten thousand monks who 
studied the law of the Great Translation. There were also 
* many heretics, who frequented the temple of the Debas. 
The followers olthe error and of the truth lived pell-mell. 
There were a dozen stupas built by Alsoka The recluse 
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ideal o£ Buddlusm led to the excayation ol rock temples 
throughout Onssa from the Ist oentory AJD to the 10th 
century A.D The rock oavee of Khandgm and Udoygm m 
the distnot of Pun and of Lahfgin, Udaigm and Eatnagm 
in the diBtnot of Onttaok bear witness to this day to the 
spread of Buddhism. Kings and emperors eioaTated the 
roofc-oavea and endowed lands for the maintenanoe of Bud 
dhist hermits. Buddhist monks spent the tamy season in 
these caves and started on their travel after the cessahou 
of the rams. The people of all classes formed the strongest 
attachment to Buddhism. So when Hmdn society came to be 
reoonstmoted with the advent of Hindu kings like Tayab 
Keshan, oonoession had to be made as a matter of neceasit) 
to the influence of Buddhiam and mnoh of the ngidity 
of the rulee of caatea and the rules of cleanbness could not 
lie given effect to The preponderance of the aboriginal 
element m the popolstion also led to the relaxation ol the 
oaste roles on the formation of the Hmdn societj after the 
downfall of Buddhism Thia will be evident from the 
fact that throughout the plains of Orissa ervery vfllage 
has a tutelary goddess called Gram Devati or Thaknrani 
The Gram Davati is generally established under the shade 
of a tree, sometimes a house is constructed for her proteo 
tion from the rain and the sun, and sometimes though 
very rarely she has not the protection of a tree The god 
dess IS commonly represented by a piece of shapeless 
stone , Burrounded by several small pieces of stones, also 
shapeless, representing her children All the pieces uro 
smeared with vermilion , carved images are also met aitli 
though very rarol) Tlie> aro not uniform in their details, 
and tnanj of them were ptolnbly onginallj oonstruoted for 
other purpaios Somstimes the trunk of a Ine, supposed 
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to possess supernatural properties like the Sahara, is smear- 
ed with vermilion and worshipped as the village goddess, 
Tho most remarkable feature of the Gram Bevati worship 
is the non-pricstly castes of the men who conduct it. -In 
the plains, the Bhandari Mali, Haul, or Bhopa is usually 
the priest. The aboriginals select men of their own tribes 
to officuite as priests. The Sudhas, Savors and Gonds call 
their priests Dehun and the Khonds call them dam. It 
seems hardly open to question that the worship of the 
malevolent spirit, through the medium of shapeless stone, 
is an olX-shoot of the fetishism of tlie aborigines. It still 
includes, though to a restricted sense, the sacrifice of 
animals which is one of the most characteristic features of 
aboriginal worship. The olTering of fowls (m some cases) 
which are so rigorously excluded from the houses of the 
upper classes of Hindus, can hardly ho said to be any- 
thing obbei than <in aboriginal p^adtice. The relega- 
tion of the priestly function to the Sudra castes 
is another link m the chain of circumstances which indicate 
the aboriginal origin of this form of worship. While the 
Brahmans stood aloof, the mass of the people leavened in 
their ower strata by the aborigines adopted the faith which 
by its easy explanation of the origin of evils appealed most 
strongly to simple minds. The Brahmans could not 
however long stand against the popular current which thus 
set in and they eventually invented the more refined forms 
•of worshipping the same malevolent spirit. 

The comparative laxity of the caste rules and the 

Tales of cleanliness m Orissa is also attributable to the 

* 

-absence of the Mussalmans in large numbers and to the 
lact that the Mussalman conquerors had not had the 
-opportumty to attempt the cultural conquest of Orissa. 


» 
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In Bengal, in the thuteanth and the fourteenth eentonea 
the roles of caste and the tales of eleanhnees (Aohar and 
Biohat) wore rather mild. Bat with the growth of a largo 
huiriber of fitossahnan oonvetto, backed by Mussnlman 
mlata, the Mossnlman infloanoe began to filter mto the life 
of the people. There was no Hindu king nor even a very 
powerful potentate m the whole of the oountry to oheok 
the progrees of the Musaalman influence. People, eepe- 
oially the tioh people, mutated the Mussulmans in 
language, dress, and manners. The Brahmans thought 
that they could stop the progress of Mnsaulman influbnce 
and save the country from bemg, denationalised only by 
deviamg stnot laws of the Smntis for the Hindus. These 
laws, which seem to be now of no use whatsoever, had a 
great value m then days. They oheoked the penetration 
of the country by Mahomedan oultore and created a barrier 
between the Hindus find the Mussulmans, that stopped 
once for all all unoonsoions imitation of the conquerors. 
In Onssa whioh passed under the sway of Akbar for the 
first time and remamed under Mogul domination till 1750 
when the Mahrattas oonquoted the country, thoro was no 
imperious necessity to counteract the cultural mllnonco of 
the Mussulmans The converts to Mahomedanisiu at 
the present day do not number more than 8A par cent 
of the entire population and most of the ancestors of tho 
present day Mussulman families were disbanded soldiora 
of the defeated Patban army whom Todormall, one of tho 
greatest statoamen that India has over produced appeased 
by tho grant of land so that they would not rise in reorolt , 
against tho Moguls at the slightest opportunity or suspicion. 
Tho people of Orissa woro a homogeneous wholo and tho 
Hindu ideals of cultiiro and religion wero dominnuL So 
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li was not at all necessary to devise the minute rules of 
couduot, regulating the life of the people in trivial de- 
tail'; to stress their rational and religious characteristics 
and to mark them o!T from those of the Mahomedans. 
The rules of cleanliness (Achar and Bichar) wpre also 
slackened a good deal in Orissa after the model of its 
national deitv, Jagaunath, wlioso sacred cooked rice 
offeiings can be taken by all without distinction of caste or 
creed The Hindu kings as heads of the state were the 
higliest authority m caste matters. They acted on the 
advice of the Brahmans and seldom disregarded their 
opinion in matters of caste. But as executive heads of 
the state, their authority was supreme and nobody could 
disobey their orders. They regulated and controlled the 
entire machinery of castes in their state, checked, modified 
and reformed the caste rules, removed little rubs and 
angularities in the working of tho caste machinery and 
lubricated the entire system with a view to make 
its working smooth and efficient. They prevented 
oppression of one caste by another and the growth 
of imreasonable, arbitrary and deleterious customs 
and conventions. It was their royal prerogative to see 
that society was administered in all social matters by 
just and equitable rules. In Nepal and important Hindu 
states of India this royalty to this day administers Hindu 
society with the aid of the Brahmans and see to the just 
and proper working of the caste rules. Much of the 
cathohcity m the social organisation of Hindu society of 
Orissa is attributable to the long line of powerful Hindu 
* kings who ruled the country with an undisputed sway right 
till the middle of the reign of Emperor Akbar The 
guidmg hands of the sovereign was removed from the 
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Hman Booietj' of Bengal m. the very begmnmg of the 18th 
, centory and as a conseqnenoe mnoh irregnknfaes crept 
into the ■working of the social machinery 'which are patent 
even to-day The Hindu society of Onssa remained strong, 
virile and plagtia under its powerful Hindu kings for mote 
than three oenturiea after the Fathan conquest of 
and ite healthy tone m the past la still apparent m its 
oathohoity, reasonableness and flexibihtj m some oaste 
matfars and above all m its freedom from the rules of 
cleanliness }(Aohai and Biohar) which are almost a curse 
of all Hmdn homes m Bengal 

The -first Brahman settlers el Onssa like the first 
Brahman settlers of Bihar and Bengal soon lost that 
charaotenstios and become degraded m their manners 
and onstoms by the contagion of the non Aryan 
tribes who oonnted mote than 06% of the total population 
They lived not m one place but were scattered throughont 
the country They could not keep tho fito of thoir ideal 
burning m the land whore such ideals of culturo and punty 
were totally nnknown end tho very reverse thereof held 
sway and dommated tho hfe of the people As Brahman 
immigrants increased in number Hindu gods and goddesses 
wore set up in different parts of the conntrj and came to 
be wotehippod by tho indigenous tribes and castes. But 
hoforo Hinduism was firmly ostabhshed m tho land, 
Buddhism oamo in with all tho fervour of a now creed and 
leavened the ideals of Hindu religion and culture It 
remained dominant for a thousand j cars and infiaenoed 
the life of tho people m tho different walks of hfo. Bo 
when powortql Hindu kings appeired in Onssa on the 
downfall of Buddhism, they bnilt beautiful Hmdu temples, 
organised spectacular Hindu ntunls on an ohtomto scale 
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}niprt‘'*' i\v'' uf iho people »ntl e^tahli^'hocl 

in pure }Vibnnn< in liu'ir fMpl^^l Un\n^ (o Keep 
ihe hIoiK <'f Hindu cull me and udipton l>^'fore tlieiv 
'I’he lu‘^tei \ of llu ‘-c Brainn.in Ctdenu.s is an 
iinputsMit eliap'u 1 in the cuUnral histoi \ of On‘'^a and is 
fif prent iniorc^t to the students oi cultural anthropology. 

The t fleet of the ( suihhshim nt of a small eolnn\ <if 
puie Br.dnnans fiom outsjde Oiissi at Jajpur, tlu* (apital 
<tf dajatiKcsharj, on tlu' si^rjalhfe of Oriss.i was heiaondous 
and itopiratul in moiewa^s tlian one. 'Die descendants 
of the^L Ihahmin ettlon.^ls ,it Jajpur elauii ilial then 
ancestors <vime from Kananj tlu plaee to v,hieh the anet's- 
tor*- of the Benqali })ra]imans a ho belonged aecui ding to 
tradition. 

33ut the Vtdic branch of the UtKal JBrnhn ans is said 
to have come U» Jajpur from the Deccan. The occupation 
of tlifc pure Brahmans nas the studyof thc scriptures, the 
performance of the \anous Yajnas or sacrificial perform- 
ances, the worship of their household gods and goddesses 
and the teaching of Sanskrit in its various branches to 
deserving Brahman students, who lived during the period 
of tbeir study with their Gurus or teachers. The produce 
of the lands granted to them b3’ the king w'as sufficient to 
meet all the wants of their families and they had ample 
leisure to devote themselves whole-heartedly to study and 
the performance of the various religious rites and observ- 
ances. Tradition relates that long before Yayati Kesbari 
Brahma, the god of fire performed a sacred sacrifice at 
Jajpur in which ten thousand Brahmans participated. It 
seems that this tradition refers to Jajpur as the first settle- 
ment of the Aryan Brahmans in Orissa long before the 
days of Yayati Keshan, who probably selected Jajpur as his 



oapital faecausB of its long association with the Babumn 
sattlere and tha teligione atinospheie of the place. The 
Brahman settlers thought it beneath their dignity to earn 
their livelihood even by the profession of worshipping gods 
and goddesses. They devoted their whole life to onlture 
and religion and attracted the people among whom they 
lived, by their truthfolness, piety, independence and devo- 
tion to rebgion In one word they were the embodiment 
of all that was best in Hnndn religion and onltnro and 
people around them tried to follow their ideals as best os 
they coold „ 

The colony of the pore Brahmans at Ja;pnr enjoyed 
royal favours for generations and wore oonsnlted by 
kings and potentates m all matters of caste and rebgion 
They sat at the Mnbtimandap Sava of Jajpnr and people 
sought their opmion on vanons pomts on payment of small 
fees. Yajnas or eaorihQ,al oSermgs to the fire were very cost 
ly affairs and noh men performed them through the mstni 
mentality of these learned and pions Brahmans both for 
religious merit and for worldly advancement, health and 
prosperity The Brahmans who performed the sacrifices 
and those who controlled and guided their performance wore 
amply rewarded by the devout and religiously minded people 
who celebrated the rituals 

The Brahman colonists by the high ideal of tUcir life 
and cultnre pushed completely into the shade the Brahmans 
who lived in the land before they came Those who were 
engaged m the profession ofworshippmg gods and goddesses 
were slightly degraded la tbo social scale and came to K ^ 
known as Dovala Bmhmans. Tbo pure Brahmans, who 
obtained the name of Sosani Brahmans by reasons of Ihcir 
Inang in villages or sasnns sottlednn tbein b\ royal grant-' 
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looked down npon the Dc\ala }3rahmana a«; of an inferior 
caato 

Some of the original Brahman ‘^oltlcra of Orissa of 
nndonhtod Aryan oxtrar'tiou, had taiccn to the plough and 
('nlti\alion cither under the i«nnGnce of llio non^Aiyan 
coiniminitics or of Biicldhisni xshieli was the dominant 
religion of the land for full ton ccntniies. The} oould not 
come up to the idciil of the Biahinanic life and culture and 
were decrr.idcd to the status of the cultnating castes. Their 
de^'Cendant^ still call themsehes l^rahihans and use the 
''aciad thrCvid after pei forming a sort of Upana^an cere- 
mony. They ha\e two classes — ihe llaluasaud the Saruas. 
The former drne the plough with their owm hands and 
the latter originally followed the occupation of cultivating 
Saru or edible arum. Degraded JBrahinans arc found m 
almost ever} pro\ ince of India and tlioir degradation can bo 
generallv ascribed to their following ^^on-prlestIy vocations 
on the eve of the reconstruction of Hindu society after the 
downfall of Buddhism, 

Jaipur remained the cultural centre of Orissa for good 
many years, but the political capital was soon shifted to the 
south and was near about Cuttack for good many years. 
After the downfall of Buddhism the cult of Siva and Sakti 
rose m Orissa m all its glory. Jajpur was the main centre 
of that cult and Bhubaneswar came next in importance to 
it. The cult of Jagannath, which is another form of 
Yaisnavism, became dominant in Orissa and pushed to the 
shade the cult of Siva and Sakti. The Tantric worship of 
^elaborate rituals and hard austerities was difficult to per- 
form. The cult of Jagannath on the other hand is mainly 
based -on the cult of Bhakti or devotion and is rather easy 
^0 practise and perform. The common people who had 
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not the tenacity, courage and wholediearted devotion that 
the Tantrio worship olaimed from ife devotees took readfly 
to the onlt of Jagannath and became Vaisnavs. 

The shifting of the pohtioal power to the sonth and 
the ri^ng gfones of the colt of Jagannath led the Hindn 
Bajas of later penod to establish sasau villages m the 
district of Pun and partuinlarly in the pergana of Eahang 
There are sizteen famona sasan vdlagEs m the pergana of 
Bahang, besides a nninber of smaller sasana AH the 
important sasan villages are governed by the same polity, 
and the pnnoiples underlying then social constitution are 
the same. The village pohty and principles of social or- 
ganisation of the sasan vQlages of Bahang are a wonderful 
survival of the old village oommunity and have not their 
paraHel anywhere else m Onsaa. AH these viUages were 
onginafly given to a single Brahman of sterling mcnt and it 
was mtended that thfr land would bear no rent. But the 
Brahman donees refused to take the land rent free m per- 
petuity and BO it was settled between the donor and the 
donees that a quit rant called Tania rent sbould bo paid by 
the latter to the former The donee did not think it advn 
sable to hve alone m the village xnth his family so ho 
brought his Brahman friends and neighbours and appor- 
tioned to them lands for their maintenanoc. The donee 
and hts friends who settled in the village wore jomtlj and 
Boverally responsible for tho quit rent payable to the Ba^is. 
A portion of the onlhvablo lands was set apart and settled 
on families of barber, washerman, carpenter, oQinnn sweet 
moat vendor and others who did sorviocs to tho villagers. 
In lieu of lands they rendered services to tho Brahmans 
and their dtscondants ore domg tho same oven today 
Smeo tho foundation of tho viUago many transfers of loud 
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to stranger'^ have tal^cn place, but none of the transferees 
have l>ccn nnitalcd on f he landlords shcrista and the entire 
bod} of villagers are re‘;ponsiblc for the rent bolli jointly 
and severally. The houses stand in lows on both sides of 
a road generally running east to west. There arc two 
loinplcs one of Sakti and the other of Siva or Visnii at the 
tvo cuds of the road. There is a .Tors or artificial water 
channel running the entire length of the village a little 
distant from each row of houses. The ladies had vci}' little 
occasion to come to the road in front of* the two rows of 
houses, They could go round the village along the nariow 
path, bordering the Jora. 

* 

The sasan villages of Oiissa w’orc at one tune tlic real 
glor} of the land. d'Jic Brahin.ms of tliese villages were 
all well-versed in Sanskrit and some of them weie profound 
scholars m more than one branches of learning They 
had ample leisure and they utilised ‘it'm the study of 
literature and sciences that were known m those days. 
The Brahman boys of the village learnt Sanskrit from theses 
renowned Pandits and became Pandits in due course. 
Every house was a school and the entire village was a uni- 
versity on the purest oriental model The subjects taught 
in the village umversity had very wide range. Literature, 
poetry, rhetoric, Na 3 'a or logic, grammar, astronomy,* 
astrology, science of religion (the tantras), mathematics,* 
smritis, and medicines for men and beasts were some of the 
subjects m which the Brahman Pandits of the old school 
were proficient and they taught them to their pupils, who 
were all invariably Brahmans, in them own homes. The 
descendants of these Pandits have now left the profession 
of learning for its own sake and are eking out a miserable 
existence by following the profession of clerks arid mmis- 
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tenal offloers. Bat the wealth of learning that was so assidn 
onsly stored m the sasan villages by the Pandits of the old 
Bohool IS still there m the shape of cartloads of palm-leaf 
mannsonpts which have not been classified or prmted np 
to the present day They are all m the Sanskrit langnago 
but written m Onya oharaoteis. Only a few of the 
manusonpta are in the Oriya language. The Pandits were 
all SanskntiBtB and they really eonsideied Bevanagn or 
Sanskrit to be the language of the gods — the language lu 
whioh the sacred sonptures of the country have been 
wntten. They looked upon the vemaoubr with contempt 
and denaion There ware m Onya in those days only a 
few books of merit and ahdmg interest. 

The Pandits by then contempt and dislike for the 
Oriya language were preoluded from writing books in Onya. 
They learnt a bWe of the vomaonlar m village school 
under a pedagogue and then made a etraight plnnge mto 
Sanskrit literature. Sausknt was then the medium of 
expression of the best minds of India and the Pandits 
who lived all their hves in the obsonro sasan villnges ol 
Onssa were m tonch with the scholars of every part of 
India and consequently their intellectnal outlook was 
broad and large and free from the narrowness of parochial 
considerations. Female education was a taboo in those 
days m the sasan villages of Onssa and the wives of emi- 
nent Pandits were thoroughly illitemfo and had not oven 
tho capacity to read and write the vcmacnlar The Pan 
dits looked upon their wives as Bndmnis or belonging to 
the Sudra caste, who were debarred from rciding tho 
scriptures or reatmg tho sacred Vedio mantras Tito 
lUitcraoy of tho woman folk of tho sasan vDlages liad [oo- 
bably nn inflqonco on their progenies and dulled the loen 
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lllirsfc for know ledge for its own sake, which the original 
Itrahman settler'^ possessed as Iheir most valued charac- 
teristic. 

O’he village god or the goddess w’as the common pro- 
perty of all the Brahman settlers of the village. TJieir 
descendants to this day manage the Sava puja or worship 
of the idols by turns, 'riic Bnrga piija festival m the 
month of Aswm (September-October) is managed by 
the families of the original settlers and the offerings to the 
deity are equally dnided among them. ’ The properties 
dedicated to the village idols belong to the entire Brahman 
community, that is, to the families of the original Brahman 
settlers. 

The Pandits of the sasan villages used to get consider- 
able extra income by sitting as members of the Mukti- 
mandap Sava of Jagannatb at Puri, and people from far 
and near consulted them and had their opinion on disputed 
matters on payment of fees. The total collections made 
during the month at the Muktimandap Sava was distri- 
buted equalty among the Brahman families of the sixteen 
sasan villages of the Rahang pergana as none but a 
Brahman of these villages had the right to sit m the hall 
of the Muktunandap and to give opinion on the disputed 
points referred to the learned assembly by laymen. The 
Rajas used to reward the learned Pandits of the sasan 
villages very handsomely on all occasions in which rewards 
have been prescribed by the Sastras. They were also lovers 
of scholarship and learning and freely rewarded the Pandits 
fpr their erudition and deep study. 

The cult of Jagannath occupies a large space m the 
cultural anthropology of Orissa. He is ‘only a stump of 
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wood provided wifcb abort bands rtithoafc palms, Tm? sum 
lar figures ol Bolabbadra and Snbhadra are worshipped with 
him on the same bedi or platform* The earliest Oriya books 
speak of Jagarmath as Bnddha mpa, then we find Him de- 
eoribed as Boddha, Avatar of Visna, and finally from the 
16th century onwards he is desoribed as Visnu pure and 
simple. The description of Jogannath as Buddha rupo or 
Buddha-avatar of Visnu is based on the traditional descrip- 
tion of Buddha as the ninth avatar of Visnu, and does not 
lead us to draw an mferenoe about the Buddhiatio 
origm of the ahrme. The daily worship of Jagannalh 
IS conducted acoordmg to the mlea of the Tmtras 
There ore many Sakti images m the compound, 
ag Bimila, Bhubaneswari or Sattabbama, Bhadrakali 
Ohandf, Hohahkabmi, Anoaparna and SarbamangolaL. 
Th^ deities are as old as Jogannath hunsolf If 
Jagannath was bj origin a purely Voisnavite shrmo the 
presence of Bimola in tho compound of the temple can- 
not be explained m any way There is an old tradihon that 
Jagannath is a form of Bhadrakah an imago of Sokti and 
Balabhadra or Balatom is hia Voiraba or 8iba This is 
home out to some extent by the fact that tho image of 
Jagannath is said to contain tho priceless rolio which each 
and every one of the recognised Sakti bIitidcs in the fiftj 
two pitha sthons or hol> places in India is also said to 
contain According to tradition when Siva began his 
frantio dance with tho dead bodj of Sakti on his shoulders 
and tho world trembled under his foot, Bisuu cut up tho 
dead bod\ into fifty two pieces with his disciw which fell in 
difforont places of India forming tho famous Sakti shrines 
A bcdi or raised plaCfomi with a stuinp-likc figure of fifone 
or wood is the charnctcristio of all the famous Bakli 
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shrines of India and the figure of Jagannath on his Eatna- 
bedi is only a magnified form of what is worshipped m 
every pitha sthans. It seems that Jagannath was a Sakti 
shrine when Sankaraoharya visited Puri and founded a 
Math which still belongs to the line of his disciples. Then 
Eamanu], the famous Vaisnavite reformer, came to Pun 
and had a very great influence with the then ruling king 
of Orissa. It was mainly through his influence that the 
shrine of Jagannath took a veneer of Vaisnavism 
Chaitanya, the saint of Nadia, came to Pun and saw the 
Jagannath the image of ohild-Krishna of Bnndaban. He 
not only confirmed what Eamanu] had said and done but 
added a strong plank to the popular belief that Jagannath 
was a form of Visnu. He was a great man and people 
implicitly believed what he said. 

Tantric scholars are uniformly of opimon that the 
rules of castes are suspended within the circle of Tantric 
devotion. The temple of Jagannath with its compound 
walls on aU sides were at one time considered to be a 
devotional circle of the Tantric worshippers, so the rules of 
castes were suspended at this place and the cooked rice 
ofierin^s to the deity were partaken by the devotees 
without any restrictions. The usage continued when the 
shrine came under Vaisnavite influence. The sanctity of 
the cooked rice ofierings of Jagannath increased with time 
and by the sixteenth century people of all castes came to 
partake of them without any caste restriction m the town 
of Pun and even in distant places where they were carried 
with great reverence. The car festival of Pun is peculiar 
to the place and is not to be seen in other Sakti shrines of 
'■ India. But the car festival is observed in the temples of 
both Siva and Vishnu in the Deccan. The car festival of 
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Pari BhSwB the mflnenca of Boothern India whioh 
oontnbnted some o£ the leignmg dynasties ot Oiissa, and 
by itself it does not prove that Jagannath was originally a 
Vaisnavite shrme 

fhose who devised the supreme symbolism of 
Jagannath are entitled to great credit. They found a 
form or image that transoends all forms and images of 
worship The Vedantiats, who do not attach any unportanco 
to the forms and names ot deibee, see m the shapeless 
shape of Jagannath a symbolism of Brahma, tho supreme 
bemg who permeates the Umverse and is present tvory 
where. Devotees of vanons orepds and persuasions seo in 
the image of Jagannath their rospeoUvo Istadevnta or tho 
deity whom they worship before all other deities. Thus a 
worshipper ot Ganosha sees m Jagannath tho unago of 
Ganeshi a worshipper of Siva sees hun as Siva and a wo^ 
shipper of Sakti sees him as an image of Snkti Tlio miago 
of a deity which a man meditates night and day with all 
the warmth ot his religious torvonr becomes a part of his 
being, 03 it were and by auto-suggestion it transfors itself 
on the formless form ot Jagannath and makes it conform to 
the inner liking of tho devotee 

Tho cnltnral contribution ot Orissa in arohneologj, 
music nnd religion is a vast field for study and research bj 
earnest and devoted soholnrs. This paper onlj gives a 
few scattered hints on tho subject nnd attonipts to raise in 
the minds of tho readers the shadow of a sense, that tlicro 
are behind the ordinary work-n-day life of the people of 
Orissa, umob of historical nnd anthropological interest that 
Mill rcfiay tho research of scholars 



■SOME ASPECTS OP THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
OP THE BHOKSAS AND THARITS OP 
NAINITAL TARAI. 

Bt Dr. D. N. Majdmdab, M A , P.E.S. (Cal ), Ph.D. (Caktab). 

I 

The Bhoksas and Tharus are the most important 
primitive social groups in the Tarai which extends 
across the length of the Himalayas, bordering the 
--densely populated plams in the south. The Bhoksas 
are found dovetailed between the Tharus in the 
Tarai and Bhabar from Naimtal Pihbhit district 
border extending westwards across the north of 
Bijnor district and the south of Garhwal to the 
Ganges. The Tharus number 20,763 in the Namital 
district while the Bhoksas are somewhere near 6,600. 
The percentage of increase in the number of Tharus and 
Bhoksas during the last 60 years has been nearly 36, so 
that the tribes are progressing in numerical strength and 
their cultural contacts with the Hindu castes have not 
proved disastrous. The Bhoksas are all found m the U.P., 
while the Tharus are met in other parts of India. For 
example, the total Tharu population in India in 1931 is 
72,214 but the total number of Tharus m the U.P. is 
31,683. 

There is little doubt that the Tharus and the Bhoksas 
belong to the same ethnic stock and it is perhaps true that 
both of these groups had come to the Taiai at the same 
t*ime. The little difference m their culture should be 
■attributed to the process of tribal transformation which 
must have taken place in their present habitat and it may 
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■be poeaible that one group joined the ranks ot Hindmsm 
^her than the other The stones about their origin, the 
traditions the people stfll remember, do not give any cine 
to their identity or diSetonce. Crooke says about the 
Bhoksas, “Their tradihons are vague. Some say that 
they came from Dakshm or the sooth, others from Delhi, 
others, that they were Panwar Bajputs and under Udajjit 
came to live at Bombassa on the Sarda. ’ Ddaypt render- 
ed valuable servioea to the Baja of Enmaon who gave them 
shelter The Tharns also claim descent from the Eajputs 
and hold that Ohittore was then: place of ongm and 
then ancestors were Jaiinal and Pntta of histone fame. 
Tradition also says that they wofo driven out ot Ohittoro 
by the liahomedans so that they had to secure shelter in 
such inaccessible regions as the Tanu wbioh is notorious 
for the depredations ot wild beasts and the scourge ot tbo 
jungle fever 

Other traditions have been recorded by Crooko and 
recently in a pamphlet pnblished by the reformist section ot 
the Tharus, tux Tharu Jatika Bibaron ’ or the account 
of the Tharus. Most, it not all, ot those accounts refer to 
tho oonneotion with the Hajputs of northern India wlio hat o 
been tho traditional progenitors of most of tho Hinduiicd 
sections of tho primitive substratum of population in India. 
Eisloy has described tho various processes of tribal 
transformation and has shown bow in all those processes 
tbo historical clement lias bcon supplied bj tho Eajpiit 
famihes of northern India, who wore believed to wander 
about and take sholtor m inaccoMiblo and even inlioapilaWo 
regions to escape tho lot of serfs and slaves in their nativti 
land as tho Ifahomcdans begun to reduce one after anollier 
tbo indopondcnt Eajput principalities of Central India. 



One account traces the Tharns from mixed marriages 
between the Ea^piit women who fled with the servants of 
the palace, after the warriors were killed in the war by the 
Mahomedan armies This tradition is explained by the 
Tharns by the fact that the women among them possess 
certain privileges which are denied to v omen of other tribes 
and castes m the neighbourhood But these may be 
survivals of a matriarchal form of social organisation as 
most of the privileges detailed below tend to indicate. The 
Tharu women do not allow their husbands to touch 
food* or enter the kitchen. They do not allow the 
men to touch the water jars wherein water for drinking is 
stored. The Tharu women never salute the men who may 
stand to them in superior relation, they only bow but never 
touch the feet of their superiors The Tharu women go 
out for making purchases while their husbands carry them 
home. The Tharu women are expert painters and their 
paintings consist of pictures and scenes depicting fights and 
warriors on horse-back In the Census Eeport of U.P. 
further peculiarities of the Tharu women are recorded. 
When the Indian women proceed to the fields very early 
in the morning, have a meal at mid-day and work till the 
evening, the Tharu women go to their fields after a good 
meal correspondmg to English breakfast At mid-day they 
' eat some gram and then return home m time to prepare 
the evemng meal for their menfolk. They thus work two 
to three hours less than women of other tribes and castes. 
Again, Tharu women unlike other women, do not carry 
paddy seedlings to the fields where they have to be trans- 
*pknted. The seedUngs have to be carried by men. Other 
women carry them on their head thus saving the expense 
of a labourer or two. Indian Zemmdars did their utmost to 
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change these conditions bnt rather than change their mode 
o£ hfe they chote to leaxe the fields altogether The 
result Tvas a migration ot the Thams to Nepal and other 
parts rvhere they hre bj agnonlture, or bv engaging 
themselves as labourers. 

The admitted supenonty ot women has made it possible 
for them to wield great anthontr m social and domestic 
spheres , and even in tlie achvities of an economic order, the 
women have assumed the rote of Icnderahip. Occupationa 
which are tabooed to women among other tribes are done 
with oonaummate skill by Tham women and oven hnutmg 
fishing and bird-oatohmg are shared by them. 

The physical powers and hnbitnal atbtndes of tho 
Thams and Bhoksas exhibit their capacity for suslamcd 
work, nntinng ondnranoe and strenuous efforts.* Tbo 
women appear to be rather delicate m cooshtntion, yet tlicj 
are very brave and help the men m the chase which it 
still an important occupation with tho Tharua and Bhokaas. 
They have become practicallv immirae from malarial fc\xr 
which is the most dreaded disease m tho Tiirai and claim 
innumerable victims from among the floating population of 
the area and also among other people that have iiindc 
Tarai their homo ot choice Tbo kmowlcdgc of certain 
indigououB herbs and tbo practice of certain dietetic mica, 
snob as fasting regiil.arl> for a couple of da^s or more when 
tho disease appears and tho necessarj rites and satnfiecs 
that are rcspcctfullj offered to the disease goddess laiko it 
absolntelj certain that tbo Bhoksaa and Ihi Tlionis can 

A tnoBOfisrh on (As Thinu rl A Inlul Tirsl Am losn wtIUsti 1 j Hr R it 
PrtlliaB • itoaffit cf tb# IV^trlmert c>I l-rtBooln P<ciclf rf lofl tw 
Ual I* to to WKrtW A mcco t <f (k 
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■withstand the cfiect of the disease much better than any 
other people who live in the same locality The generous 
use of turmeric, onion and garlic in their daily food may 
help them in this direction, but their vitality is certainly an 
important factor m their capacity to resist the infection or 
its usual course. 

The contacts the Tharus and Bhoksas have with 
those tubes and castes that fringe them, has introduced 
innumerable changes m their social life The gradual and 
insensible transformation of the people into the ranks of 
Hindmsm has solved the problem of adaptation, as many of 
the traits borrowed from the Hindus have not evoked any 
protest from the tribal authority, vested in the village 
panchayet. Though m some cases changes have come 
very abruptly yet their assimilation has been smooth and 
has caused little bitterness in the village polity. The 
influences still exerted in their social and economic life 
are many and varied and the processes of adaptation and 
disintegration are going hand m hand without jeopardiemg 
social harmony or communal concord. The state officers, 
the Nepali and other Kumaon people, the itmerant vendors 
mf foreign merchandise, the Bamya and other trades people 
are aU contributmg their quota to this cultural miscegen- 
ation but the most important influence is being exerted 
through the numerous fans which are held in the Naimtal 
Tarai from tune to tune. It is in these fairs that the 
Tharus and Bhoksas find a constant source of cultural 
diffusion which has influenced their life and conduct and 
^ve taught them to adopt new mode of life and to 
mcorporate in their social life new practices and progressive 
ideas and images so that the task of cultural adaptation has 
^become extremely sunple The fairs at Gadarpur, Alapur, 
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Endrapur, Kilptni Sisai, Sitfargan], Nanakmata, to name 
only a few, attract thonsanda of Tbarns and Bhoksas and 
afford opportnnities for coltoral association which no donbt 
exercise tremendous mfluence on the lives of the tribal 
people, Most of these fairs are m honour of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, so that the splendonr and extent of the fairs, 
-and the respect and reverence displayed by the pilgrims 
who flook from all parte of India impress on their simple 
hfe the importanoe of these divine personahties and they 
gradually tend towards Hinduism. The fairs at Gadarpur, 
Eudrapur, Chakrapur are held m honour of Mohadeti, the 
consort of Kahka, goddess of destrnchon, the fair at Kicha 
IS supposed to be held m honour of 8n Krishna, those at 
-Alapur and Sittarganj in honour of Eamohandta, the 
mythical hero of Ayodhya. Most of those fairs ate m 
ootmeoUon with Hindu festivals, such as Eamlila, Shivaratn, 
Janmastami and tteWali, so that the cultoml valuo of 
these fairs from the Hmdu standpomt is immense. The 
oyde of these fairs start m Phagnn and ends ra Knar 
though the fair at Sisoi is held in Magb Thus throughout 
the year after every period of stronuous activities ns s 
roqmred for Ashing and ngrionlturo, the Tharns and 
Bhoksas get opportunity to mdnlge in healthy recreation 
such ns IS afforded by these Tillage fairs They assemble 
with then agnonltural produce, sell or barter them for 
money or other produce they may require meet people of 
all typos and races, see and enjoy the vanous funs and 
entertainments and come back to the village hotter 
Attcd to moke life more worth hving Thus wo And thp 
Bhoksas and Timms of today more intelligent, better 
mlormed better cared for and comparing faioumbly 
with the oultiviilors of the plains 
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Inspifce of these adjustments there has not been much 
disintegration in the fundamental attitudes of the people 
There still exist quaint and grotesque traits of culture, 
traits which perhaps fulfilled certain special functions in 
the community life of the people, but which have, been 
useless for long yet have not been abandoned by the tribe. 
A close intimacy with the genius of the tubal culture will 
explain why abnormal attitudes viewed from the stand- 
point of our culture have been perpetuated and how thej* 
still claim their votaries even among the informed section 
of the tribal society’'- Certain rites and practices among 
the Tharus and Bhoksas that were considered effective in 
the hunting stage of their economic life are adhered 
to in the agricultural stage as well, on the ground that the 
-success m hunting has the same significance to tribal life 
as success in agriculture and what contributed to success 
in one must necessarily do so in the ‘other, as both are 
meant to effect control over the means of production. 
There are certain customs which have no meaning or 
purpose, yet they are important traits of their culture 
These have survived and are expected to survive. It is 
not necessary that every custom must have a clear 
meaning and purpose. Lack of meanmg of usages, as Dr. 
E E. Marett says, may be the result of an existing mental 
condition namely one of an unmtegrated or imperfectly 
rational type. Besides survival of certam rites and customs 
among the Tharus and Bhoksas may be traced to a firm 
conviction m the excellence of their culture pattern The 
Tharus believe that they are descended from the Eajputs. 
They have established this claim to a large extent as there 
are some features of Tharu culture which are absent m 
."the culture patterns of cognate tribes. The comparative 
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handsome features of Tham "women are difficult to explain 
otherwise than by suggesting an admixture. Secondly, 
the Thams have succeeded in acchmatmng themselves to 
the Tarai clunate which has claimed heavy toll from 
other social groups. jChirdlj, the social solidanty manifest 
m Tham society has made it poesible for them to derive 
the m axi mum benefits from the mhospitablo environmeDt 
Eoohomo Life. 

The Thams and Bhc^sas Jive mostly by agrioolturt. 
Out of 12,800 earners male and female among the Tharus 
m the Namital district no leas than 10,717 retiJmcd 
cultivation as their pnnoipal source of In'clihood. 
Elsewhere also they live by cultivation Though 
agncolfcore la the most important method of secunug 
subsistence and has become the pivot of their coonomio 
life, yet the whole of their life is not woven round tbs 
important economic tforsuit as among most agnculturaJ 
castes. Hunting and fishmg are Rtill regarded ns important 
linkR between the gaps provided by ngnculturo from 
sowmg to harvestmg and horvestmg to the next sowing 
season. The beliefs and ntes connected with hunting 
and fishmg receive adequate recognition and arc followed 
with considerable unanimity by the people and the pndo 
of being a successful hunter or a sbliol fisher innies a 
Tham or a Bhoksa swell with delight just ns a successful 
agricultaral season makes him eager to display his prodnoc. 
Though prodootion of food is tbo most important considcra 
tion to pninitn e social groups, tbo distribution of Ihi same 
13 liardl} less to the mdividiial producer for his mterest in 
tho production of food rcctucs greater force b} tho 
•atLsfactioa he derives from tho display of tho huuc as wtH 
as tlie manner in which it is diitnbatcd. Thus tlw 
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production of food in a community is influenced by social 
customs and com entions and not b} the physical necessit}* 
of the group alone. The satisfaction of the economic 
needs does not exhaust tho desiie for food production in a 
commnnitj for there are certain customs which ma\ be 
primarily social and not dictated by the economic need of 
reciprocity^ or mutuality of obligations. Hospitality as a 
social trait is a widespread feature of the culture of most 
savage groups, though its utihtr from the economic point 
of view may be questioned The sarage who produces 
plenty and who needs no supply from his clansmen also 
desires that he should be invited by his Aillager or 
clansman to a sumptuous dinner and he himself would 
like to do the same to his own kinsmen or his village mate. 
The pride of position bestowed on a host in any social 
group explains the interest of the group in producing more 
than it actually consumes, so that •pi'oduction of food m 
many primitive societies is a determinant of rank or social 
status The Tharus as well as the Bhoksas consider the 
distribution of food to clansmen and village mates 
as highly desirable and m case the financial prospects 
are gloomy, due to loss of crops or the failure of the 
rams, they hke many other primitive groups in India, 
pray for the coming harvesting season, so that they may 
think of their friends and kinsmen. 

The Chase. 

The Tharus do more hunting than the Bhoksas but 
usually it takes the form of periodical excursions into the 
%rest at a time when they are free from fishing or 
agricultural work. They do not undertake hunting 
expeditions with a desire to secure a plentiful harvest 
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degree of adaptability, ability and hoabandiy than the 
Miaras Both the tribes hare by apphoation and oxpenonce 
learnt thenahaand dangers of forming and herding and they 
know which of these are controllable and which are not. 
They know the troubles of keeping watch on distant lands 
and nSraolly lire near their ploto. They know that certain 
crops bke nee reqmre constant imgation and a plentiful 
supply of water and the Thams and Bhoksas do ntihso 
their practical esperienoe in preserving nater in the fields 
by damming or by terracing water from distant streams 
or other natnral or artificial sources. The important 
features connected with agTionItnre are (1) division of 
labour between the sexes, (2) the Seasonal calendar, (8) dady 
routine, (4) land tenure (6) relation of agncnltnrc to 
magical and rebgious belicfa 

Though women among these tribes wield considerable 
mfluenee and are dominant in tbo domestio sphere, jot a 
conventional division of labour between the sexes exist 
though there is hardly any taboo limiting tbo notmties of 
the sexes In agrioulturo the principlo of diiision lias 
assumed a traditional importance and appears to bo based 
on the nuderstanding of the suitability or otherwise of tho 
work for tho different units of the society Tiio woiiion 
do wooding, haraestmg, winnowing and Imskinp, oliildrcn 
help men m repairing ridges or dams m tending cattle, 
drmng bullocks orar the tresliing floor while plonglimg, 
lc\ I lling and sowing nro occupations for men Sonic of tho 
occupations are jointlj dono stioli as linrvcsting but 
soinng 18 pro-ommcntlj a mans occtipilinn Wciding 
is a fcmalo oocnpation which minircs aintnl witcliinjf 
and picking for whicli women ImM to stoop iicndiDg 
liead forward constantH for hours. Tlic work liccoiiics 
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TQefihaaiical after some time but the weeders have t6 
^develop a precision and maintain the same till all 
iibe weeds are eradicated to make room for the healthy 
growth of the plants. This patience is more a virtue of 
women than of men. When weeding is done by mep, in 
absence of women helpers, one can tell from the manner 
of weedmg that it has not had the touch characteristic of 
weCdmg by women. Winnowing and huskmg also require 
similar patience as any carelessness would mean a loss of 
the anticipated yield of grain. It appears therefore 
that nature of the occupations has something to do 
With the division of labour, between the sexes. Watchmg 
of crops when they begm to ripen is usuallj^ done by men. 

Scarecrows and other devices are used to drive away 
'birds and animals. But all these do not exhaust the 
precautions needed to ensure a bumpeir crop. There are 

% f 

-some people who are believed to be bom with the evil eye and 
“the evil mouth. If they look at a field, the field is bound to 
be afiected. The crops will not grow or if they grow will not 
produce the anticipated yield. If they praise the growth 
of the plants that would mean the end of further growth, 
if they admire the sheaves of the corn, they would not 
develop. If they praise a cow giving milk, either the 
calf will die or the cow will cease to give milk. The 
'Tharus and Bhoksas believe that there is something wrong 
‘in the constitution of these men for which they are not 
responsible. Yet precautions must be taken and are taken 
^ by 'them. The other kind of evil influence is exerted by 
' sorcerer B and witches of whose exact modus oferandi they 
arfe^'hot very sure. But these are very much dreaded and 
are counteracted by offermg sacrifices and prayers at every 
ctitioal stage m the progress of the crop The ‘ BhararaS ’ 
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4 or that IB the riamfl of dmneis, can only dmne the caoses 
bnt the sonroe of these are difficnlt to traco and besides the 
usnal oSenngs made by the ‘Bhamra* to the god presiding 
over crops, they enlist the services of Pnhari Brahmins. 
The reputation of these Brahmins as priests of the caste 
people and the disciplined life they are known to lend, 
above all the ignorance of the primitive settlors about 
their real social and ceromonia! life contribute much to 
the status of these Brahmins among the tribal people In 
most of the agricultural coromonies to daj the Pahan 
Brahmin is indispensable and his influence is onifoftlio 
important factors that account for the Hmduisation of 
these tribes. , 

The Pahan Brahmin determines an aospioions day for 
the first ploughmg of the field flo determines the form 
of sacrifice and the god to whom it should bo made. 
Before aowing ho •performs Homa ^ m the field and 
ccrcmoniolJ} sows a handful of seed m some part of the 
field whore a mark is made by him This spot is known 
only to the cultivator himself ns this ccromon) is usually 
done at midnight though I could not corrobomto it m every 
village I have scon This praotioo of midnight worship m 
the ficld-s and the mystorious sowing of seeds tho 
Pilmri Drahimn, ciplam the manner m which alien traits 
bo incorporated into tho cultural pattern of a tribe 
or social group, so that tho trail lUiiy partako of tho spirit 
of tho cnlturo m which it is introduced, without which 
assimilation 13 difikult to nccomphsh. Tho Indian 
Brahmin determines also tho dnj for ImrvostiDg and (t 
usuall} fnlls on Monday’s, ‘Wednesdays and Friday's, Wlien 
nH llie-rO are done, tho Tharus and Bhoksos lx.lio\o that 
the c\a1 oj*c and Iho sorccrcra cannot do much barm 
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though there exists a tension winch is not released till the 

1 

year turns out successful. ' 

SUPPLEMENTAET OCCUPATIONS. 

The important supplementary occupations of the 
Tharus and Bhoksas are briefly, constructing and repair mg 
of houses, makmg furniture, household utensils, basketry, 
making of musical instruments, weapons, rope and mats, 
pottery manufacture and a little of carpentry 

Weaving, spmning and needlework form an interest- 
ing diversion for women, though these activities do not, 
come in the regular routine of the Tharus and the Bhoksas* 
to-day. There are village weavers, who supply the needs] 
of the Tharus and the Bhoksas in this respect and they 
have begun to look down upon weavmg as occupation.! 
This leads us to an important question about the attitude]" 
of these people to the occupations and professions and howr 
far this attitude is economically beneficial or not. 'i 

‘ So long as a tribe in India does not completely merge- 
into the ranks of Hinduism, it retains more or less its self- ' 
sufficiency so far as its economic needs are concerned 
and the Tharus and the Bhoksas, though they are in 
the process of transformation, do engage themselves 
in most of the occupations which are performed" 

I ; 

by different castes in the Hindu social system.- 
The first step m the process of Handmsation, is the intro- 
duction of Brahmm priests which both the Tharus and the 
Bhoksas have done. The latter engage the services of" 
fahari Brahmins more frequently^ than the former but' 
most of the important social and economic activities of" 
both these peoples are initiated by the Pahari Brahmm who - 
receives certain consideration m kind or money for advising ' 
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them of auspicious hours for the undertakiDg of important 
economio activities or performing religious and social 
ceremonies or festivals. The Bhoksas would require the 
Bcmces of the Pahari Brahmm at marriage as the sacred 
thread must be donned before marriage and this o put 
on bv the pnest who receives Re. 1-4*0 as fee for so doing 
Tho mcorporation of artisan castes m the indigenous 
economic organisation of the Tharus and Bhoksas has 
increased and is certainly morcasing thereby introducing 
new patterns and divorso textures into their simple 
economic life- This will necessarily lead to an » inter- 
dependence of economic activities and a greater spcomlisa 
tion perhaps but tho result of this economic experiment 
will depend on the manner m which the subsidiary 
occupations are selected and earned om AgnouUuro m 
India has not boon spcotaltsed to any apprcoiablo extent 
and thoTO is little chrnce ol any such speciahsation m tho 
near futuro among tho Tharus and Bhoksas If tho} give up 
tho Bubsidtarj oocupatious and industries which bad proved 
cxtremch useful to them simply because spcoialised 
workers cun undcrlako them with greater advantage, the 
result may not bo ver} beneficial for them- Tho 
introduction of artisan olcmcnts and tho greater depend 
cnco on these m tho near future will be suicidal to the 
Tharus and IMiok&ia, unless of course the} develop somo 
Bp.'cuili'icd mdu-^tr} tluiimhcs or effect considerable 
improviincnt m tin mdiginoua sysltm of cuUn*ntion and 
di'\xlep iitirVi ting orgumsalion which do not Lxi‘%t to an} 
iflicicut extent among thuii The mmio problem w found 
uuhing ibu lIcH iind e-ognaU IriU'^ of tlu Cliota Nngpui' 
I’J.vtt III HU 1 It M dcsirabk tlul K>me hclo-mo of coonoioic 
rrmn4tmtim um lU< triln) popuLvlioii hhoold bo 
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worked out which would assist the tribes in their cultural 
' progress. 

To take one example, pottery has been the occupation 
of the Tharus for a long time. The 'j’harn women make 
a number of articles which arc verv useful to .them. 
Previously they used to make earthen toys such as horse, 
camel, warrior, agricultural implements, utensils, etc., but 
these have been given up mostly as the Hindu potters are 
available and they are doing these with greater skill and 
perfection. The importation of cliisip toys of German 
and Japanese manufacture, has much to do with the 
gradual displacement of this industiy and even the potters 
themselves do not think it profitable either to manufacture 
them. It is at the tune of religious aud semi-religious 
fairs and festivals that the potters manufacture them and 
their novelty and attractiveness, sometimes their uncouth- 
ness appeal to the children or their parents. The Tharus 
and Bhoksas, even to-day, make ‘ matoras ’ or ‘baldiari’ 
for stormg grain, ‘ barosi ’ to keep fire, and earthen 
vessel for keeping fodder for the cattle. These are 
usually big things and they do not require much skill but 
they involve an amount of labour which if paid in cash, 
comes to a lot. The practice of paying m grain for 
articles of everyday use, which is customary among all tile 
Austric speakmg tribes m India, make it an uncomfortable 
transaction, for the gram demanded m exchange for the 
earthenwares is much in excess of their usual price 'in 
money and the potters msist on the customary procedure 
^which they grudge to give. So the making ^of 
these kinds of earthen vessels is still an occupation '6f 
Tharus and Bhoksas The potters manufacture all the 
articles required for domestic use, ‘galla,’ Hatial,’ 
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‘bhnlra,’ ‘ nmnoa’ and even 'nad,' %. different kinda of 
receptaoles for water, paddy, spices, straw and fodder 
In some villages, most of the pottery is done by the tribes 
themselves, m some, it is done by the potter caste and 
there are \nllag03 where the mannfaotnro of earthenwares 
18 pal-tly a tribal oconpation and partly that of the potters. 

Wo have said how the Thoms and Bhohsas have 
shown remarkable adaptation to the land, ohinato and other 
environmg conditions m the tomtorj they occupy They 
have skilfully mtiliaed the natural resources and their 
group organisation for self maintenance has contributed 
much to their vitality and social progress Tho uiatcrials 
for building housos ore available m tho village and tho 
forests that abound m tho neighbourhood, so that they 
are a-lf-sufllcionl so fur us their needs for sholtor are 
concerned. Tho prmoipal materials m tho constmction of 
shollct are wooden, posts raflot* and beams, which ate 
procured from tho jungles and the gross, wattle, straw 
and mud are also avuilnblo in tho villago itself It 
requires oulj Irnuun skill and labour to build these houses. 
There h little arohiteotural skill in tho construction of 
these huts though their shape and form are mado as 
aStniotno os possible. The houses arc usuallj rectangular 
and tho roof conical in shape The reeling is seldom 
done by hies always by thatch which is projected on nil 
Hides downwards The ordinary mud walls ol tho 
pUms 13 replaced by those ol wattle, coated with 
mud BO that they do not become lunch damp during tlie 
wi I widther Th( bbour duuanded for tbo construction 
et houses ii neuly obtained from tho \ illngO itself so llial 
Ui Colt nt lurid labour is ml But it must lie montionid 
m UiH connection Uiat tlare is n fosson wlun buildmg 
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and repairing of houses should be undertaken. For if a 
cultiYator -vs^nts a house to bo built during the harvesting 
season he cannot count on this voluntary service It is 
only when the cultivators are comparatively free from 
outside economic pursuits that voluntary la|jour is 
available If we look to tho seasonal calendar of these 
people, we shall find that there are two periods when 
provision for building and repairing of houses and other 
miscellaneous work exist. In May and June, there is 
little work in the field and m November and December, the 
men, are usually free as most of the work fall to the share 
of women and those that^are done by men are extremely 
hght. So m May and June and November and December, 
the Tharus and Bhoksas build their bouses and repair 
them In other words, once before the commencement 
of the south-west monsoon and once before tho beginning 
of the north-east monsoon, the Tharfis and Bhoksas get 
their shelters repaired and reconditioned. The mam hut 
of the Tharus and the Bhoksas is built facing east and a 
second one faces south so that between them they shut 
out winds from the west and the north, both of which are 
known to be bad for health. The mam hut is usually a 
large one, divided into apartments, so that it serves the 
purpose of sleeping room, dmmg room and lumber room, 
while the small one may be used as a granary which is 
also meant to accommodate guests of the house The, fact 
that the granary and the guest room are combmed m one, 
shows perhaps the same sohcitude of the people to display 
their wealth which we have discussed above. , , 

* The Tharus and the Bhoksas make their houses well- 
lighted and well-ventilated with doors and windows an’d 
the provision of laa-ge space m the courtyaid where 



these honses open into, and a htohen garden to foUow, 
reduce the possibility of congestion in the village 
Every morning the women sweep the courtyard, put a 
coating of cowdung aolntion on the mud-fimshed walls of 
the huts and the house loola oxtremely pretty and neat 
Bcferenco has already been made of the voluntary 
labour that is available for the oonstmotion and repair of 
honses among the Tharus and the Bholaas It is not 
that a cultivator requisitions all the villagers to assist him, 
nor does ho approach tho village headman for providing 
him with men for tho purpose but tho whole armngomenl 
15 mutual and is done without mqch fuss There aro some 
people m tho village who aro adopt m the work of bmlding 
or repairing tho houses and when thoy aro approached they 
come in and assist the family m need Thoy receive no 
rcmaneration for their labour cither in cash or in kind, 
but the family which recoivcs such help is anxious to 
lecipiocato it bj gifts or similar service This 
iingradging soutco of free labour is possible m n community 
where tho sense of datics and obligations has do\ eloped to 
such an extent that tho receiver nndorstnnds the value of 
the assistance rendered and the giver realises the med so 
that rcciprocit} and inntoatity of obligations become the 
binding elements in their normal life An illuslmlion of 
this feeling of obligation and reciprocity would bo found in 
tlio case of marriago of Tull s daughter when all tho a illagius 
contributed sahstontially to tbo expenses witbont which ho 
would luvn to accept monoj from his donghter s fianci 
wlucU IS cxtrwQCty dishononrable and Vmd recently Issai 
banned liy the comiiiunitj ns a matter ot social rcforiiu 
Tab IS an expert Iiouso builder and bo belpi'd many 
famila-i m the villagi Bomclinio ot other and lltcrolore 
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the responsibility of the marriage of Tub’s daughter was 
equably shared b^ his co-viUageis. 

After the house comes the furnishing of it as an 

indispensable requirement of a family, whatever be the 

social position of the people. The usual furniture that 

we meet in an average house, consists of a numlier of 

beds, either made of all-wood, or of strings or Nowar, 

one or two chairs, a few stools, mats and wooden cases 

or steel trunks ser\ mg as safes as well as wardrobes. 

# 

This being the general paraphernalia of an average 

house, e cannot evpect much of furniture m the 
house of a Tharu or Bhoksa. If agricultural imple- 
ments, fishing nets and traps can be called furniture 
then the Tharus and the Bhoksas have their houses 
well stocked u itli these. We find, however, some wooden 
charpoys or stringed bedsteads, stools made of strings with 
wooden framework, mats and baskets.* Hurricane lanterns 
have replaced the indigenous * loipi ’ or ‘ dibba ’ to a large 
extent and cycles have become popular with those who 
have received some education in schools. In some 
substantial houses, we get here and there a wooden 
chair or two, and a cane sofa though these are all made by 
the people themselves. Each family possesses tools for 
small carpentry, with the help of which these items of 
furniture are locally made. Most of this work falls to 
the lot of men while basketry is mainly a woman’s 
occupation. Eishmg nets and traps are made by men 
as they are sure to lose their efficacy if made by women 
, Basketry is useful as an economic occupation, though 
the women among these tribes make them for domestic an^ 
occasionally for ceremonial purposes as in marriage. In 
. other parts of the country where primitive' tribes do not 
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exist it 13 done by the Dorns and the Dosads Yrho work as 
scaxengois and are a step removed from these pnmitrra 
people. The forms and designs of basketry differ according 
to the pnrpose thej serve and there are different 
kinds of baskets which are made by the women and hnng 
np on the sides of the walls of their hnta. Hundreds of 
baskets are sold in hats and fairs by the Thorns and the 
Bhoksas and the design and decoration on these baskets 
ore extremely charming somotunes. Patterns of animals' 
and men, of elephants, camels, warriors on horse back, 
and huntmg soencs are very skilfnlly woven on them. ‘ 

Girls Bit by their mothers and lenm the skill and 
tcchmquo of basket weaving and when they ore married 
out of the village, they cany the developed techmgno of 
their villngc. Thron^out the country of the Thnms and 
the Bhoksas, the sapio patterns are discovered. There is 
no patent right rcoognised by the Tharus so far os basketry 
13 ooncemed and there is no prohibition regarding the 
mtroduction of now pottoms or techniques m basketry by 
women who come from other villages by mnrri igo. 

I havo been told that weaving of baskets is regarded 
by the Tharus as on mdispcnsablo qualification of Tharn ' 
women and a suitsblo bndo is she who can display her 
skill m basketry by mgenuous patterns and skilful designs. 
The materials required for weaving baskets aro usually 
kimtioo and teed. Before they con be used for basketry, 
Ihiy arc wxiki'd in water and are split into small chips out 
of winch the women maki the baskils. Tlio chips are 
split and pilishcd by men, and women usi tliera 
according to their needs, Tlie diri'ctioii for particular kinds 
ot tecdi or bumtexi splits is ottin giion by women 
Bceording to lla design thiy propo<s to wean 
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THE EUNGTIONAL OHAEAOTEB OP 
BAIGA MYTHOLOGY 

Bi Vebeieb Eivnu, Ewb. 

T^bib hna hitharto been no Botions attetnpt to iBCOid 
the foIUore and myths of tha Baigas of Centtal India, still 
less to talate them functionally to the daily life of the tnbo. 
This aiUcle vnll try to ehovrhaw largely the myths control 
and vitalise the chief Baiga institutions. 

The Baigae are a primllive, pre*I>ravidian tnbc, some 
thirty-seven thousand atrong, vrho hve in the mtcj and 
remote hills of Balaghat Bilaapur and Mandla, and m tho 
atalcs of Eewa and Kawardha. They bmid their villages 
m tho heart of the forest, often miles distant from any 
road, far rnthdrarm from the match of commerce untouch 
ed by missionary mfluence In so rrild and lonely an 
environment, there is a possibility that their myths and 
legends have been preserved vritbont too great a loss of 
their priraitivo fteshnoss. 

Certainly myth is still an active, potent force m tfic 
Baiga 8 life. It doesfar more than explain bis institutions, 
it IS their mohve-powet and their authonsation When a 
Baiga IS summoned to control a man eating tiger, bo dmivs 
courage from tho reflection that this fash has been his from 
the beginning of tho vrorli When ho comes to perform 
magic to Mother Earth on behalf of tho Qond cultivators, 
ho recites tho myth of tho creation of the world, and 
reminds his hearers of tho unique share tho Baign bad 
lull. When lio is o\ crwboliiied by his oun poverty, hs 
comforts himself and his family bj reminding them that 
U) [lOOT ond to live close to the earth svns the voluntary 



<0110106 of bis great ancestors, their glory and not their 
shame. The Driving of the Nail, the offering of sacrifice, 
the cutting of beivar,^ the cure of disease, the war against 
witchcraft, all trace their origin to historic events which 
•established them as part of the social order. 

The only major institution which is not, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, controlled by myth is the goti'a 
of evogamy. But this very fact lends colour to our thesis, 
for the Baigas are tending to be more and more impatient 
of their exogamous divisions, and are m fact m a great 
muddle over them. The* tribe is divided into scores of 
territorial subsections, but into less than a dozen real 
gotras, only a few of which are totemistic. There is much 
controversy within the tribe about the relations between 
these divisions ; the question is even raised whether they are 
worth preserving j breaches of exogamy aie fairly common, 
and though penalised, are not regarded as exceptionally 
reprehensible. The reason for this state of things may be 
that here is an institution which bos no m} th of origin to 
control or vitalise it. 

Let us now glance briefly at the myths themselves 
and the institutions with which they are connected. 
These stories have all been gathered at first hand from the 
remotest villages' of the Maikal Hills, where I myself 
have been living, in close touch with the tribesmen, for 
the last SIX years. 

• The first myth that we will consider is the story of 
'Creation which leads up to the first sacrifice and the Driv- 
ing of the Nail, two duties for which even today the Baigas 
are m constant demand, not only in their own, but in 


1 Shifting cultivation. 
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neighbouring Gond and Hindn villages. There are many 
versions of the story but all agree that m the beginning 
there was nothing but water everywhere. Here, floating 
on a lotus leaf sat Bhagavan, without fruit or flower, in 
such bnolmess that he decided to create the world. So ho 
sent out a crow to find the gram of earth which was said 
to bo hidden somowhero beneath tho waters After many 
adventures the crow found it, and brought it to Bhogavan 
who kneaded it r^nd magically moreased it until it was like 
a very Lirgo thin ohapath which he spread over tho faoo 
of tho waters. But it was so thin that when anj one walk 
cd on it it wobbled and sometimes tipped np on one side 
According to othor versions of tho talo tho messenger of 
Bhagtivan was Pawan Dassorie tho blind Wind*godi ^bo 
came rushing back with what ho had found but could not 
SCO Uls way and kgpt dropping bits of earth all o\cr the 
water In this way a similar result was achiovod, a thin 
uneven coating of earth balanced nnstcadily upon the 
ivatcrs In such a situation there was only one thing to do 
— at least no Uond or Baiga would bositato for u moment 
— the great giant Bhnnsen was called m to help lie put 
ono mighty fmt upon the earth and it wint stmight 
Wnwigh Tight down to the bottom oi thi sea Then Bbim 
Bi n tried to halanco tho earth ho put a mount un on e-ich 
side where it was loo thick ho lovclU'd It, ho bound it to- 
g> Uh r b} planting trccH, Imt it was all uecloss as tho earth 
still wtdibled Uo liad to return to Bhngivnn and confess 
failure 

On tho north Bide of tho untM rro then was a 
miimtain bona limes it i* called Nanga Palnr boiim^- 
Kajli bat Ihb ir the Hill of Flipbmts. IKn 
Nanga and Nangi Biigin wt n lom bomc u) 



that they came direct from the womb of Mother Earth, 
others^ that Baba Vishist Mum who was Bhagavan’s 
guru, passed urine for thirteen years into a gourd, until it 
broke and Nanga Baiga came out weeping. When the Muni 
saw the child weeping, he was angry, he lifted him up 
and threw him into the forest. There a black she*cobra 
caught him, and gave him two and a half drops of her 
milk to drink. Afterwards the cobra gave birth to Nanga 
Baigin. These two then began to live ilaked in the two 
parts* of an ant-hill. There was a lake near by, and Nanga 
Baiga went to bathe there. The gul also went to bathe, 
and so they met. Nanga Baiga said to the girl, “ If you 
are ready, I’ll have you.” She rephed, “If you have a mind 
to it, I’m ready.” And two became one there on the bank 
of the lake. Then they hved m a hollow saj tree,^ on 
Nanga Pahar, eating roots which they dug m the forest. 
In the same clearing lived Bara Deo, m the stump of a 
saj tree, Basin Kaniya m a bamboo, and Kaja Bastar Eai 
in a stone. 

Bhagavan decided to send for the Baiga to fix the 
earth in place. First he sent the crow, but the Baiga 
refused to coma Then he sent Pawan Dassorie, the 
Wind-god , then he sent Bhimsen After that he sent a 
Brahmin. But Nanga Baiga said, “ Come and share my 

1 Another version is that two drops of urine fell from the sky , one was a 
full drop from which Nanga Baiga was born, and one a half drop from which 
came his sister The other stones may be attempts to evade the incestuous 

^nature of the relations of the first two Baiga The Baiga fully understand the 
function of the father m procreation, semen is urine with flesh in it The 
woman's discharge meets and strengthens the man’s. But conception only takes 
place when the spirit of some ancestor is ready to slip into the woman’s womb, 
and give life to the semen 

2 Terminaha tomentosa 
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pep , then Til come with j-on." But the Brahmin oonld 
not drmk the pej and went away Then m turn came a 
Kshatnya, a Bauia and a Sndta, repreEcntativea ot each 
of the great Hmdu oaste-divisions and fell at the Baiga'a 
feet. But all he said was, " Como and share mj py, and 
then 1 11 do anythmg you asL” At last a Gond came, 
the younger brother ot the Baiga, and he was wilhng to- 
dnnk the pej But then the Nanga Baiga said, “ We are 
naked as cows see my wife is hidmg her pnvates with 
her hands, how are wo to go and meet the gods?" The 
Gond sent Bhunsen to get them some cloth Ho Wought 
so httlo that there was onlj enough for a small Imgoti tor 
Nanga Baiga while Nanga Baigin could not do more than 
tie a strip round hor waist Underneath she was naked 
and the Earth looked up and saw hor and told hor that 
she must alwaj-s dress like that. 

Nanga Baiga and Nanga Baigin had a son and 
daughter Thoj sent to the Agana and told him to make 
them four iron nails which thoj would use to fix the earth. 
But thoj laid nothing to sacrifice at the time of driving 
the nails. So thcj took their own children for the saorificc- 
But on the wa) thoj met a hen who begged them not to 
sacnfico their children ‘‘Toko four pairs of mj own 
chickens she said. ‘ Sacrifice two pairs and keep two 
pairs to breed in jour house Then thoj met a pig and 
afti r tlml a gulri' (barking deer) The pig gave four pairs 
of hull ]ags and the gutn gave lour jiairs of he r clilldn n- 
Thi gutrt that livial in tlio Baiga a house grew up and Is- 
Came gmts Tin i came to a lei tris’ and it said “ Don I 

I A lils fin I m»'. I II..* or Idrsfr * fsl o irr-t r hi n) 

7 Cii.l I.. I lr<wn..»Aal. 

5 J, 
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laU your children, take four of my fruits, they are kuaii 
nariyal, virgm coconuts, and offer them ” 

At last Nanga Baiga and Nanga Baigin came to the 
place where they were to drive the nails that would make 
the earth steady. Nanga Baiga sacrificed chickens* pigs 
and deer ; offered the virgin coconuts to Thakur Deo,^ and 
the pigs to Mother Earth. Then Nanga Baigin made 
herself naked and drove the nails into each of the four 
corners of the earth, and it became steady. Nanga Baiga 
cut a bamboo and sharpened it. From the shavings 
came all the tribes of the world Then Nanga Baiga and 
Nanga Baigm, being weUry, lay down, the man m one 
corner of the world, the girl in the other. Their feet met 
lin the middle. 

But now Bhagavan called all tribes together to make 
a king over them The others aU caime m fine clothes, 
but Nanga Baiga came with a leaf lingoti and an axe over 
his shoulder. There were golden chairs and silver chairs 
and chairs of wood, and on these sat all the castes and 
rtribes. But Nanga Baiga sat down on the earth. Then 
Bhagavan caught him by the hand and said, “ Come and 
sit on the golden couch by my side. You will be the 
kmg over all the other tribes and the whole earth shall be 
yours.” But Nanga Baiga said, “ No, I don’t want to be 
a king ; make the Gond kmg, for he is my brother.” So 
Bhagavan made the Gond kmg To the Baiga he gave 
this blessing “ All the kingdoms of this earth may fall to 
pieces, but he who is made of the earth and is Bhumia 
Eaja, lord of the earth, shall never forsake it. You shall 
make your living from the earth. You shall cut wood and 

1 According to somo traditions the husband of Mother Earth, Thakur 
Deo IB a benevolent deitj, guardian of villages 
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carry it on yonr shonlders. Ton shall dig roots and oat 
them. But jxm will never become noh, for if you did yon 
would forsake the earth ” 

This legend m one or other of its forms, is recited 
along the whole length of the llaiknl Eange, from the 6ale- 
tekri Hills to Amarkantak If a man is killed by a tiger, it 
13 told with additions that we will desoribe present!} 
At the Bhidri ceremony before the eowmg of the seed, the 
Baiga recite it with special reference to Annadni, the God 
dess of Food It is the basis the foundation of all other 
legends It gives to the Baiga a position beyond diSiiato, 
a priorit} above all others 

The stor} of the NaB is an excellent example of the 
funotinnal chamotor of myth For the Nail is ns important 
teda} as it was at the oreation of the world. An earth- 
quake for example^ is caused when the Nail is shaken 
loose b} tho onme ol inoost When this happens the 
Baiga must go and drive a now nail into a stone or tree 
When a man is killed by a tiger, it is a sign that tho power 
of tho Baiga over tho village boundaries is growing weak, 
and a nail must bo driven high into a tree to shut tho 
orcaturo s jawrs. 

There is no evidence that tho Baiga eacr practised 
human sacnrice though tho custom was onco common 
enough in thi (Xntral I’rovtnccs and has not}et altogether 
disapp. ircd But m tho iii}'th of Annadai goddess of 
fasl which H told ns a sort of scquil to the creation stor) 
a < hild H a''tu ill} aacriGo'd on tho Baiga a threshing-Goor, 
riiil It Deo Imiisilf killing hiiii with an arrow from his* 
l>'~ llumin tacriGci is also fairl} common in tin folk 
tal N lUga Bitgi th r fori Likisn difiniti st p forwird 
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by establishing animal sEiorifice in its place. A similar 
story describes how a Baiga gunia^ was gomg to sacrifice 
lus children in the interest of public health, but on his way 
through the jungle was met by a number of ammals who 
persuaded him to take their offspring instead This is 
even more important, for the Nail is driven but rarely, but 
the giinwb is continually in demand to counteract the acti- 
vities of the spirits of disease As the legendary hen very 
sensibly remarks, “ If you sacrifice a child every time any 
one gets ill, there will soon be no Baiga left.” 

!l?he fact that the animals voluntarily offered their 
children to the Baiga sets the institution on a moral basis, 
and there can be no guilt in killing animals. 

The Baigas must rank among the poorest people in the 
world. Their tiny huts are often bare of stores ; they live 
from hand to mouth on roots and other wild produce of the 
jungle. Contempt and beggary hang upon their backs 
In Mandla there is a Baiga landlord. He is far poorer than 
any of his tenants, once when I was staying with him, I 
•found the roof of his house fallen through, and the only food 
he had was a few handfuls of gram, which his wife had 
earned by going to grmd wheat for a Gond neighbour. 
And yet he could say without any feeling of incongruity. 
The whole world belongs to us, we are the real masters ” 
The Baiga is Bhumia Raja, lord of the earth. 

The problem at once arises, “ If this is so, how are we 
to account for the extreme poverty of the Bhumia Raja ? ” 
!|^ut this is no problem to the Baiga. The answer is given 

1 A raedicine man In Baiga villages, there are four kinds of magicians — 
the tonlia, v?ho practises black magic, the panda and guma, medicine men of 
•greater or less repute, and the sodha, an inferior kind of tonlia 
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in the myth. Ho was established m poverty by Divmo 
permission , it is his privilege, not his shame. He is the 
child of earth and mast live close to the earth, his mother 
A long cannot live vnthoot his kingdom , a merchant 
cannot lr\e without his nches , a Baiga cannot forsake the 
earth.’ What was good enough for our great ancestor, 
Konga Baiga, he scorns to say is good enough for us So 
anj attempt to wear more clothes or to go shod with shoes 
or sandals is frowned on by the orthodox. Tribal calamihes 
are sometimes traced to tho love of ease and softness that 
has corrupted tho modem Baiga who wants a quite unrioccs- 
sari bit of cloth to cover his slioulders. Those who pre- 
Borso this faith m tho blessing of poverty ondoubtcdl) draw 
comfort and courage from it I have found tho moro orthodox 
tho mo^t humourous They arc privileged too, for those 
who live With their cars pressed ngninst the bo^qni of 
'Mother Earth hoar lier wluspcrod secrets, secrets about 
mm and crops luid wild animals wluch no one olso knows. 

This lends ua to a second cycle of rojihs tho o 
whicli tstaLhflh tho Baiga as lord of tlio forest, tho ruler 
over wild beasts and tho cutler of beirar 

'Mnhadco lived in tho junglo for twelve >*€018 ns a car- 
But Pamttf grew and made a tigorotitof 
the dirt which slie nibl)e<l off from hor breasts and sent it 
to frighten him When Mnlmdeo heard it roaring he 
IreinMtd and at ona sent for Nanga Baiga. " ^\liat is tlto 
m »tt< r \nth }ou, Maliadeo? nsked Nanga B-aiga ‘ Go and 
kill thin nnmial for me answeri-d Malmdeo Tlu Baiga 
t/K)' liH nxf and I died tin tigtr, lnir\tng it under n Uin\ain 
Irfi lai nU-^mir niilis long Bat b) accident ht cut one of 
live r'^ ts o' th ini and the tig* r drank tlu indk) juin 
nn I run Incl to lift n^un. Ildiigitswi\ out and iigiin 
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began to worry Mahadeo, who called Nanga Baiga once- 
more and said to him, “ You sleep with your own sister, 
that’s why you can’t kill it. Take your axe and kill it at 
once.” The Baiga chased the tiger, and was about to kill 
it with his axe, when it raised its paw and said, ^ Wait, 
hsten to my story ” Then the tiger told Nanga Baiga that 
whenever it caught men or goats or cows in a village, all 
the people would call on hun to help them “ You won’t 
^get gold or silver,” it said, “the Gond wijl get that But 
-whenever you make an offering to me on the hills or in the- 
foreet, I will not trouble the people there And in that 
way you will make your living ” So saying, the tiger ran 
away mto the jungle. 

One day, the tiger caught a Gond who had been ex- 
communicated because be had slept with a girl of his own 
. gotra The headman of the village sQnt for the Baiga and 
begged him to save the village from the tiger. All night 
Nanga Baiga did his magic, and m the morning he took all 
the men mto the forest and out of the blood-stamed earth 
made two httle images, one of the sm that bad kiUed the- 
man, and one of the Banaspati.^ Then he called on all the 
clans of the tiger tribe by name, and told the story of the 
world down to that day When he had finished, the spirit 
of the tiger entered mto him, his body trembled and m a 
frenzy he leapt m the air, and caught hold of the image of 
sm. Then he drove a nail into a tree at one corner of the 
village, then m another corner, and so on until he had made 
the boundary And he cried out, “ I, Nanga Baiga, have 
made the boundary of this village I make it free of every 
kind of tiger.” Then the villagers brought money and 

I 

wine, they collected twenty rupees, and gave it to Nanga 

1 A general word both for the spiriU and the magical herbs of the forest 

* 
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BmgTL From that day he was Bhtmua Eaja, lord of the- 
earth, and of all wild aniro^s. 

This ntoal, m a somewhat elaborated form, is still per- 
formed by the Baiga whenever any one is failed by a tiger, 
though I doubt if they Eire able nowadays to colleot so hand 
some a fee for their services. There are countless stories- 
about then power over tigers and other wild animals, who 
are said to foUo^y them about like dogs and obey all their 
orders. There are two other things to note about the 
l^end the first is the test of the two mud images to dis- 
cover whether or not the viotim iiod brought his death on 
himself by some breach of tribal law A Baiga cannot be 
failed BO long as he is withm the protecting walls of the 
tribe , he can only be killed on pap\-d}iart%y that is, if he has 
nommitted some o^enoe that wonld merit exoommunioation. 
And just as the tiger dnnks milk from the root of the tree, 
so a man is sometimes boned beneath a mahua tree,* 
from whose oorollas h^r is distUled, bo that even in death 
he may suok some comfort from it 

Betodr was established by divine authority m the 
days of Nanga Baiga. The founder of the tnbe was living 
in the forest with Nanga Baigm and their two ohildten. 
But they had nothing to eat Tbej used to make a sort of 
soup by boilmg dubi grass^ m water One day Bhagavan 
asked them bow they wera ‘You have made us lords of 
the earth, thej replied, ” but you have given us nothing 
to eat Then Bhagavan considered and said, “ You ore 
my first-born , if you die the world will not bo steady, for 
who else can drive the nail that holds it together? So 

1 naiila latifcl 4 

< Cfnod<fn d elphru 
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lie showed them how to cut down the trees of the forest, 
■set fire to them, and scatter seeds in the ashes He bade 
them not to use the plough, ‘ for it is a great sm,’ he said, 
‘ to break open the belly of your Mother the Earth.’ In 
Bhagavan’s court there was a pillar, and when Nanga Baiga 
went there to get seed, he held out his hands, placing one 
on either side of it. So when his hands were full and he 
wanted to go away, he had to separate them, and a lot of 
the seeds feU on to the ground. That is why the Baigas are 
alwa;^s poor. But Nauga Baiga went and did as Bhagavan 
had bade him, and in his bewar Kutki Dad, who is also 
Annadai, was born and he*worshipped her 

Bewar has been very largely checked smce the esta- 
bhshment of the Forest Department. It is still practised, 
however, in some States and Zemindaris In Mandla a 
block of forest has been set aside for t*he purpose, m which 
a few famihes exercise their hereditary rights. Many 
Baigas, however, have been driven to plough-cultivation. 
This, they beheve, is the cause of aU their misfortunes. It 
IS an insult to the Earth their Mother, a crime as bad as 
incest ; on the day they first lacerated the earth’s bosom 
with the plough, a son died m every house For bewar is 
iihe mark of the tribe , it distinguishes the Baiga from all 
others , it is a right and a duty laid on them by divine 
mandate. It also, it may be added, admirably smts the 
•carefiee and mdolent Baiga temperament , it is very profit- 
able to the Bewari , and it is less arduous than field-culti- 
vation And how dramatic and exciting to go to the forest, 
laow thrilling the glorious wholesale felling of trees, the 
kindling of the Virgin Fire with two bamboos, the sacrifice 

1 Kutki (Pamcum pstlopodiuvt) Thia, with Kodon, is the staple food 
of the Gond and Baiga 
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to the tagera who have been dispoeseesed of their silvan 
palaoe then the hroadoast scattering of seeds all together 
anyhow m the ashes , and afterwards, the bumper crop 

^w IB it that the Baiga does not possess a monopoly 
of magical powers, but has to share them with members of 
other tribes ? Even the magio he has is a weak and beg- 
garly thing, very different from the magio of his ancestors 
who could make the dead to hve, turn themselves at will 
mto wild auimalii, call the hosts of heaven to their aid, walk 
on the water, fly through air wield moustrous weapons, and 
wm whole villages of girls by then love-msgio. 

But the cause of this is known. I say ‘ cause and 
not explanation because the Baiga regards his myths as 
entirely definite happenings on which the whole of the 
modern social order i3 established. A folk tale is quite a 
different thing and is easy to distinguish — the myths are 
fully documented, as it ware, names and places are mdioat- 
ed you almost expect to find dates and foot notes Iii the 
folk tales not even the heroes are given names, and you 
never know where you are. The folk tales are also import 
ant as expressing and sometimes infiuenonig the Ide of the 
tnbe , but they lock the authority of the myths. 

This then is how the Baiga lost theu- monopoly of 
magio. Nanga Baiga and all his family were immortaL 
But otter a time Bhagavan grew tired of them and wanted 
to create different lives on the earth. But he had used all 
the lives he had m making the Baiga. The only way to got 
new fives was to kill them and create now people out of 
their lives. So ho invented the sensation of tiokhng and 
hanga Baiga began to scratch himself all over But there 
was one port of his body that ho could not reach, the small 
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of his back, and he used to us^ a stick to scratch this place. 
But one day when he picked up the sticlv to scratch hunself, 
Bhagavan turned the stick into a cobra. It bit him, and 
he died. As he lay dying, he said to his son, “We would 
never have died, if Bhagavan had not tricked us ” And 
he told him not to burn or throw his body away, but to put 
it into twelve earthen pots, and cook it for twelve years, 
and then eat it. “ If you do this,” he said, “Bhagavan 
won’t be able to get my life, and you will possess all that I 
have.” This the boy did, but at the end of the twelve years, 
Bhagavan disguised himself as a sadliu and came to try to 
persuade him not to eat his father — for if he did so, he 
would get his life and all his magic. Bhagavan told the 
young Baiga what a great sin it was to eat his father, and 
at last persuaded him to throw the pots into the river. As 
he did so some of the steam from the boiled flesh went into 
his nostrils That was all he got of ]ii8 father’s magic. 
The pots floated down the river to a place where, at the 
bathmg ghat, a one-eyed Gondm, a lame Dhobin and a 
crippled Chamarin were washing clothes When the three 
' old women saw the pots, they waded out into the river and 
brought them to shore, and eagerly devoured the con- 
tents. Du’ectly they did so, they were filled with magiq. 
There was a fig tree on the bank of the river. They looked 
at It, and with the poison of their gaze it withered away. 

’ Then they composed two and a half mantias, and dug a 
small tank and fiJled it with their urine Out of their 
own excrement they made images of Mahadeo and Parvati. 
They threw ofl all their clothes, let down their hair and 
danced before the images , 

' When they had finished their dance, they ^sent out 
“ their hliut (familiars) to find them men. , The hhut went to 
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a village and killed seven men. Then the three witches 
went to the place where the seven men were boned They 
went seven times round each grave, and again made a 
little tank and filled it with their nrme They made images 
oi Mahadeo and Parvati oat oi then excrement, and danced 
nftkftil before them. Then they dog up the bodies and re- 
stored them to life, but so bound them by their spells that 
they could not move hand or foot They bathed them m 
the tank of unne and then cut ofi their heads. They took 
out their livers and ate them, and then rebnned tiiem. The 
men themselves becttme bhid and troubled the other 
villagers, bat the witches went away 

This story is not entirely honest, iot the Baaga witches 
axe as numerous and as wicked as any others. On the 
■othek hand it is exceptionally mterestmg psychologically, 
because it ts evident that the Baiga regret the fact that 
iheir ancestors were so simple as to allow themselvee to be 
tricked by Bhagavan mto not eetmg then father Yet, 
«ino0 events have turned out that way, they irmkB the best 
of it, affect to regard cannibahsm with horror, and claim '' 
that th e i r own attenuated magic is at least benevolent, 
while describing the witchcraft of the other tribes with 
•every ciroumstanoe of horror and disgust 

Magic, oi course, is handed down from father to son, 
and there is always the auspiclon that the father is not 
giving all that he knows , he is not giving his whole body, 
but only a whiff of the steam, as in the story 

But even to^y the Baiga believes himself a match for 
anyone. Magic is for him the most vital and potent reality ‘ 
If ho cannot raise the dead, be can at least ward off the 
demons of disease. If ho cannot sow crops without seed. 
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lie can at least make all the difierence to the seeds that, are 
sown. If he cannot attract the love of a whole village of 
maidens, ho is quite competent to seduce them one by one. 
His magic, m fact, coveis every side of his life, Without it, 
e\istence would be unbearable, lacking all spice and, flav- 
our, Without vitality. 

The Baig.i qurna is in constant demand to fight dis- 
ease. Disease is due to purely ph^ sical causes, to witchcraft 
and to the hostility of supernatural beings A correct 
diagnosis is theiefore of the utmost impbitance; the diagno- 
si!», of course, has not to say what the disease is, but whj 
it is 

A good example of the first type is venereal disease. 
If a man is so foolish as to have sexual iiitei course with a 
witch she may smite him with syphihs, and I know one or 
two cases of epididymitis that have been ascribed to magic. 
But the Baiga does not realise that epididymitis is a com- 
phcation of gonorrhoea, and in the mam it is beheved that 
venereal disease comes from our own bodies, not from out- 
side. And for this and some other diseases the Baiga has 
a very large number of natural remedies, varymg from 
herbs that have been adopted by Western medicine to such 
remedies as a fried tiger’s tongue or a girl’s ribbon tied 
round the affected place. 

A witch can cause disease directly by looking at some- 
one, or' she can exhaust a man by drinking his blood while 
he IS asleep Again, by getting hold of something that has 
belonged to him, she can work a magic that will make him 
fall ill. But her most common device is to enlist the assis- 
tance of supernatural beings ; she may send her own hhut 
to torment her victim, or she may obtain the services of a 
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ehurtl' a rakthat,^ a fcir,* or any of the beings who are- 
described m the story we are abont to relate And as each 
hemg has to be propitiated m rta own special way, it is 
evident that a oorreot diagnosis is of the ntmoet importance. 
Once the ffunxa has discovered the oanse of the tronble, he 
inowledge of magic will tell bnn what to do. The exciting 
part of the magic against disease is always the dtagnosis, 
which has to be made m trance , the rest is pure rootme. 

Finally, disease may be censed by the hostility and 
envy of snpematnral beings who act, as it were, on then 
’* own, withont any direction from mankmd. Nearly all the 
' gods are hostile to the Baiga, wc have seen how Bbagavan 
was jealous of Nanga Baiga and tnoked him ont of &e 
I world, there are a number of stones which reveal Mahadeo 
m the same sinister hgbb But provided the Baiga guma 
can discover whom he has to deal with, then he is qui^ 
capable of handling the siluaHon. His supernormal powers 
* are indeed mainly directed towards disoovermg what is the 
matter 

The following story desoribea the origin of some of 
these mystenooB and malignant beings* We should note 
the exact details, and the nomber of names of places and 
people which to the mind of the Baiga authenticate it as 
history 

Marra Beo was born m Madhogarb, and Pin Bosaaie 
in Beohavelu These two married, and set ont together, 
With twelve hnndred bnllooks and twelve men to care for 
them, on a pilgrimage to Bh airat. They first went to 

1 Tlu fk rtl W tU |bwt cp< m w<nB%a «he diti lo -eUa-UrtK 

1 It* la traAUIefi, h tbt |he«t ol » m*a who hM dW 

wilkoul tMttoc Uo Joym ol lor*. 

8 Tbo hr b k m*nfnkot UmlOkr ot wlUhn. 
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"Sonnagaih and camped on the bank of the lake, and 
sent the bullocks to pasture m the jungle. Here Naikinbai 
was born to them. One night Pir; Dessaie went into the 
tank and stirred up all the water, making it foul and muddy. 
When the bullocks went to drink next day they all fell ill 
and died. Many of the villagers also died. When* the 
Eaja heard that it was Pin Dessaie, who had come there, he 
came and fell at her feet, and said, “ I will give you twelve 
hundred of my subjects. Load them on your bullocks and 
take them for admipuja (human sacrifice) ”, So they load- 
ed the bullocks with men and the sickness ceased. 

• 

They went on to Hardinagar. There Chilkan Piri 
was born Here the villagers were smitten with gripmg 
pains in the stomach, and many died. The Raja gave 
"twelve hundred sacks of liald%, and the disease stopped. 

After that they came to Ramnagar, where Bai Har- 
dahin was born, and the villagers died of a yeUow vomit. 
They went on to Lamanagarh, where Mirgi Devi was born^ 
and aU the people fell down with fits. Then on to 
Naikagarh, where Bhaisasur Ban jar i was born, and the 
women, after drinking the water of the muddied tank, had 
to, endure menstrual flow for months instead of days. At 
Hasnagarh, Hadphoran Marhi was born, and small-pox 
came, breaking out of the marrow of men’s bones. The 
Raja here had nothmg to offer so he himself became the 
gunia of the party. At Khiragarh, Kaira Desaie was bom, 
and the women who drank the water gave premature birth 
to their babes. 

I 

3 And then at last they came to Bhairat m the midst 
»of the forest. There Dhau Bundela was born of Marra Deo 
.and Pin Dessaie, and they rested after. their journey. Pre- 
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sently Panohadevi came and called them all together She 
told ihem how they were to go out into the world, and 
spread disease in every place Each one should give the 
disease of the place in which she had been borm Some- 
tunes they would go according to their own deeire, some 
Tfames at the command of a witoh* Then Eanohadevi told 
■them under what oonditiouB they might stop troubling the 
people If the Baiga gurtui offered a black goet to Naikm 
Eai, then there must be no more cattle disease Chilkan 
Pin was to be satisfied with a ooconut and a chicken, 
Hardahm with a pig Mirgi with the tongue of a horse 
Bhaisasur with the ears of a buffalo Hadpboran Marhi 
should expect a (rosary) a ha)ido.n (ornament for the 

forehead) a UkU and a pair of black bangles. For Kaira 
Eeesaie the villagers most take a block she-goat, put the 
sanya round its neck, tie a baiidan on its forehead, place 
the UkU between its eyes, and the bangles on its feet, and 
drive it away mto the ]ungle so that it might carry the 
disease away For Dhau Bondela, a laiJn (stick), a whip and 
an offermg of fire would sufQce. 

“ If the gunia calls on me she told them " I will 
tell him what to give you. If he obeys me then you are 
to leave that village and eome and tell me all that has hap* 
poned You may tell hes to all the world, but to mo yon 
must always speak the truth. 

When Panohaden had finished grvmg her orders. 
Pin Bessaie and Morra Deo saonficed the twelve hundred 
men to the dsin , they bad no axes or knives, so kiHed ‘ 

them with their diseases and when they wore dead 
they drank the blood After that the dem said that they < 
no nSore wanted men, bat that they would aooept the anb 
mals and other things that Panchadcvi had assigned to 
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■them. Then they went out to every corner of the world, 
and spread disease. 

This myth gives an historical and economic basis to 
the work of the guma. It provides him with his tariff of 
charges — jaundice will cost you a pig, epilepsy the tongue 
of a horse, and so on, m addition of course to charges 
for liquor and other expenses. It also gives another 
reason for the cessation of human sacrifice, which was 
performed once and for all at Bhairat and need not be 
repeated. 

How far do the myths illustrate the domestic rela- 
tions and the sexual psychology of the modern Baigas ? 
We have already pointed out that there is no mythological 
foundation for the laws of exogamy. Totemism, except 
m the sense that the tiger might perhaps be called the 
totem of the entire tribe, hardly exists. The laws of 
exogamy are frequently broken. Incest is by no means 
uncommon. I know of a dozen oases where father and 
daughter, or brother and sister have hved together. It is 
a sm — but not so bad, say the Hinduised Baigas, as kiUmg 
a cow. A tribal dinner frees them of the deed. It is, 
however, condemned m the tales and myths, but perhaps 
not very severely. One of the tales describes a man who 
hved with his own daughter and was struck with leprosy, 

' worms devourmg his feet. We have seen that earthquakes 
are due to incest. There is a curious variant of the 
Creation story which describes how the first living creature 
was a worm which slowly developed mto a little girl. She 
made a child out of the dirt which she rubbed from her 
^irm,- and- -when her --son grew- -older-, tried — to make 
ihim marry her. When he refused she threw him mto the . 



water and drowned inm. " Then she gave birth to -another 
son whioh grew out of the lotus flower in which Bhe^hvted 
When he too was old enough she tne^ to marry hmu 
He refused, but when she threatened to drown him, he 
agreed— and the two were transformed mto Mahadeo and 
Parvab S 

Like other peoples the Baigas have their Liberals 
and their Conservatives, One party is anxious to keep the 
tribe entirely free of alien blood , the Liberals produce all 
sorts of tales whioh show that m ancient times Gond Ahir, 
and Brahmin were admitted to their fold To-day, tjie 
liberal section admits Gond mto the tribe, bnt not the mem- 
bers of any other caste In the home way orose-cousin 
mamage is permitted by some, but disallowed by others, 
and the Btxiotor party proves it® point reference to*the 
Son and Moon, Agmjat and Phulmotiya, they say were 
brother and sister — the former was fother of the Sun, the 
latter mother of the Moon The mamage of two child- 
ren was thus highly desirable from the standpoint of the 
bberals. But the myth describes how the two were sleep- 
ing together on thoir bed and the Moon siid, ' I m your 
Bister , how oan I sleep with you ? The Sun replied, 

“ You are my wife , or how did you get these children ? ” 
In the end the two separated and the bed ran away for 
shame bocauso it was the bed of am But Nonga Boiga 
was ploughing on the Hili of Elephants,' and he caught 
the bed, and broke it with bis hammer, and set it in the 
sky The bed with its broken legs is the Groat Bear 

There 13 not a great deal of hostility to the father 
apparent m the myths. This may bo duo to the absence of ‘ 

I TU K*^l mn of Elephint*, b pouiiiy IL« Ruf*, 

«km wlia m (ernm llnm. 
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repression in Baiga home-life. The child is a devata, a 
godfing, it must do what it likes. Even sexual excesses 
and abnormalities are not usually checked by the parents. 
A much more common feature of the tales is the hatred 
felt by the elder brothers for the younger — for according to 
the Baiga tradition of the levirate the younger brother has 
the right to take his elder brother’s wife after death and 
not infrequently amuses himself with her while thehusband 
is still livmg. Jealousy of the younger brother is a very 
powerful force in Baiga society. In feet, the conscious 
mijid is so busy with its unrepressed antipathies that the 

unconscious has little chance to express its secret hatreds. 

• 

In the myths the real enemy is not the father, but the 
gods, for these are the real tyrants How degraded are 
the mighty Hindu deities I Bhagavan the Adorable sits 
helpless on his lotus leaf wondering how on earth to make 
the world Mahadeo wanders in the ’forest as a carpenter, 
trembling at the roar of a tiger. Bhagavan tricks the 
Baiga to rob them of their hves. Perhaps we here get a 
glimpse of the gods as they were before they were taken 
over from the aboriginals and deified by Hinduism. 

But if the prestige of the gods is low, every myth is a 
direct glorification of the Baiga, and does much to maintain 
tribal integrity and prestige At the creation, all the four 
Hmdu castes have to go to beg the Baiga to come to their 
help. In one story, Nanga Baiga takes the five Pandava 
and turns them into bullocks to carry his grain. Mahadeo 
had to go to him in danger Bhagavan is jealous of his 
® magical powers Other stones show Brahmin, Ahir and 
Gond begging to be made Baiga and only admitted with 
some diflBculty. 
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water affli drowned iim. ~ Then ahe gave birth to another 
son whioh grew out of the lotus flower in which sheJithfl 
When he too was old enough she tne<l to marry him. 
He refused, but when she threatened to drown him, he 
agreed — and the two were transformed mto Mahadeo and 
Parvati b 

Like other peoples the Baigas have their Liberals 
and their Conservatives, One party is ansionB to keep the 
tnbe entirely free of alien blood , the Liberals produce all 
sorts of tales which ,show that m ancient bmes Gond, Ahir, 
and Brahmin were admitted to their fold To-day, t|Ji6 
bberal section admite Gond mto the tnbe but not the mem- 
bers of any other caste In the bame way oross-consm 
mamage is permitted by some, but disallowed by ethers, 
and the stnoter party proves ite pomt by reference to the 
Sun and Moom Agmjar and Phulmotiya, they say were 
brother and sister — the (ormei was father of the Sun, the 
latter mother of the Moon The marriage of two child 
ten was thus highly desirable from the standpoint of the 
liberals. But the myth describes how the two were sleep- 
ing together ou their bed and the Moon slid, 'Im your 
sister , how can I sleep with von ? The Bun repbed, 

‘ You are my wife , or how did you get these children ? ” 

In the end the two separated, and the bed ran away for 
shame beoanse it was the bed of sin But Nanga Baiga 
was ploughing on the HiU of Elephants,' and ho canght 
the bed, and broke it with his hammer, and set it m the 
sky The bed with its broken legs is the Groat Boar 

There q not a groat deal of hostihty to the father 
apparent in the midhs This maj bo duo to the absence of ‘ 

1 Tb* l«a I*ib«r Uil] ot Etopli&oU, b lb« IUof«, 

«b*n w(td kboaodcd to fetinvt tlsMS, 
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repre'^sion in Baiga home-life. The child is a devata^ a 
godling, it must do whnt it likes. Even sexual excesses 
and abnormalities are not usually checked by the parents. 
A much more common feature of the tales is the hatred 
felt by the elder brothers for the 5'ounger — for according to 
the Baiga tradition of the lovirate the younger brother has 
the right to take his elder brother’s wife after death and 
not infrequently amuses himself with her while the husband 
is still living. .Tealousy of the younger brother is a very 
powerful force m Baiga society. In fact, the conscious 
mind is so busy with its unropressed antipathies that the 

unconscious has little chance to express its secret hatreds. 

• 

In the myths the real enemy i*^ not the father, but the 
gods, for these are the real tyranls. How degraded are 
the mighty Hindu deities! Bhagnvan the Adorable sits 
helpless on his lotus leaf wondering how on earth to make 
the world. Mahadeo wanders in tlie *forest as a carpenter, 
trembling at the roar of a tiger. Bhagavan tricks the 
Baiga to rob them of their lives. Perhaps we here get a 
glimpse of the gods as they were before they were taken 
over from the aboriginals and deified by Hinduism. 

But if the prestige of the gods is low, every myth is a 
direct glorification of the Baiga, and does much to maintain 
tribal integrity and prestige. At the creation, all the four 
Hindu castes have to go to beg the Baiga to come to their 
help. In one story, Nanga Baiga takes the five Pandava 
and turns them into bullocks to carry his gram. Mahadeo 
had to go to him m danger Bhagavan is jealous of his 
® magical powers. Other stones show Brahmin, Ahir and 
Gond begging to be made Baiga and only admitted with 
some difficulty. 
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”We have said encragh t6 lUoflfcrate tlie oloso connection 
of myth vnth. the daUy bfe of the tribe. Some of the stonea 
are known to ever) child others are the jealously kept 
Bccrots of the gwixa Bat to all they are much more than 
mere fairy stones more important than if they were 
merely primitive attempts at soientiho explanation- To 
the Baiga they are the records of veritable happenings which 
set the SDwUil order on its coarse institnted tribal law, and 
ostabbihed him m his umqoe position as Bhomia Baja, 
lord of the earth 



PHYSICAL DATA PROM KATHIAWAR. 

By Dr. O. S Ghdbyb, Ph D. (Cantab.), 

TJniversity Professor of Sociology, Bombay Thiivei My. 

There has been a paucity of physical measurements 
on representative casfces of Gujarat and Kathiawar. The 
ethnographic survey of 1901 contained measurements on 
only two Gujarat castes, viz., the Bania dnd the Nagar 
Brahmin, while that of 1931 provided us with measure- 
ments on four Gujarat castes and only one caste from the 
Kathiawar province, viz., the Audich Brahmin, the Bama- 
Jain, the Brahma-Kshatri, the Nagar Brahmin, and the 
Kathi. The Kunbi-Patidar included in this latter survey 
'Can hardly be regarded as a proper Gujarat caste in 
view of the fact that all the subjects measured were from 
the State of Barwam from the Central India Agency. On 
my visit to Kathiawar m November 1936, I therefore 
decided to take a few measurements on a number of 
castes, particularly non-Brahmin, to make a group 
representing various grades of social precedence, so that a 
student of Indian ethnography may be able to form his 
judgment about the physical type of Kathiawar. Altogether 
I selected thirteen endogamous units to make my 
sample and, except m the case of two castes in every case, 
•each caste is represented by more than fifty individuals. 
The lowest among them is represented by the 
Mochi, who IS the leather worker of Kathiawar The 
Kumbhar, the potter, represents the artisan class; 
Luhana, the trading classes; the Bharawad and the 
A.yar, the pastoralists , Kharag, Satwara, Kadwa-Kunbi^ 
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Tjeva Kunbi, represent the agricnltural classes , the Koli, 
in both the sections, Ohumvalia and Talabda, represents 
the aboriginal element, partially settled as a semt-military, 
semi-agrionltural and semi-predatory oommnnity , the 
Kathi represents the dominant military oommnmty The 
iiajpat group la very largely composed of agrtcultnnsts only 
a few individuals being email land lords or petty offloials. 
So it 18 seen that the sample is fairly representative 
of the social scale. 

Besides th^ towns of Limbdi, Bhavanagar and 
Kundla, I visited nine villages in Bhavanagar State and 
seven m Limbdi State to measure the sub}eots, vim , 
Adhewada, Bhanderia, Bhomli, Bewoda, Khadsalia, 
Kohyad, Nan, Thalsar Vartej, Bodia, Ghagretia, Liad, 
NanaTimla, Rangpur, Raaka, and Shiani,^ The age 
disinbution of the subjects is given m the following 
statement (Statement I) from which it will be seen that 
the individuals are all adults 

It will be seen from Statement II that the average 
height vanes from 63 00' of the Talabda Koli to 66 04* of 
the Bharwttd All the castes are medium-statared and the 
Kathi only ranks second to the Bharwad If we leave 
Oct the Bharwad and the dommant community of Kathi, 
and also the Bajput, who though largely agricultural claims 
some connexion with the dominant caste of Rajpnt, the 
a^e^ago height is hardly 04 00 

In btateiiiont III are given the averages and the 
bUindard Deviations of Head Length, Head Breadth, 
Ct^phaho Index, Nasal Length, Nasal Breadth, and the 

1 am Ttty tWiklnl to tbi OoMmmonlt of both ihiM Bttlei lor tbo 
trttt fidlUla tlm thej pro\Uod me with for cmrrjln* on my work. 
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>tion of measurements. The names met ,\vith among the 
two Kunbi communities are the following • Amarsi, Amtha, 
Anand, Ar.ian; Balu, Bapuji, Bechar, Bhana, Bhawap, 
JBhikha, Bhim, Bhiiua, Budhar; Chatur, Chhagan, Chika; 
X)amodar, Daya, Dayal, Deva, Dev]i, Devraj, Dlianji, 
Dharamsi, Dudha, Danger ; Gabhru, Gaga, Gag3i, Gambhir, 
Ganda, Gaugaram, Gauesh, Ghela, Girdharlal, Gokul, 
Gcpal, Goymd, Govmdji, Gudar , Hansra], Hari, Harish- 
'Chandra, Harjivan, Harkha, Hira, Jadhavji, Jagjivan, 
Jairam, Jasa, Javer, Jetha, Jethalal, Jiva,^ Jivan, Jivabhai, 
Jivandas, Jivra], Jutha , Kala, Kalidas, Kalu, Kalyan, 
ITan]!, Kantij Karsan, Karsandas, Ken, Kesa, Kesavji, 
;Kesu, Khima, Khimji, *Kisa, Khoda, Khushal, Kuber, 
Kunvra, Kunvar ji , Ladha, Lakha, Lakhman, Lala, Lal]i, 
Lalu, Lava, Lavji , Madha, Madhav,!!, Magan, Magha, 
Mahadev, Makan, Mala, Mana, Mandan, Manji, Mathur, 
■Mavji, Megh]!, Mitha, Mohan, Mohanlal, Mora, Moti, 
Motilalj Mulji , Nami, Nan]i, Naran, Narandas, Narottam, 
I^arsi, Natha, Nathu , Oghad; Padma, Parbhu, Parshotam, 
Pasha, Pashva, Pitambar, Pola, Popat, Prag, Pran, Prem]!, 
Punja; Eagha, Raghu, Raja, Rama, Ramji, Ranchhod, 
Ratna, Rupa , Sambhu, Shama, Shankar, Shav.]!, Shiva, 
'Smga, Sunder ]i, Talvi, Teja, Thakarsi, Thakarsmg, 
Thobhan, Tida, Tribhuvan, Tulsi, Bka, Vala, Yanmali, 
Vasta, Vira, Virji, Vishram, Yithal, Yithaldas, Yrajlal. 
These are generally common among the other commumties 
studied with the exception of the Rajputs among whom 
though some of these names occur, there are others which 
, ate ending in ‘ sing ’ and are reminiscent of Rajput history. 
oA few striking names over and above this hst which occur 
only m a few communities may be noticed , thus, the names 
Ala, Amal, Amir, Bhoja, Bijal, Chotha, Godal, Jabra, 



Kaohia, laghra, Mangla Mepa, Panoha, Ttaimal, Enda^ 
Eukhad, Sagram, Samat, Shaknr, Sidi, Sara, Tapor, 
Varjang ooout m the Bharwad oommnnrty Among the 
Eajpata also the name ‘ Ala ’ is Bometunee to be fonnd. 
Agam, some of the names jest mentioned os rather striking 
and peonhar, and os are to be found in the Bharwad oom- 
murnty, are to be met with m some other oommumties too 
Thna Bigal’ obtains m the two Koh oommunitiBs, ‘Kaohra’ 
m the Talabda Koh caste group , ‘ laghra ’ m the Batwara 
and the two Koh oommnmties , ‘ Mangla ’ m the Chamvalia 
Koh community , ‘ Mepa among the Knmbhars , ‘ Panoha ' 
among the Ohnmvaha Kohs , * Eaimal among Chmnvaha 
and Talabda Kohs, Euda among Talabda Kohs, 

' EuUiad among the Kathis , ‘ Samat among the Talabda 
Kohs and the Kathis , ' Sidi ’ among the OhumTaba Kohs ^ 
' Sara among the Talabda Kohs and the Knmhbars, 
‘Tapor among thp Chnmvaha Kohs and the Kathis, 
finally, one may mention 'Hamir — a name that is not 
mentioned before — which occurs among the Bharwads and 
the Kathis. There are some names m the Kathi Kte 
‘ Devayat, ‘ Devdan, ‘ Harsur,’ ‘ Jetsnr ’ ‘ KnnVhBd/ * Kan- 
thad, Lnnvn, ' Mansur,’ ‘ Meram, ' Nag,’ ‘ Pnrmad,’' 
' Sadol ‘ Bivrag, Unnad,’ and ‘Vastenr,’ which seem to be- 
pecuhar to them 
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Statement I 
Age-Bistribution. 


Numhor m spociOcd agc-potiod. 


2125 2G80 

CjlBtO 


1 A j a t 


(Ahit) 

X 

7 

2 Bhatwad. 

44 

16 

3 Kad \va • 



Knnbi 

41 

14 

4 Kathi 

31 

14 

5 Khatng .. 

4 

8 

Koh- 



Chumvalia 

84 

16 

7 Koli-Tn- 



ltA>da 

41 

17 

8 Knmbhar . 

11 

8 

9 Lova-Kun- 



hi 

88 

13 

10 liuhana* 



Qhogari 

6 

4 

11 Mochi 

19 

11 

12 Bajput ... 

80 

19 

18 Satwnro 

21 

7 


31-35 

8G40 

4145 

46 50 

7 

3 

X 

1 

10 

9 

12 

10 

17 

11 

10 

7 

20 

17 

18 

11 

5 

8 

4 

6 

8 

17 

8 

7 

11 

12 

13 

12 

8 

5 

8 

5 

7 

• 7 

10 

9 

6 

3 

6 

3 

8 

4 

1 

8 

14 

11 

11 

11 

5 

7 

3 

4 


51 66 

56-60 

Gl- 

TotaL 



• 


2 

1 

4 

25 

9 

8 

0 

117 

S 

2 

7 

117 

6 

7 

12 

185 

2 

3 

3 

38 

13 

8 

8 

110 

11 

4 

3 

124 

3 

3 

2 

53 

8 

11 

3 

101 

8 

4 

7 

51 

1 

2 

5 

54 

7 

9 

1 

118 

5 

1 

0 

68 



Total 

1092 


Statement II 
Height (in inches) 


Average S, D 


1 Ayar (Ahir) 

637 

253 

2 Bharwad 

6504 

227 

3 Kadwa-Knnhi 

63 72 

203 

4 Kathi 

6494 

242 

B Kharag 

64 13 

1.71 

6 Koli-Chumvaha 

63 43 

217 

7 Koli-Talabda 

6300 

243 

8 Knmhhar 

63 88 

225 

9 Leva-Kunbi 

63 84 

212 

10 Lohana-Ghogan 

6395 

117 

11 Mochi 

6313 

208 

12 Eaoput 

6472 

242 

13 Satwara 

6405 

220 
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“ VRATAS ’’—VOWS OF VIRGINS AMONG ' 

HINDU'S. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esqe., B.A. 

# 

Anthropology teaches us that the primitive man has 
a type of mind not different from that of the civilized 
man, since his intellect deals with the phenomena of the 
world in the same way as ours. The difference consists 
in his recognizing supernatural interference with the 
laws •of Nature. On the onward march of civilization, the 
same primitive man makes progress through mistakes ; 
and making discoveries through practical experience 
strives to get hold of truth. 

Hindus had their vows or ascetic austerities in 
ancient times, and these continue to be handed down 
traditionally to our modern times in modified forms but 
the kernel remains unchanged. The change of season 
brought out changes of these austere vows. These vows 
are mostly observed by celebrating them as festivals, as 
suited to the different growths and products of the parti- 
cular season. 

It is obvious to note that the house-holder with all 
his vast and varied opportunities of enjoying worldly life 
must perform some austerities, in order to break the dull 
monotony of pleasure itself. Consequently, each month has 
its own days reserved for this purpose; but comparatively 
speaking, Kartik, Chaitra, Shravana and BhsLdrapada-Ashvin 
have more than 15 days of each month meant for simple 
or austere religious performances, and the remaining 
months less 
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These are termed Vratas ** or austere vows , some of 
tiiein are celebrated darmg daytime^ as opposed to others 
Tphiob are bo done at night. Here the fondainental 
prmcipleof dmawn or olassificatioii is generally eex as 
•well as Vamas and AflfamTnfljt , bat most of them are meant 
to be performed by women, some are meant to 
be celebrated by married women and some others by 
■virgins or unmflxned girl* , and only a few are mtended 
ior males, unacoompamed by their wires or other women 

Regarding nootamal festive occasions m which semr 
lebgiouB or rather traditional^ established castomrf^ are 
celebrated, the present wnter hes read more papers than 
one In respect of seasons, moreover, to which certain 
ntes and performanoes are consecrated, other papers have 
been read and contnbated eventoally to the pages of the 
Society 8 JoamaL In one of the papers it was also 
made clear that the ^rahmana above all " Vamas attaches 
greater importance to the oocoanat Pamima or Balev 
ntes, meant for the change of the sacred thread , simflarly 
the Kshatnya to the Dasera ntee , the Vaisya to the 
Divali holidays , and the Sddra to the Hob performances. 

Again, it was pomted out that Mahftr&tn (Janma- 
fishtami) , ilohoratn (HolO , Kfila Ratn (the 14th dark 
half of Aflhvm) , Shiva B&tn (the birth of Shiva) , and 
Nava R&tn (the nine nights ceremonies dedicated to 
rune Dmne Mothers) are festivals to be celebrated danng 
night time, x e after dusk. 

Of course ceremonies both rebgioas and oustotnory 
accompanying (1) Birth, (2) Mamago, and (3) Beat!/ 
arc manifold and they ore a mam part of o^’tJ^y houso' 
holder s indispensable duty, but becauso they would 
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constitute an independent paper, it is not proposed to touch 
any one of them here. In this paper, howe^’e^, it is proposed 
to deal \Mth some leading maiden vows, in connection with 
which tradition and folklore have been preserved to some 
satisfactory extent. 

As observed above, what stores of legendary lore as 
well as folklore, that have been preserved from the days 
of yore, are likel}’' to be found in their untainted purity even m 
our own times among the rural population. It can be safely 
remarked also that none of the performances of maidens 
W'ill’bo subjected to critical examination; they form the 
basis of thought and action just as they do in the case of 
primitive man. Of course “the supernaturar' means 
everything to these simple and uncultured minds. 
In all times and in all climes, this tendency of pre.serving 
tradition and customary rites is discovered and even the 
rays of civilization attended with all ’scientific inventions 
are not sharp enough to penetrate the simple and natural 
action of feelings and sentiments and to recognize the truth 
underlying these, though laid bare to the full view of men. 

Such performances or celebrations are found to be 
common to many races , m fact, they are a common pro- 
perty and not confined to any one race or nation With 
the change of season, the mind and heart of men and 
women undergo a corresponding change and the rites, 
sometimes appearing gay and childish and sometimes grave 
and solemn, mark the transition-period between two 
seasons. It is human desire, m fine, that tries to be 
fulfilled through the different ceremonies of these austere 
vows or “ Vratas ”, as they are styled. They have ever 
continued to preserve still the freshness and fervour of these 
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TOWS, even though in India political rulors have <5hai]ged 
hands BO frequently On. the other side, too, in America, 
the origmal inhabitants of the land have been able to 
preserve their ancient manners and customs for 
generations together in their essential parts — the outv?ard 
manifestations might diSer m details- The same is the 
case m India , for in Bengal the outward forms of these 
vovre might appear to be different, in the case of some, from 
those of the same in Gujarat or Maharashtra, Sometimes, 
liowever similaiifcy or close resemblance happens to be 
marked out between the rites of Indo-Aryans and 
European Aryans- A very striking example to shew this 
was pointed out in a separate paper some years ago by this 
wntei in whioh close resemblance was traced in a marked 
degree between the worship of " GaurrMft of the Hindus 
with the rituals of 6t Agnes Eve Festival, among the 
ancient Grecian people. 

A second example m pomt would be Maundy Thurs- 
day * m which also resemblance is stnkiDg enough ‘ This 
IS the most picturesque and interesting survival in Briton ol 
the gorgeous ceremony of Mediaerval Easter Originally, 
tho sovereign would m person wash the feet of a dorm 
beggars and then distribute pennies to the deserving poor, 
the number altering each year with the age of tho sovereign. 
The feet washing ritual did not survrro beyond tho reign of 
James II, but the distribution is still made by tho king in 
person etc ” Hindu kings used to distribute alms consisting 
of coins, weaimg apparels oto. of tho value of as many 
maunds of tho body s wei^l, m tho case of each kmg ns 
■weighed in a pair of scale-pans, , tho weighing measure sk 
p ut against tho bod y of tho king m tho balance was m some 

l Tinuiof India, MwthW. 
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cases made of silver , and then corn and grain, wearing 
apparels as well as loose corns were distributed among poor 
persons. This ceremony is performed even m our own age 
by Indian Eulers in their own territories in order to 
celebrate the occasions of their safe recovery from some 
serious or dangerous diseases , as also the occasions of their 
Silver, Golden and Diamond Jubilees. Some rich persons, 
too, follow the example , and washing of the feet at the time 
of distributing alms to Brahmans in particular and to all 
and sundry m general, is a common feature among Hindus 
and it happens to be recognized as a sign of honouring and 
worshippmg of donees by donors, in every age. 

This vow has both sdnptural mandate and the sanction 
also of custom traditionally handed down , the latter factor 
preponderating over the former. And in the vow of worship- 
ping “ Gauri-Ma ’’ popularly known as “ Gorma,” which is 
mostly analogous to the ceremonies of ,St Agnes’ Eve, the 
former is a predominating factor. • 

It wiU be proper at this stage to deal with some vows 
of virgmity celebrated under matriarchal supervision, as dis- 
tmgmshed from patriarchal — the latter type of ceremonials 
being those at the time of marriage m particular. Moreover, 
these customary vows that are mtended to be treated here, 
in some cases, are those of unmarried girls who celebrate 
them m their simple child-like innocence concentrating 
their attention on future marriage which is the main prop 
of life of Hindu womanhood Eeally speaking, it is a 
kind of grave games, these child-hke virgins play, but the 
solemnity of vows happens to be poured into these games 
o at every stage of performances by inspiring the performers 
with ideas and ideals of holiness, fervent devotion and 
dignified broadened outlook on life. Besides, many rites 
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are oommon to the Hindus of Gnjarat and Mahdrashtra 
and Bengal, and only some of them to Madras alsa 

In observing these "Vratas’ as vows, virgins general- 
ly conform to the traditional mles as gnided by elderlv 
matrons — DoshimS , and hence is the f oVklote known at this 
stage of Hmdu life as Doahi onlt (lltll CW) In it are to 
be found the pranbcal condnot, while oheerving diflerent 
vows, of morahty and chastity — pure and sunple, and no 
intervention of the pnestly claaa is permitted npto the 
very last stage. A regolar atmosphere of frank devofaon 
and faithful worship of " impromptu ’ gods and goddesses 
IS created by diSerent groups of maidensnnder the guidance 
of matrons — Boshi Mfis — to whom these groups owe allegi- 
anoe. The mam pnrpoae of every vow b to pnrify the 
whole Bou], through the mmd and heart, by means of 
physical punfioatwn brought abont by bathmg in free aw 
breathing free osygen and lasting or sometimes eatmg 
of sparse food oontaining nothing exoitmg or exhilarating 
even in the smallest measure. Freedom and complete 
peacetnlneBB of mmd are easentially present, while these 
groups of nnmamed girls tell diflerent folk talcs as taught 
by DoshiMSa among themselves m different localities, 
either nearer home or near any flowing current of water 
such as that of a lake or a river or sometimes on the 
long verandah of a temple 

Several girls go in a group but no individual maiden is 
known to go alone, as a rule. These girls umtcd in different 
groups sing songs of child like mnoccnce craving for pnrity 
and for making themselves merry while repairing to a 
reservoir of water for their punficatory bath in the earlf 
morning. Then they tell tales which are folk tales and are 
the some as narrated by all groups among themselves. 
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Simple and natural, botli these songs and follv-tales are signi- 

f 

ficant of a deep meamng and are reoited with zeal and ^est 
so far as to be inspiring enough for each and all/ Of 
course, they are both. oft repeated/ as. well as on every 
day of the “ Vrata ” — vow to be observed by them. As a 
rule, in most cases, vows require fast a;S a principal factor ; 
but after mghtfall, in some “ Vratas,” good and holy food of 
a high class such as milk and milk products or fruits and 
roots (kanda-mhla = t are allowed to be taken , 
No doubt, virgmit}^ is seen to make manifest different 
grades of development of the innermost craving of 
wedding which is mnate in every human heart ; but the 
arrangement of “ Vratas — vows of austerity is so nicely 
made that age becomes a real measure and the classifica- 
tion of “ Vratas ” corresponds to the number of years 
already lived by the maiden and consequently becomes 
affiliated harmoniously to the vano.us rites during the 
observances. In a joint Hindu family, young maidens 
of child-like mnooence are taught, for instance, to pray to 
“ Gauri-Ma ” — the presiding deity over maidenhood — 
the spouse of god Shiva who propitiated Shiva himself to, 
marry her by virtue of her austere penances. And yet 
she IS conceived of as kind and merciful to maidens and 
capable of bemg easily pleased so far as to grant whatever 
boons the worshipping virgm might pray for — 

I 

I as-'* 

J 4' j. ^ ^ ^ - 

So sing these maidens observing Vrata ”. In. 
these four short fines, moreover,' in* a very simple and 
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pare and natural form the foatfold boons prayed for 
fflgnify that when m fntore the wmshippmg maiden wonld 
be nmted with a husband, the match should be adequate 
enough and suited to each other In few sententious 
words, the pith and marrow of blessmgs to make a house- 
holder’s life happy m all possible ways m a jomt family is 
expressed, as will be understood from the free tendering 
here below — (1) May yon bless me with a husband of 
peaceful manners even though he be a good earning 
member, — (2) bless me, secondly with hndand’s sistera 
without any feeling of sopenonty complex , (8) blesq me 
also with mothet-m-Iaw who being well-affotdmg wonld 
have appetite for a vanety of food m the round of different 
arbdos of menu , (4) and lastly with father-in-law, who 
would be peaoe-lovmg but a good epicurean in home-life. 
IChe maiden thus ohooses the blessmgs of peaoe and 
prosperity tor herself m the future household, in all 
possible ways. 

It appears a truism to assert that all oonoophons 
rise to the length of ohooamg Vishnu — as inoamated 
m Sbn Krishna — perfect human Avatflra — m marriage. 
Even the basil plant oalled Tulsi is known both m folklore 
tales and scriptural texts as having been so far elevated as 
to be represented as the wedded wife of Vishnu. She is also 
represented as havmg undergone many and varied austere 
vows for the sake of this mamage , because Yiahnn — or, 
rather the human form Bhn Krishna — is the god of 
protootion or preservataon. Lettmg alone the philosophi 
cal sense of ovolutionary stages of vegetable life namg to 
consciousncsg m order to recognize the seal m the human 
body it can bo easily observed that mamage amongst 
Hindus is an event m life that bnngs about an important 
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'evolutionary stage in the human organism m worldly life, 
-Accordingly maidens pray for a husband of Shri Krishna’s 
ijype — the_ acme of perfection m ^ householder’s life, after 
the unique pattern of Tulsi Ma , and it is she who is im 
■woked durmg the performance of certain plain and simple 
Tites dedicated to her. She is suppsed to descend to the 
rescue of mdividual maidens like a “ god in the machine ” 
(deus ex maclmia) and help them most suitably. 


Strippmg bare and perhaps weeding and pruning 
-out very difficult parts of scriptural c§remonials, these’ 


maidens have got their own easily practicable and extreme- 
ly simple rituals to perform. These start with a familiar^ 


conversation {Uterd-Ute) as it were, held with the divine 


motherhood — Tulsi, the self-same Basil plant — thus — 

HI, HI, 


“ 0 I Divme mother Tulsi, instruct us — our group of 
virgins who have approached you — in the traditional lore 
'uf undertaldng an austere vow of securmg a suitable 
husband for our future 'life.” To this the Tulsi mother 
IS supposed to reply as an ordmary test of their firmness 
•by saying •— 

dH^fi dd 211H d(i‘, 

^dd^lH(§HlMHlHd(^ 


meaning to say, “No ; you cannot observe a rigid vow, 
-and with your fresh teething age of child-like innocence’, 
you are not able to comprehend properly the gravity and 
solemmty of thy vow.” 

Now, the devoted but rather refractory group of 
■virgins speak out all together — 

hlH 

d dlH m. 
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" Even if we are incapable of performing the rites 
attached to the vow owing to onr ignorance, yon must, 
we pray, imtiate n» mto the secret of the vow , this is 
what yon deserve to do, treatmg ns as your own ohildrem” 
Then she proceeds to mibate and instmot them mto the 
mode of performanoa which is, m brief, as mentioned here 
below — 

On the 11th bright half of the month of Ashidha, 
a thread of cotton is to be iahen, seven feet long, and 
seven knots have to be tied at the interval of one foot 
each, in the presence of and facing against the 8olar-Disc — 
these seven knote represent the seven steps — eiVptfl 
Saptapadi — of the full fledged marriage ceremony 
celebrated at the age of puberty and the Snn also plays 
a prominent part even then. 

Kext, the group ef virgms is asked to relate the real 
traditional acoonnt of how Tnlsi was nmted m marriage 
With Vishnn , one virgm reading the reoitel in a smg-song 
fashion and others of the group repeating at every stage 
the burden of the song, “ Tnlsi Ma — ‘ Oh, divine mother, 
how good and merciful you are.” All this is to be done 
before breakmg fast every motmng soon after bath, but if 
the recital b omitted, all food is to be omitted. Agam, 
it should be recited near a pipal tree, os reachmg the 
oars of maidens, near to the bed of Tnlsi plant, a ghee- 
lamp — a smaU lamp fed by clarified butter — should be 
placed by the aide, and all virgins of the group should 
take their seats as facing the snn. 

This vow a to be observed for five consoonUve years, 
each year is meant to bo celebrated by giving away m 
alms something symbohcal of a householder’s pros- 
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perous life thus .— 1st year, the alms to consist of 
sweet balls and extra quantity of ghee should be given 
away — ^ the 

aspiration to be fulfilled being a pure and chaste birth; 
that is to say, ghee which is believed to be the highly 
perfected essence of chaste life and sugar with wheat, 
the richest of food must form the chief part of alms. This 
is the form of feeding the poor when fife is prosperous. 

The 2nd year alms consisting of a ^ot full of Mung 
corn (not pulse) so as to preserve health during prosperity 
thus : — 

(§4 (^4* V. 1.) 

The 3rd year of the performance is meant to be 
celebrated by alms consisting of nee with husks and the 
winnowing basket, so as to produce* domestic peace and 
happiness m the future household. The 4th year the alms 
consisting of small petticoat and bodice should be given 
away, with a view to secure a good number of brothers and 
sons — earning members to fill up the domestic coders. 
The 5th and the last year, sweet food and richly cooked 
-damties are to be given away, with a prospect to secure 
-the ceremomous initial mvrtation from Sbri Krishna, as 
the husband ; thus : — 

mn Pi ' 

Mii ml Qiiqii, 

wHi. ^ 


4 
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Now, it IB worth wh3e to relate the folk tale dedicated 
to this vow , and it mns thus in ite purport — 

There was a Brabmana whose only danghter need to 
carry oat the Talai Vrata m a very simple way all alone in 
an isolated place, where there was a good flonnshmg bed of 
Tnlsi plant-growth After many days had elapsed the 
dmne Tnlsi mother put forth an infant gni of few hoars 
old , so that when the maiden amved at her asual place, 
she was astomshed to see the infant. With aH natural sim- 
plicity she asked the plant 0 divine Tnlsi-mother, how is 
it that I see the infant here ? The reply which was audible 
hat appeared to proceed from an invisible speaker purport- 
ed to say — She the maiden-devotee need not be afraid , it 
was her own infant 

The nsrt day the infant began to thrive by means of 
nonnshment supplied by hen-sfeirows female parrots and 
saoh other birds aspea hens Days and months and years 
glided by , and the gnl grew into a foB-iledged maiden, 
when there tamed ap a fang with his mimster on a 
hontmg tear , and the king feelmg thirsty went m search of 
Water Theyreaobed this very spot and found an enohantmg 
beauty When the pstounded fang thon^t of tafang away 
tho beauty to his harem, ho happened to hear an AkSsha 
Vani, Bodfless Speech, forbidding him from the attempt , 
hot was asked, m addition to retnm to the same spot on 
tho virgm’s reaching the age of puberty 

The fang, aooordmgly waited impatiently for the time, 
and when it was npe opportamty, he repaired to tho ptaca 
quite ready for marriage ntes. Having married her, ho 
remained there and forgot tho pompons enjoyments of 
palatal life in tho midst of wild woo^nd life in wbioh. 
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Ills devotion to Tulsi-Ma remained unflinching. He jised 
to worship the deity Basil plant with pomp and ceremony 
and enjo 3 ''ed his days of life. 

His queen, the first wedded wife, grew very jealous 
■of this second wife and her spite and rancour were thrned 
into revenge especially when the latter gave birth to four 
sons whose names ran as Adibj^a, Bhaskara, Bhanee and 
Hivakara — 3TTf^ vng . Here, in passing, 

it will be but proper to remember that the>Solar Luminary 
has great affinity for Tulsi, the Basil plant. And in scientific 
phraseology, it can be remarked that whereas during 
daytime all plants exhale oxygen and inhale carbonic acid 
gas and do the reverse act at night, this Basil plant aU 
along and uniformly exhale oxygen for the ammal kingdom. 
Hence is it that pots m which Tulsi is grown are with 
impunity and without harm allowed. to be even in bed 
rpoms. 

Now, the senior queen and step-mother sent sweet balls 
containmg poison to kill the four sons from the palace,- 
under the pretext of presents , but their devout real blood 
mother offered them to Tulsi-Ma who turned them into, 
nectareous sweet balls. Two other attempts made were 
also foiled and the step-mother being baffled was sorely 
^'discomfited, and became infuriated so far as to go to the 
plane, ready to murder all the four sons with sharp weapons 
concealed m her garments. When she reached the place 
where all the boys were playing, she tried to embrace all of 
•them and one after another struck them with her dagger. 
But lo I the blows on each son were turned into sweet 
^garlands of beautiful flowers and she herself vomitted 
blood and fell flat on the ground to breathe her last 
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There was oonstemation then, and ones and clamours 
ol all those that were present there became unbearable. 
Tulsi MS heraelf appeared on the spot m human form and 
on the touohmg unportomty of her own daughter, the co- 
wrfe of the deceased queen, brought the latter back to 
life , and she on her part repented of her folly so gnevonsly 
and promised so earnestly to observe the “ Tulsi vow that 
the drvine Tulsi mother penmtted them all to go to their 
own city as well aa blessed them all to live a happy life for 
a long penod of bme. 

Thus the tale comes to an end Young girls them- 
selves remte it and reoount the events every morning, eaoh 
group having a leading rooiter, whom others follow with 
devoted undivided attention. This is done m every house 
m 15 mmutes tune, at the most. 

Thus maidenhobd is framed to entertam rich and noble 
idea and ideal about future marriage, and hugs the anma 
to the heart oonoeivnig of 8hn Knahna as husband through- 
out then nnmamed state of hfe. 

Thus ends the “ Tulsi vow,” out-toppmg all other vows 
of virgmity 



ON THE ADONIS GARDENS ’’ OF 
LOWER BENGAL. 

By Saeat Chandra Mitea, Esqr,, M,A., B.L. 

PART L 

A COMPARATIYB STUDY OF GrEEK CuLT OF AdONIS AND 
OF THE Indian Cult of the Sun-Deity. 

In the mythology of the ancient Greeks, Adonis is 
described as being a young man possessed of remarkable 
bearvty, and as being the favourite of the goddess Aphrodite 
(or Venus). According to one ancient Greek myth, he 
was the son of the Syrian kmg named Theias by his 
daughter named Smyrna (or Myrrha) who had been inspired 
by Aphrodite with incestuous love. When Theias discovered 
the truth, he was about to slay his daughter. But the gods 
took pity on Smyrna and metamorphosed her into a tree 
bearmg the same name, that is to say, into the Myrrh-tree. 

After 10 months, the tree burst asunder , and out of it 
was produced Adonis. Being charmed by the baby’s exquisite 
beauty, Aphrodite concealed the new-born infant m a box! 
aud made him over to Persephone for being nursed and 
molly-coddled by her. 

When the child grew up and Aphrodite demanded 
him back from Persephone, the latter refused to give him 
back to the former. Thereupon an appeal was made to Zeus, 
who decided that Adonis should spend a third of the year 
with Persephone, and a third with Aphrodite, the remain- 
ing four months of the year bemg at his own disposal. 

• According to the version given m Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
sis, Adonis was killed by a boar , and this version was 
followed by Shakespeare. 
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Festivals called the Adonia were held, every year, in 
honour of Adonis at ByUus, and also, from the 5th century 
B C onwards, at diSerent places in Greece. The mam 
object of this festival was -to express sorrow and gnef for 
the death of Adonis who was generally represented by an 
effigy whioh was subsequently thrown into the water 

In the form of the ' Adonia * Festival, which was cele- 
brated at Aiheup, a noteworthy nte, which was performed 
therein was the formation of what were known as ^Adonxs 
Gardena wlixch ioere nothxng hut pots sown tmih seeds 
These seeds were forced io grow artificially But itie heed 
lings in the Adonu Gardens ’ withered away soon 

The formation of these ** Adonis Gardens ’ bearB a 
atron" resemblance to the underdesoribed nte, which is 
performed in Lower Bengal on the occasion of the ' * 

Fesfciv al (d 

The Itu (tf3 18 celebrated, so far os my 
knowledge goes, only m Lower Bengal and commences on 
the SamkrUnti or last day of the Bengah month 

of Kflrttlk (Ootober-November)] and is conoloded 

on the SaijilrUnti or last day of the Bengali month of 
Agtahayana (Novecabet-'Decembet)! of every 

year The name “ Itu ( ?3) of the deity, who is wor 
shipped on this occasion, is a corruption of the word " Mitu ’ 
(f*T5) whioh 18 , again, a corruption of ^bo Sanskrit word 
“ Mitra ’ {U^) this lost word being the name of the Sun 
god This being bo, the Itupdjn is nothing but the worship 
of the Sun-god and is, most likely, performed to onanro 
tho growth of bumper crops and to Becuro prospont} result-* 
ing from good harvests. This pJigU or worship is 
performed on the lost daj*8 of tho Bengali months of Kftrtllk 
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■and Agrahayana and on the intervening Sundays, that ia 
■to say, on 6 days in all. 

The offerings presented to the Sun-dcity on the occa- 
sion of this^wjd or worship are some miniature clay ‘jugs 
and cups which are colored white and adorned with draw- 
ings, on the outside thereof, of lines and spots of a reddish 
brown color. These are called Bhand ” -aps-) or 
“ the Sun-god’s earthenware ”, But the most important 
•offering is that of an earthen saucer or pan which is filled 
withmiud from the bed of the river Gauges and sown with 
the “Five Cereals” ('W ^r^), that is to say, with the five 
■kinds of seeds, namely, (1) barle}^, (2) pea, (3) mash kalai 
pulse {Bliaseolus ? adtatiis)], (4) mug pulse [ 5 ^ ^ 

•(PhmGolus auratits)] and (5) mustard. Sometimes corms 
of the edible arum {Golocasia antiquomm) are also 
iplanted, along with the aforementioned five kinds of seeds, 
in the Ganges-mud m the earthen pan or saucer. These 
miniature seed-plots or Adorns Gardens ” are irrigated 
with water on the 6 days of worship mentioned above. 
The seeds, as also the corms of arum, sprout and grow up 
■into small plants. According to one view, these clay jugs 
and cups (which are filled with water) and the earthen 
pan or saucer contammg the seedlmgs and the sproutmg 
‘Corms of arum, symbolise or represent the Sun-deity. 

The rites, with which this worship of the Sun-deity is 
performed, are, very likely, the same as those performed 
on the occasions of worshipping the other deities of the 
Ihigher Hindu pantheon. 

After the jpuja has been finished on the last day of 
"the month of Agrahayana, the “ saucer-gardens ” with the 
plants growing m them, which I may appropriately 
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dBaoiibe as the "Adojns Oardans" of Lower Bengal, 
are thrown away into a nver or tank. The miniatnre olay 
jnga and caps, whioh are called ‘ the Son-god’s earthen 
ware ’ , are distributed aa playthings among the children 
of the honsahold. 

[In this connection, I must say that the oerenujmes 
performed at the festival of Adoma, which is held m 
honour of the god Adonis, have been mterpreted by 
competent European aoholars to be a charm for promoting 
the growth of vegetation, while the throwmg of ^tbe 
“ Adoitu Oardent ’ and of the images of Bie god Adonis 
mto the water, has been mterpreted by them to be another 
charm to ensure the falling of copious raim (Mannhardt 
has porated out other European parallels of these ntes.)] 
The question now arises Why are these "Adcnts 
Oardent" of Lower Bengal planted amd presented as 
oSermgs to the Sun god Mitra ? 

In reply to this question, I must say that “ Bympathebo 
magic or Imitative magio hes at the basis of the 
planting of these mmiatnre seed plots or taueer-gardeni " 
It IS a well known soientiflo fact that sunshine is 
essentially necessary for the growth of plants and, for the 
matter of that, of all kinds of food-crops. In order that 
the Sun-god may bo so far propitiated and coaxed as to 
promote the growth of vegetabon and to grant bumper 
crops, a mimature garden is planted m which tho action of 
tho Sun s rays m tho shape of promoting tho growth of vege- 
tation 13 imitited by forcing the seeds and corns to grow. ^ 
lam, thorotore of opinion that the similarity between 
tho “Adonis Oardent of tho anoiont Greeks, and tho 
rainiaturo “ saucer-gardens ” of tho Bengalis is complete 
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It will not be out of place to state here that there is 
an analogous custom prevalent among the Bihari Hindus. 
The Brahmans of Bihar sow barley-seeds m earthenware 
pans on an auspicious day in the Hindi month of Bhado 
(August-September) and water them. These pans are 
kept inside a room, and the seeds are forced to grow 
up into seedlings On the Dasahara day (which corre- 
sponds to the Bijayti Dasaim day of the Duiga, Puja 
of the Bengalis) in the Hindi month Kuar (September- 
October), these seedlings are uprooted by the Brahmans 
and presented with blessings to Hindu gentlemen who tie 
the same to their scalp-locks , while those presented to the 
Bihari ladies are tied by them to their chignons. 

I do not know whether or not the Bihari Brahmans 
perform any rites on the occasion of planting and water- 
ing these “ saucer-gardens Burtjier researches are 
required on this point. 

PART II. 

An Official Account of the Itu Puja and the 
Legend connected therewith. 

For purposes of comparison, I am giving herein below 
another account of the Itu Puja, which has been pubhshed 
in an official document. It is as follows ’ — 

The Itu Puja begins on the last day of the month 
of Karttik (October-November) and continues upto the 
last day of the following month (Agrahayana). Mitra is the 
god of day, i e., the Sun. The word “ Itu ” is a degenerate 
• form of the word “ Mitral ’ “ Mitra ’ ’ came to be commonly 

called “ M%tu ” and thence “ Itu ”. Small earthen pot^ 
are fiUed with water and placed in an earthen saucer over 
which the “ 'pancJia Nashya ” (or the five grams) is scattered. 
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B’emalea listen to the vratha kaSiZ abont the ongm of tha- 
festival, abetam from faking fish with the meal and wors/iip 
the tun lyi tins hope of dUmmin) ilie realisaiton of ihetr 
dientlisd tmthet On each Snnday of the month of 
Agrah&yana (Kovembet Deoember), these oeremonies are 
repeated till on the last day of the month, the pots are 
immersed m a river or tank after the nsnal pifja This 
pUja, IB largely found m Bengal* 

Tbb laaasD. 

The vrata laihu or legend, which is recited and listen- 
ed to by the females performing this worship, la as follows — 

Once upon a time, there hved a very poor Brahman 
and his wife and their two little daughters named Umno 
and Jhnmno who maintained themselves by begging One 
day, the Brahman expressed a desire to eat some ptihSt 
or pastry-oakes and prooated, by begging, the mgredients 
for making the same While the Brahman’s wife fried the 
cakes in a pan, her husband kept a record of the number 
thereof by tying knots in a piece of string During the 
night, the two httle daughters ate one cake respeotively 
In the morning, the Brahman was served with the cakes, 
and whila ho ate them one by one he untied a knot m the 
oord one by one. At last by untying the knots, ho found 
that two of the cakes were missing which he oonoluded 
must have been oaten by his two daughters Umno and 
Jhumno He, therefore made up his mind to pumsh them 
and on the pretence of esoorting them to thoir paternal 
aunt’s house, took them to a forest and abandoned them 
there. When night came, they Wandered abont m scaroU 

VUiA^ .llptihitc.l Mil O/ IS>r>sili onS DolU^pi 0/ IS« iriKj.i 
•■S W-SamnaSaHi CslnlUi Bap«tlnt«ia*nt, OoMTintot Pilatlos lodk. 
mt 
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of* some .refuge" which they did. not' find. At last, they 
came to a huge banyan tree (Ficus Ijidica) and told the 
tree their tale of distress and asked for a place of shelter 
within its big trunk. Thereupon the trunk of the 
banyan tree split open and, withm this cavern, the two 
poor girls spent the night, safe from the attacks of the 
wild beasts. In the morning, the trunk of the banyan tree 
opened up, and the two girls, emerging therefrom, left the 
forest and came to a tank on the margm of which some 
divine damsels were performing the Itu Puja. On their 
arrival there, the water of the tank dried up and many 
other evil omens occurred. By a device taught by the divine 
damsels, the tank again became filled with water. Accord- 
ing to the instructions of these divine damsels, tJmno and 
Jhumno bathed in the tank, performed the Itu Puja, 
and, havmg obtained from tHe Sun-deity the boons of 
Wealth and prosperity, went to their ‘paternal house. On 
their return home with the aforesaid boons, the poor Brah- 
man and his wife became rich and began to live m affluent 
circumstances. 

Thereafter one day, a E-aja and his minister, accorn- 
panied by a large number of retainers, soldiers, horses and 
elephants. Were ‘-passing on 'a hunting expedition past the 
Brahman^s house. The whole party, havmg become very 
thirsty, halted near the Brahman's house and called for a 
drink of water. On -this; little Jhumno who was much 
cleverer than her elder sister Umno, brought water in a 
little earthen Jug (which had been dedicated to the god Itu) 
and gave it to the Eaja and' his. followers to drink. ' Seemg 
this small jugful of water, the- Eaja became very angry. 
But Jhumno assured him that this water would be enough 
to quench his thirst and that of his followers Accordingly 
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theHajS and his men andljeastB began to drmk it. By the 
miraonlous intervention of the god Itn, the more they 
drank, the more water oame mto that httle jng 

Being very mnoh pleased with the good offices done 
by Jbmnno and her Bister Unlno, the B5]4 and his minis- 
ter expressed a desire to marry them. Accordingly, with 
the Brahman 8 pemussum, the E5j5 married TJinno, while 
the minister mamed Jhamno. Before stsxtmg for their 
hnsband’s honsea, Jhanmo worshipped the deity Itn or the 
Sun-god with due ntes and oaremomea. Bat Bmno did not 
womhip hia deityship. So when Jhomno arrived ai her 
hnaband s house, prosperity and affluence began to reign 
there. While on Umno’a amval at the Eaj&’s poJaoe, alt 
kmda of misfortunes and disasteia b^an to happen m his 
family and m his longdom. 

Seeing these nnsfortnnes and disasteiB, the E6j5 oame 
to the oonolnsion that his qneen Bmno was the source of 
all evil happenings and, therefore, ordered his exeontionet 
to take her to the place of exeontion and slay her But 
taking pity on her the executioner took her to Jhmnno’s 
place and left hor there. While having slam a dog, he 
showed ita blood to the ESjS, tellmg him that it was the 
Him B blood. Bmno hvod with bar sistor, unknown to the 
114)5 and to the minister 

Jhumno enjoyed numtorropted prosperity and happi 
ness on account of her nnfhnohing devotion to the deity 
Itu. At last, Bmno was ludaccd by her sistor Jhumno to 
worship the same deity with duo ntes and ceremonies 
This she did, and, as the result thereof, prospenty and 
affluonco agam returned to the B4j4 and ha kingdom Ho, 
again, remembered his Ban! who, ho supposed, bad been 
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-slain, but he was informed that she was living. Where- • 
upon the Ea 3 a escorted Umno from Jhumno s place with 
^eat eclat. Having arrived at the place, Umno continued 
to worship the deity Itu with great regularity* Thereafter 
Umno and Jhumno lived with their husbands m 
-uninterrupted happiness and prosperity and were ultimately 
-translated to heaven. 

Epilogue, 

1 and 2. I went to gather sticks (m the jungle), and 
heard the legend of Itu. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and ’9. What benefit accrues from 
-hearmg the legend of Itu ? On hearing it, the poor gets 
wealth , the sonless person has a son born to hun , tha 
bachelor gets married , the man who has forgotten his 
family-members, remembers them agau^, the bhnd has his, 
-eye-sight restored to him; at the last moment of his or her 
fife, he or she goes to heaven. 

(Another version of the foregoing legend has been 
given by me in my paper entitled . “ On the Cult of the Sun^ 
God in Mediceval Eastern Bengal ” which has been pub- 
lished in The Journal of the Department of Letters of the 
Calcutta University, Vol. XV, pages 149 to 200.) 

Bemarke. 

There are three interesting incidents m the foregomg 
legend about the origin of the Itu-Puja, which call for a- 
lew remarks. 

• (1) The first incident is that m which the Brahman 

4 s described as taking a piece of string and tymg knots 
4ihereupon for recoxdmg the number of pitlias or. cakes that 
were being fried by Jus wife. This practice of lying knots 
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or strings or cords for the pnrpose of keeping a record of 
numbers and dates, is prevalent among many primitive 
peoples and shows that the foregoing legend ongmated In, 
ancient times. Among the Santals of the Bantal Parganas, 
this practice is prevalent. Whenever a marriage or other 
ceremony takes place among them, and guests have to 
be mvited thereto, knotted cords oontammg as many knots 
as there are days r emainin g to the oommg oE of the event 
are sent to the latter for their mtmmtion The guest unties 
a knot daily as each day passes away nntil the last knot is 
reached, which shows that the day hxed for the event hag 
arrived On the occasion of taking a census among the 
Santala, knotted cords have been or are still used for 
recording the number of persons m each family 

Similaily, Bengah women-&lk tie a knot m the cor- 
ner of their taru ta remind them of a particnlar thmg or 
event which they are likely to forget 

With the aforedesoribed knotted cords should be com- 
pared the “ Quipus " of the ancient Peruviana These 
‘ Qmpns ' were diSerently ooloured cords suspended from a 
top-band. Knots were tied m these cords. These knotted 
cords were originally used for recording nnmbera Subse- 
quently when the knowledge of mnkmg and usmg them 
became advanced, these “ Qmpns ” were made more com 
plicated and were used for recordmg historical events, laws 
and edicts. Beoent researches have shewn that they wore 
used for recording a certain amount of astronomical infor 
mation and were also probably used for magical purposes 
as wore done among the Mayas of Monoo '' 

Similar knotted cords were also used among tho 
Chinese, tho Tibetans and other peoples. 
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(For further information about the Peruvian “ Qmpus ” 
see the EncyclopEedia Britannica, 14th edition.) ‘ 

(2) The second incident is that in which the two 
girls Umno and Jhumno are described as requesting the 
ibanyan tree to give them shelter m the trunk, durmg the 
mght, whereupon the said tree spht its trunk open ; and the 
^two girls found shelter for the night in the cavern thus 
'Opened to them. This is an instance of the folk-belief which 
represents trees as sometimes doing benevolent acts There 
is a parallel example m the folk-lore of South Bihar, which 
;i8 to, the following effect' — Once upon a time, an embank- 
ment in the kingdom of a high-caste Baja m South Bihar, 
Was breached by a flood , and it became urgently necessary 
to have it repaired durmg the night. Thereupon the Baja 
proclaimed that he would give his daughter m marriage 
to whomsoever would repair the breached embankment m 
the course of a single night A low-caste man, assisted by 
^ number of labourers, undertook to do this, and began 
to work hard at the job He fimshed the work before the 
,dawnmg of the day and became entitled to claim the hand 
of the Baja’s daughter in marriage. But the Baja would 
have been degraded by giving his daughter m marriage 
jto this low-caste man. In this predicament, a pipal tree 
IFicus religwsa), which grew near the emhajihment in 
question, assumed the form of a cook and crowed three 
times, thereby intimating that the day had already dawned ; 
and that the master-woi kman had not been able to put his 
finishing touches to the repair work even by that time. 
Seeing this and fearmg that the Baja would punish them 
Severely for having failed within the prescribed time, they 
fled away. Thus he was saved from the predicament of 
giving his daughter m marriage to a low-caste man. 



Here we find that the pxfal tree played the part of a 
benefactor 

^3) The third incident is that wherein we find that 
the Brahmans younger daughter Jhnmno supplied the 
thirsty E6 j 5 and his whole party with a very small jugful 
of water which though hardly sufficient to quench the 
thirst of a single man, yet nuraoiilonsly sufficed to satisfy 
the thust of the whole party This inoident has an ana- 
logue m the ancient Greek myth of Philemon and Baucis. 
When the gods -Jupiter and Mercury paid a iisit to the old 
couple Philemon and Baucis for testing their bospitabluness, 
the latter served their divme guests with a small quantity 
of milk, some thm and watery honey and a few shrivelled 
grapes. But the poor host and hostess were astonisbed to 
find that, os soon as the gneat drank out the jugful of tmlk,. 
the jug became filled with milk to the bnm ogam, that the 
honey had become thicker and yellower than before, and 
that the few shrivelled grapes bad become charged mto a 
large bunch of plump and losoious grapes 

In the legend of Itu the small jugful of water becamb 
luexhaustiblo by the grace of the Bun-deitj while, m tho- 
Greek myth, the milk became mexhaustible, the honey 
become thicker and sweeter, and the grapes became plump 
and loBOions by the beneficent influence of Jupiter and 
Mercury 



SRI YATSYAYANA. 

AN ETHNOLOGICAL STUDY OF INDIA OF 300 B.C. 
By M K. Sett, Esqe., B.A. (Cantab), Babeisteb-at-Ijayv. 

A prophet is supposed not to have honour in his own 
country, but the added insult of being banned and buried 
into oblivion was reserved for Vatsyayana under English 
rule, 

.Vatsyayana wrote the Kama Sutra, a treatise on sex, 
which has been acknowledged by the whole world as a 
masterpiece. Our highest’ praises would but do ordinary 
justice to the work. There is nothing of pornography in 
it. It IS written coldly, dispassionately, as much as a 
treatise on magnetism or atomic structure. It has been 
translated into hundreds of languages. The world s 
encyclopaedias burst into songs of praise and triumph 
and yet due to the vagary and caprice of a collector, 
a governor or a viceroy of India, an ukase passed many 
years ago forbids the book to be translated into English 
or to be sold. And it speaks volumes for our back-boneless 
legislators that not one has arisen to ask the powers-that- 
be, why the Kama Sutra has been banned when the 
-sonnets of Shakespeare, the Bible and hundreds of books 
•on sex are sold openly. 

Sri Vatsyayana lived about 300 B 0. according to 
OUT' scholars. European scholars following some curious 
and obscure mental process turn the Indian chronology 
iiom B G. to A.D. regardless of even astronomical proofs 
Whether it has any connection with the legend of " the 
white man s prestige,” I do not know. Soon we shall 
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have a genitiB to prove that Buddha and Zoioaflter lived m 
the middle ages and that Sanskrit is a dialect of English. 

Vatsyayana, the maater of Sexual Soienoe, "was also a 
master of ethnography In this paper I do not wish to 
touoh^the sexual eida I will use the colours, the canvas- 
and hruBhes of Vatsyayana and pamt you a picture of 
India of 300 B C 

The Mas 

A young man of middle or upper middle class was- 
expected to have mastered Bharma, Artha, and Kama. 
Dharma meant duty m its widest sense. It inoltided 
e%ery kmd of moral and religious dntaes. Artha meant 
wealth and the acquisition of wealth — m our modem 
parlance, business 

Kama meant the science of love It was a science 
as precise os medicme. It was considered worthy of as 
much serious study as astronomy or mathematics. Kama 
embraced m its scope anatomy and psychology 

The ancients thought that bemg born with the full 
complement of organs was not enough to know 
Men and women were os different as the two poles. And 
to bo united lU perfect lovo, every man had to study his 
own body and also that of tho woman. Every man 
had to know his own psychology and that of tho woman 

Every woman was also expected to know herself and 
tlie male brute. If we moderns did likewise there would 
ho more happj marriages, and divorce court judges would 
not go into premature senile decaj duo to overwork as 
thc^ do m this century of grace * 

There is an old folk tale m which a ponderous fatlior 
before bo kick* out bia son saj^j iou oof you aro too 
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vicious for Dharuin, too stupid for Artbn, but perfect for 
Kama ]\Iaster Kama (kiclcs him) be perfect in Kama 
{kicks him).” 

The oaf does that to such good purpose that he not 
only masters Kama but the lungs daughter into tlie 
bargain 

To-day lounge lizards and gigolos have taken the 
-same advice , and I am informed, it is the only profession 
where there is no unemployment. 

j 

Sri Vatsyayana advises the study and practice of 
Kama in youth. lYhen the man arrived at the sad state 
of “ would, but could not ”, to practice Artha. Much further 
down the same sad road when the end is in sight, to 
practice Dharma A young man is asked to go out into 
the world and carve a career for himself The caiviug 
was done by his trusty sword, often the^ parting gift of his 
family. To-day the poor and dishonest parent gives his 
■parting son, a six-shooter and a ticket to Chicago, USA. 
How bttle has the world changed in two thousand years ? 

This IS the description of a house 

“ He should take a house in a city or a large village. 
This abode should be situated near a lake or stream, and 
divided into compartments for different purposes. It should 
be surrounded by a garden, and also contain two rooms, an 
outer and an inner one The mner room should be given 
to the women. The outer room should be perfumed , it 
should have a bed, soft and luxurious, covered with a clean 
white cloth, low m the middle part Flowers should be 
^rewn on it, •with two pillows, one at the top and the other 


at the bottom...^ On a stool should be placed oint- 
ments for the night for perfuming the mouth... . 
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on the ground a jewel box , from an ivory peg should 
be hung a lute , on a table a drawing board, with pamts 
and brushes , a board for throwing dioe Outside the room 
there should be captive Bweet-singmg birds, and in the- 
garden a whirling swmg and an ordinary swing , a bower of 
swoet-^melhng areepers with a raised parterre for sitting ” 

This desonptiou seems to be of a house of a man of 
moderate means He now goes on to advise snoh a person 
on the daily routme. He is ashed to get np a bttle 
before Bnn-rise and attend to his personal hygiene, clean 
his teeth, apply ointments and perfome his body , oollyrium 
his eyes, oolour his Ups with Alaoktaka (a red lao prepara 
bon) wear his jewels, and see the effect m a long mirror 

Meals it seems were token between 10 A.M. and 2 
PM and in the evening “after gnn-set and the first 
quarter of the night 

After the morning meal ho is asked to attend to his 
buBiuess , unforUinatoly what kmd of business wo ore not 
told Whatever it was, it could not have taken muoh time 
for he goes on to advise on, " teaching his birds and 
animals trioks ’ After this hard work, the gonUoman is 
asked to take a nap or forty winks When he wakes up he 
again attends to busmoss, which happens this fame to be 
smging and musio. 

At nightfall his house is prepared for guests bj being 
perfumed and with the burning of mcensos. Ho now sits 
on hia day bed and receives company of his friends pimps- 
and courtesans. i 

This dcsonption is an ncoonnt of overydaj life Ho 
now speaks of tho occasional duties of a householder 
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Pilgrimages,' debating societies, drinking parties, excur- 
sions, games and trials of strength/’ ' 

It seems itinerant musicians went from town to town 
challenging the local talents ; for the householder is asked 
by our' sage “to judge fairly and reward suitably”. 
Strangers within the gate are invited and well entertained, 
according to their stations in life. He is asked to feed the 
hungry, and to nurse or to have nursed at his expense 
the strangers and the needy. It seems those who had 
wealth gave, and those who had it not, took from the more 
fortiAiate. Broken down, once upon a time, seigniors 
sponged shamelessly on the rich. Men of brains and a 
quick or witty tongue were always well received. A 
gambler was supposed to be following an honourable pro- 
fession. A pimp did not hide his light under a bushel, as 
he does to-day by calling himself, “a teacher of deport- 
ment, a doctor, a busmess man, or a gentleman living on his 
mcome,” It was an age of live and let live. We 
even cannot boast that social chmbers and gate crashers 
are our very own inventions, plagues and pests Vatsyayana 
says, “ you will know them from their well filled purse, loud 
and vulgar ways and their want of grammar.” It seems 
they were made to pay the bills and their guests buU- 
baited them into the bargam. 

The man of the world knew Sanskrit well , and he had 
also to speak and write half a dozen dialects 

Our guide was a true friend He has chapters of 
advice on the selection of a mistress. Then, as now, a 
inan could not lay claims to distinction unless he could 
boast a couple of pet mistresses. Vatsyayana might have 
well divided his chapters into “ Mistresses for profit and 
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trrvjB] wtrald be hard to beat B jb a long bat bnt here 

it IB 

1 Singing 
2. Mnsio. 

3 Dancing 

4. Performing items 1, 2, 8 m nmson. 

6 Wnting and pamtmg 
6. Tattooing. 

7 Adorning idols with colotrred grains 

8 Arrangmg flowers. 

9 Btndding waUs with glass or preoions stone*. 

10 Arrangmg beds ocoordmg to the status of 

guests. 

1 1 Malang music out of glasses failed with water 
12. Staiaing dyeing and colourmg garments, 

hair nails and bodies. 

18. Stormg and accumulating water 
14. Preparing poisons. 

15 Stnngmg the rosancs, neddaces, garlands 
and wreaths. 

10 Adommg the person with flowers and jewels. 
17 Art of jewel mnkmg 
18. Makmg perfomes. 

19 Actmg on the stage. 

20 Making and arranging theatrical scenes. 

21 Sleight of hand and tricks. 

22. Attaming qnick and nimble fingers. 

23 Cooking. 



21. ]\r:iking swcj'l drinks and intoxicating 
liquors 

25. Sewing and oinluoiderN. 

2G. Making anim.ils, /loneis, cl-c., out of }arn or 
til read. 

27. Asking riddle^ 

28. Kcciling ]iocins; or games of slokas erscs). 
20 Mimicry and imitaiion. 

30. I^e.admg aloud famous author‘d 

.31. llecitmg dinirult or haid to pronounce 
sentences. 

32 Telling stones 

33. Making furniture fiom cam's and reeds 
3‘i. (Note. I am afraid it cannot he lopioduced ) 
35. Carpentry. 

30. Engineering, building houses and sanitation. 
37 Valuing precious stones 

38. Chemistry and mineralogy. 

39. Eakiug jewels to enhance then value. 

40. Gardeniug aud treating the diseases of plants. 

41. Cock, quail and ram fighting. 

42 Teaching birds to talk and sing. 

43 Massaging. 

44. Writing in cj^phers. 

45. Speaking, by changing or adding letters at 

the beginning, middle or end of a word. 

46. Knowledge of Sanskrit and other dialects. 

47. Making toys out of flowers 
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48. 

Memory trauung 

49 

Making weapons o£ war 

60 

Making o£ charms and spells. 

61 

Prosody 

62 

Art of diBgmamg. 

63 

Rbetonos. 

64 

Gymnaahoa 

66 

Phrenology 

66 

Gamblmg 

67 

Gamblmg with dice. 

63. 

Make ordinary things look valnable, eg, 
cotton mto silk. 

69 

Bhqnetto 

00 

Mathamaboal recreations 

61 

Scnlptnrmg 

02. 

Art of wara 

03 

Making artificial flowers. 

01 

Learning and the uso of vocabnlanea. 

Poor girl; 

1 Every girl had to master the 64 bmnohes 

oE knowledgo 

or her chances of a smtablo mamago wore 

Bmall indeed. 

Bachelors arc warned against tho “ fat 


heads Coarteaans were supposed not only to know the 
C4 arts but know woU GHOuRh to tcaolu 
CoOItTBSAKS 

There wore many classes. From tho lowest strum' 
pots of ports to tho Hctacrao who had prmcolj establish- * 
lucnts. In Tatakas their porap and regal modes arc well 
pictured ^Inny a king was poor in comparison Thoj rodo 
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on elephants and had a small well-armed army to follow 
them when they went out. They made or ruined many 
great men. Their Darbars were more thronged than that 
of their king. And more often than not, the king himself 
was found at their levee. They gave alms and largesse 
generously. They were the patrons of arts and Tetters. 
Towns became famous because a famous courtesan had her 

f 

palace there. They boasted famous poets m their ranks. 
Some of them made wise laws and at all times were 
laws unto themselves. 

.Vatsyayana gives pages of advice to them, and there 
IS nothing in Eoman or Greek classics to equal it. 

Makeiaqe. 

It seems there was no child marriage. There was 
perfect freedom for the woman to accept or refuse " Love 
at first sight ” seems to have been a^cpmmon affair. The 
man usually found out what the woman thought If the 
woman was will mg, the man approached a marriage broker 
who could be a washerman or woman-barber or a common 
friend. Inclinations were supposed to give way to eugenic 
exigency We have seen the list of women who were 
forbidden to be taken as mistresses The marriage prohibi- 
tion list IS even longer. Space will not permit me to give 
the complete list One important fact must be stated 
Males and females were divided into four categories and 
given names of animals from their supposed resemblances 
to humans The division was based on size of the body, 
qualities of the mmd and temperament. Certain combma- 
•tions are allowed, others are forbidden. There is a well of 
deep thought and perfect scientific knowledge in the sanc- 
tions or otherwise. 
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CONOLDSIOSB 

It -was an age o£ perfect democracy, more perfect 
than the modem Amanoan democracy A beggar, if 
■worthy, sat at the right hand of a king by his right of 
hrains or moral worth and often took even the throne of the 
kmg A kmg was a kmg as long as he had the oonfidence 
of his snbjeots. 

Poverty was no bar to the enjoyments of life, as I 
mentioned above, nor did it hamper the worldly advance- 
ment of a man. Brain powers and samtly oharaoter had 
the greatest meed. Gontage and strength came lower 
down the list of reward or respect, except m the fames of 
war or national crisis 

It -was an age of live and let live. They studied 
deeply nature, and the nature of men, and evolved a 
philosophy that was liberal, jnst, and free of cant Thos 
■was written a glonons page of Indian history 



/ORIGIN OF S'ALAGRAMA AND TULASI. 

■ , WORSHIP. 

By P. G. Shah, Esqr., M.A., B.So. 

1. Introductory. , 

The object of this paper is to examine from the* point 
of view of Anthropology the widely prevalent practice of 
worship of S alagrama among the Hindus at present, in 
domg so, we have to pass through a survey of various 
mythological beliefs which priestcraft has .woven round a 
perhaps more ancient and simple practice existing among 
simpler people under simpler conditions of life and work. 
The subject is of special interest, not only from the point 
of view of comparative mythology, but also of comparative 
religious practices of primitive people connected with 
43tone*wor8hip. There is also ample scope for speculation 
as to the phaUic origin of thu custorn,^ while the cognate 
mythological stories provide one of the most romantic and 
poetic background connected with the worship of the 
Divine. The work of interpretmg the present in the light 
of the past and of examimng our rebgious practices with 
the help of modern anthropological standards and techmque 
is one of great importance and should receive increasing 
attention of learned societies m India. This should be done 
with the modern spirit of Science and interpreted with the 
sympathy and knowledge which can be obtained only by 
persons living in the community which practises the 
'Worship. 

2. Desobiption. 

• S'alagramas are fossil cephalopods (ammonites) and 
:are found chiefly in the bed of the Gandaki river, a moun* 
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tern tonent ■which, using m the lofty moTmtams of Nepal, 
flows into the Ganges at ahSlagtSmi, a ■village from whiok 
4 hey fake then name. The porbon of Gandaki nver where 
these saoied stones are fonnd is sometanes called 
G'alagtSma nver or Ohakranadi.' In appearance they 
are smill black shiny pebbles of vanons shapes, nsoally 
Tonnd or oval, with a peculiar natural hole in them (called 
Dvam 01 Vadana) with spiral marfangs. These spiral 
grooves resemble the ahdkra ot disona which is an emblem 
•of Vishnu. They are often flecked and mlaid ■with gold 
■or pyrites. The four special places m the Gandaki nver 
•where the sacred stones are generally picked np are zealous- 
ly guarded and are leased out by the Maharaja of Nepal, on 
■certam conditions amraig which one is that the Maharaja^ 
has the right of retaining seleoted specimens Each stone 
as carefully exammed, tested ■with a hammer ot topped 
■with the finger to disolose the Yadana or the hole, which 
anay contem gold or a premous gem, and through whioh 
■spiral markings may bo observed. The value ot truo 
fi'alagr&mas vanes acoordmg to the shape, colour and 
mnrkingB of the stone and the pnoe of a single S'filsgtfima 
may be so enhanced after further tests have been apphed 
that even a lakh ot rupees’ will lad to puiohase it. The 
trade m this objeot of worship was onoe upon a time so 
keen that fraudulent S'ftlagramas With the marks of the 
hole and the spiral were imitated out ot rounded black 
stones ot similar colour and shape and sold by Banagis 
■or mcndioaute. Besides the Gandaki, there are other 
sources ol B'alagxama, viz tbo Nerbudda Valley and some 
places near Dwnrka. , 

l OrT*rt— O t 1|S»1 IiJabitant, o£ ESulnnld (IflVSl p. 8 jO. 

a TSonloo— CMl«inlTrilr«ots«irtlniiIoai»p[00).ppSH-Sia 
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3. The woeship of S^alagrama. 

The stone is worshipped as a representative of Vishnn, 
by followers of the Vaishnavite sect. The followers of 
S''iva generally do not worship this stone but the Smartas 
and followers of the Vaidik S^'aiva persuasion do so. The 
stone IS generally worshipped not singly but m groups and 
in some temples hke the one at Tirupati^ the fixed idol of 
Vishnu IS decorated with a necklace of S^alagrama stones. 
One pecuhar feature of this worship is that the stone does 
not require consecration or invocation of God m it. It 
must be remembered that among the BQndus the idols are 
not worshipped till the spirit of Godhead is estabhshed in it 
{Prana-pratislitlia) by either invocation or by means Of 
mantric rites. But in the case of S'alagrama no such 
ceremony is required, the stone being considered self-createdl 
(Stmyamhliu).^ 

S'^alagrama is one of the famous five gods {panchaya- 
tana) whose worship as a group was imtiated by the great' 
S'ankaracharya evidently with the object of uniting the 
various Hindu sects against Buddhism. These are 
(i) Banalmga representing Sfiva, (ii) S'alagrama for 
Vishnu, (ui) crystal for the Sun, (iv) a red stone for 
Ganapati, and (vi) a brown stone for goddess S''akti. 

, The worshippers of S'alagramas first bathe or wf^sh 

,the stone, reading mantras and then offer flowers, 
incense, light sweetmeats and water, repeating incantations 
which may be vedio mantras in the case of Brahmins or 

« * 1 Thuriton and Rangaohari — Caitei and Tribat of Sonthem India (1909), 

p. 827. 

3 Martin—" The Godt of India", p. 242 , W. J Wilkin’i Hindu Mytho- 
logy, p 898 ; alto Gopinatb Bao’t Hindu Iconography. 
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eunple hymns fbhftjjins) m the case of nort-BrahminSw 
After •worship the offermga ore eaten by the family 

In the hot mnDths, to cool the sacced stone, a 
■vessel ‘'oil of water and with a small hole at the bottom is 
sometimes snspended over it, as m the case of the Linga 
of Sim The water which drips over the stone is 
carefnlly collected and no orthodox Brahmm will eat 
his food antil he has thrioe sipped it There is 
another variation of the practice in which the water is 
not dripped over the stone, hot the stone itself is placed 
in a vessel of water and the water thus oonseorated is nsed 
as holy water The marks on the stone are shown to 
dying men m the belief that the conoentmtion of the 
mind on this object will ensme the soul a safe passage to 
Vishnn s hea-ven Vapninth<u 

4 op S'XliobIma with Tolasl 

A peculiar feature of the worship of B'filagrama even 
at present is the unnoal marriage with tiie Talasi plant 
on 12 th day of tlin bright half of Kartika, middle of 
November The * oremony is considered to be one of so 
great an importnnep that once upon a time the Maharaja 
of Orohha, a State in the Northern India used to spend 
os much as rupees tivo lakhs on tho oocaaion * Even 
In ordinary families at present, tho Tulaai plant 
which 18 goneralh kept fn nil Hindu hoosos and round 
whicli orthodox Hindu ladioa go m right handed 
movoroont (PraHahiJixnTi), is worshipped with unusoal^ 
do\*otion on this dav People will ooUeot together and 
celebrate tho marriage of Tnlasi with Vislmu in tho form 
Cither of g 8 ftlngcfluBi or it that la not avnilablo, with an 

I R**tB*«— (Umtln iM {TertUrti I^l». 
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ordinary lamp bnrnint; phco. Th(‘ fiiiiuly pnosts of fcho 
‘^ide both of the bride and biidt •groom would go 
througli all tlie (’cromonics, ircaling Tulii',! (Jbldha) as 
Iho bride and Sal.igrami (Krishna) .is Ibo i)ndegioom. 
This ceremony i.s pei formed nob onh in \illages bub also 
m large cilu's like 3 anbi}* bhougli wiih dilTerenb d^'grees 
of religious ferMuir and ceremonial foiinalibi}. This aspeeb 
of the worship of Salagrama is of greti imporlance from 
the point of view both of antlnojiology and of compa- 
rative religious culture, ns ib remind-^ us of both sbono 
worship and tree Wtir^hip, which are comhion throughout 
priiditive races, and no atlempt at solving the pioblem of 
the origin of the Salagrama worslup is likel} to succeed 
unless this double aspect is steadil}* kept in view. 

5. MxTnoLOQV. 

Voluminous literature has evolved itself round this 

# • 

pair, S'alagrama and Tulusi, m Hindu mythology, 
particularly of the puranio period and several versions of 
the origin of S'alagrama are available. Tlie simplest 
story IS that connected with the planet Saturn and also 
with Hindu astrology. It is stated that twelve planets 
were created under the orders of Vishnu with the idea 
of regulating the affairs of human beings. When S'ani 
(Saturn) came into power he ordered that the Brahma 
— the creative God of the Hindu Trinity — should render 
personal service throughout S'ani’s reign of 12 years. 
Brahma refuses to carry out the behest without the 
” direct command of Vishnu and so they approach Vishnu ' 
*who postpones giving his decision till the next day. When 
.*S'ani (Saturn) approaches Vishnu^ on the next day for 
•decision, Vishnu is unable to give a satisfactory answer^ 
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and oonoeals himself by faking the form of the monntam 
“ Qandaki ” S'ani, the aD-powerful, beoomee angry 
and takes the form of a worm and tries to dig Viahun out 
of the moontain. The teak is very heavy and takes 
S'ani more than twelvd years to reach the bottom of the 
monnfam , by tViiH fame his asoendanoy ceases and he 
loses all power Viahini resnrreots himself but blesses 
the monntam and S am by declaring that all the stones 
lonnded off by S'ani a effort and oontaimng the marks 
of the worm will be oonsidered sacred and worshipped as 
8'5lagr5ma.‘ 

6 GuxDkm 

The VarSbaparSna* gives a more clever story about 
the sanctity of all the S'&lagxama stones found m the 
nver Gandaki A woman called Gandaki is supposed to 
have pleased the gods so completely by her austerities 
that they are prepared to give the boon she desires. Bnt 
when, like a true woman, she exhibits her motherly 
instinot, and requests that all the gods should treat her ns 
their mother, they angrily refuse her request This 
rouses the wrath of the austare woman and she gives ont 
a oorse that all the gods will bo converted mto worms. 
The gods m turn pumsh her to live the hfe of a irver 
These cross onrses causa great oonstematian and they all 
approach Viahnn for a solution. Vishnn sides with 
Gandaki and grants her claims m a clover way J3o 
Toluntoors to bo the monntam Gandok, and orders the 
smaller gods to bo mountam worms who are to carve out , 

1 Sm OoL WSIotIiEm^ en**Tb* Xoolant Qtofrvphy oI I0II1 ** qvotM 
Iff Ur. 0 0pi)4Tt m Um •* Oil|iQtl loliabltJDtj ol SSanlnnSA 01 lodfa ^ 

* St* Opptrt— w Sir Bm tlio UtnUnln — Uli PtUlt. 
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^mall stones out of the mountain and throw in the 
neighbouring river Gandald. Thus the wishes and curses 
of Gundaki are fulfilled and the stones thus formed with 
the marks of the worms and rolled mto the waters of the 
river are worshipped as S'alagramas. The holmess of 
the place where S'alagramas are found is thus secured : 
and the worm-like markings on the stones get fully 
explamed and sanctified. 

7. JiLANDHAE AND VeINDS! 

But the most romantic story about the sanctity of 
S'alagrama and Tulasi isfohnd m various Puranas — Brahma 
Vaivarta and Devi Bhagavat and also m Padma Pur ana. 
The story is long and involved but the broad facts may be 
narrated in brief. Durmg one of his famous fits of anger 
Mahadeva throws out a beam of fire. against one of the 
Indras who has offended him unknowmgly. To prevent its 
domg harm, it is diverted to the place of junction between 
the Ganges and the sea, where it takes the form of a child. 
The child is so vigorously crymg that even when Brahma 
takes him into his arm, he is not quieted : on the contrary 
he shakes the beard of Brahma so forcibly that tears drop 
•■out of the eyes of the latter, who promises immortahty to the 
child. Thus fortified by the tears and blessings of Brahma, 
this offsprmg of Mah^eva, who is called Jalandhar, 
I becomes all too powerful when he grows up. He conquers 
all the gods and gandharvas and reigns supreme with the 
Jielp of the Daityas. He marries a noble woman called 
^rmda whose chastity is unimpeachable and is the main 
protector of Jalandhar’s life ; in fact, the position is that as 
long as the wife remains chaste there is no risk to his life. 
'ZThus well protected his ambition knows no bounds, and at 
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the instance oE the nusehiei monger h!ata5a, he plans to 
capture Farvati, the beantiEnl wife of Mab&deva- While 
Mahadeva is allnTed away 1^ the mnsio and dancing 
arranged for by the oeleabal servantB of Jalandhar, the latter 
approaches Parvati in the form of Mahadeva, but he is 
found out. Piryati mvokes the help of Vishnu and 
requests him to entrap Vnnda the wife of Jalandhar ae the 
last stop necessary to reheve the world of the tyrant 
Vishnn soooessfnlly aooompliahes the task with the help oi 
two monkeys who first bring to Vnnda the head, arms and 
legs of Jalandhar who is reported to have been killed in 
battle , Vishnu in the form of an ascetic bnnga oack 
Jalandhar to life After this fiolibons Jalandhar had lived 
with her for a few days, the woman finds ont the deception 
and oorsea Vishnu that mhia next life his wife will be stolen 
away by some Bakshasas of the same clan as Jalandhar and 
that his sole oompenions will be the monkeys. She then 
boms herself to de4tii. By this time, Vishnn had become 
so fond of Vrmda that like a true lover be chooses to live 
m her ashes and reEuses to go to his home. 

The gods who were pleased at the death of Jalandhar 
are confronted with the problem oi rescuing Vishnu 
back to hiB normal Me. Here again Parvats helps and 
gives some seed to be planted in the ash, ont of these 
ashes sprmgs the plant Tnlasi wbioh later on trausfomis 
mto a woman who seemed to pcesass all the bcanty, grace 
and punty oi Vnnda and Vishnn shouts Tnya-Asi " 

‘ Thou art her equal ” The beauty of this now creation 
keeps hold oi Vishnn who forgets Vrmda into oblivion and ( 
returns to his abode But here another tronblo commences^ 
nud Bldha who is supposed to bo the prune beloved ol 
Vishnu becomes angry and curses Tnlasi hack to the mor- 
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tal life on the Earth Here probably commences another 
version of the same story, in which Jalandhar the king 
of a foreign tribe is replaced by S^ankhachnda. Tulasi's 
love for Vishnu knows no bounds and she begins severe 
austerities to regain him Inspite of Brahma being pleased 
by her austerities, he grants her wishes only partially She 
has first to get married to S^ankhachuda, who was already 
in love with her, and only after his death was she to reach 
Vishnu. S^ankhaohuda was a powerfill demon like 
Jalandhar the husband of Vrinda m the first part of this 
story. Like Jalandhar, S/ankhachuda becomes a tyrant 
and cannot be killed unless the chastity of his wife Tulasi 
is violated and unless he is deprived of the talisman 
{Itavaclia) which he wore round his neck. For freemg tha 
world from this tyrant, Vishnu once again adopts similar 
devices, assumes the form of a Brahman and begs away the 
havaclia and then lives with Tulasi after assuming the 
form of S^'ankhachuda. The story repeats itself, the real 
S'ankhachuda is killed and Tulasi becomes aware that she 
has been duped She curses Vishnu to become a stone to 
be out up by worms, but Vishnu does not wish to lose such 
a beauty- He invokes the help of Mahadeva who pacifies 
Tulasi and assures her that the present situation was the 
result of her own austerities. He further arranges for her 
celestial body to be transplanted to Vaikunth of Vishnu to 
live with him. But to satisfy the spirit of the curse uttered 
by her, he arranges that Vishnu shall have an earthly 
jnanifestation as a mountain which will cut up into small 
stones by worms, leaving the marks of a Chakra (the discus 
of Vishmi), these stones being worshipped as S^alagrama 
form of Vishnu. At the same time, he orders that the 
earthly representation of Tulasi will take the form of a delicate- 
» 
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plant the leaires o£ 'whioh are to be offered at worship, and 
without which nothing is aoceptable to Vishnu With omd 
kindness he also orders that 8'ankha (the oonoh-ehellB 
into which the bones of the' dead S'ankhaohnda were 
converted) shall also be worshipped with B'alagrfima and. 
TnlaSi, thus immortalising the eternal triangle 

8. The followmg passages* are of suflioienta im- 
portance to be qnoted in fall — 

Tnlasi when she discovers the fraud, addresses Yishnn, 
" Oh Lord, yon hre nnkind to me and possess the heart of 
stone. Von have fraudulently violated me and Mllefl my 
hnsband As you are hard hearted like a stone, you will 
be worshipped m the world m the form of a stone " The 
merciful Han oonsoles her nsmg the words — “ 0 Chaste 
lady Yon prayed for mo for a long time. The Instfnl 
B'ankhaohuda also had prayed for yon and thereby 
obtained yon as his spouse, and thus he enjoyed yonr- 
society for n long time. I should now give yon frmta of 
yonr devotion. Ton should now qmt your body, take a 
celestial form and come with mo. Ton wiH be converted 
m India mto a sacred nver called Qandaki. Let the 
clusters of yonr hair be converted mto a plant called the 
Tnlasi or the holy basil. The flowers and the leaves of- 
this plant win be consecrated to the worship of the gods 
The gift of one such leaf will bnng the reward secured by 
the gift of miUiona of cows. Anyone dying with Tulnsi 
leaf m his bands will be redeemed. Wboovor with the 
Tulasi m his hand will break his vow or poriuTe himselT 
will go to belL But anyone who at the time of his desth^ 

1 an •!«> qvoUUow Irora Drri IX in Oj>i«rt, lot dt, ^ m 

t BrdmaVUml.rin.o»-p»WllKl*tJ_Ol.tl«XXI,ll»oJdrfty 
fi. 6*0, IViba Offlac, 1950. 
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*17111 get a drop of water with the Tulasi leaf will proceed 

to Vaikuntha.” “ I too by your corse, 

■will turn into a stone on the bank of Gandaki. At that 
’tplace-Jhe worms called Vajrakita will construct my wheel 
within the stone. The stone, dark like a new cloud, which 
•^jontains at one gate, four wheels and which is decorated 
with a wreath of wild flowers will be known as Laxminarayan 

(here a* description of several scores ofl 

varieties of S'alagrama stone is given)..... All sms 

of the world (including Brahman slaughter) are expiated 
by the worship of this stone. All holy dee^, consecration 
of a temple, performance of a funeral ceremony, worship of 
gods, etc., can be performed through this holy stone, or by 
ablution in the waters of this stone. Anyone who, while 
' dying, will drink this water, will be emancipated and go to 
Vaikuntha, who by laymg hands on this stone perjures 
himself or breaks his vow will remain in hell for millions 

• of years, whoever separates the Tulksi leaves from this 
stone will suffer the pangs of- separation from his wife 
from birth to birth. Whoever will dissociate the conches 
from the Tulasi will be deprived of his wife and health for 
seven births m succession. A wise.- person who will 
maintain the Tulasi, the conches and the S^'aJagrama at 

■ 4ihe same place will be dear to Hari (Vishnu).” 

9. The mode of worship^ of Tulasi is mentioned in 

• Chapter XXII of the Brahmavaivarti Purana i — 

“ Whoever will adore Tulasi by reciting her eight 
names, mz. Vrmda, Vrmdavani, Vishvapavani, 
Vishwapujita, Pushpasara, Nandim, Krishna Jivam and 
Tulasi, -will reap the fruits of horse-sacrifice.” - Tulasi was 

1 See also Padma Purana— Uttarkhanda— 122nd Adhyya, p. 1S84 of 
-Anandefibram Edition, Poona, 1894, 
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bom on the lunar day of the full moon m the month of 
Kartfla, hence Han has ■prescribed this day i for her 
■worship Whoever wiU ■worship her on this day ivill be 
redeemed from all sms and go to Vaiknntha. Whoever 
gives Tulasi leaf gift m the month of Kartik will reap the 
frmts secured bv the gilt of ten millions of cows.” 

' 10 IjEaHHD OF THR GoLDEN BeE. 

The hole or oponmg of the S'alsgtfima is a very 
important feature, together with the chakra markmgs, 
and both are explained oleverty by being ascribed to the 
notion of the legendary insect Vajrakita. The story goes that 
the di'vme Narayana (Vishnu) once ohose to wander ifbout 
on the sntfaoe of the earth m the form of a Golden Bee or 
Vajrakita. The gods seeing him whirling about with very 
great splendour, assumed also the shape of golden bees and 
approached him. The world surroonded by this swarm 
of bees 'was set awbuliug and whirled about to such an 
extent that Viahnh the protector became afraid of the 
consequences. He therefore assumed the form of a rook 
and stopped the moving of Gamda and of the gods. 
Qaruda entered mto a big hole of the rock followed by all 
the gods as bees who made themselves eaoh a separate 
tenement for the conversion ol the infidels ' 

11 Evonunos of Vishko Wonsnir 

Tho great vanoVy of mythological stones about the 
ongm of 8 if lagrSma worship and its connection with Tulasi 
and Vishnu and tho vast lore that has centred round this 
most popular deity of the Hindu Tnmty show that his 
worship was very widely spread throughout tho Indian^ 


1 OiHU cn “ TS* Orltlnal leSklSUiiU cl Etuclnnk*,” pjv 81 S 4 ia 
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fcontinent But to get a connected idea, we must seek 
■the steps m the evolution of Vishnu worship itself. In 
Eigveda, Vishnu is the Sun-god, who crosses the sky 
(pervades the Universe) in three steps — mormng, noon 
and evemng, at which times different prayers are offered. 
Yet he is a humble deity in the Vedic pantheon far ^below 
'Indra or Varuna, or Agm. Even m Satapatha Brahmana 
XIV.1.1 (cuca 1000 B C.) when Vishnu succeeds in 
obtaining a sort of supremacy among gods, hia head is cut 
off by Indra. During the supremacy of Buddhism m 
India (600 B G. to 500 A.D.) Vishnu is not heard of as an 
important god; but he attains great importance and 
popularity in the subsequent millennium correspondmg 
with Puranio period. Even there the tales of his valour 
in fighting Indra and m replacmg the methods of sacrifice 
by sunple worship betray the struggles for attaming the 
supremacy. His definite rank in the Hindu Trmity as the 

protector of the World, and as the only god 

capable of taking the trouble of going through human 
incarnations, is definitely established in the later Puranic 
period. The great number of rehgious sects in India, a large 
variety of Puranas written at different times of the year, 
and the vastness of the Indian continent itself, give a 
certain amount of fluidity in the conceptions of the various 
Hindu deities. Sflva is sometimes depicted as bisexual, the 
famous statue of Ardhanarishwar, a unique piece of art, 
being an oft quoted example of this character. But m the 
case of Vishnu, the variability of the sex is more frequent 
and well-known. In Eudradayopanishad^ for example, 
Vishnu is identified with Uma, In Sfivarahasya there 
.are at least three occasions when Vishnu takes the form of 


1 See Oppert, loo oifc 
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the beautiful Mohim — one connected with the famous 
churning of the ocean, another with the visit of &iva to 
Doruka forest, and the third with the giant Bhasmasara. 
It IS m connection with the last incident that Vishnu is 
supposed to have borne a son to this son is named 

Hanhsta, a name connected with the Bravidian Ayanar, a 
village god very popular in the south of India. Vishnu 
no doubt represents the preserving prmoiple in the 
Universe but though preservation may be appropriately 
regarded as eminently a female virtue, and though the 
em&rfcaa sometunoa worship Vishnu as a female prmoiple,- 
there is no doubt that in the later sta^s he represent^ the 
most human and obhgmg of the ^mdu goda 

The port played by Vishnu m kiUmg JftlandhaT is 
capable of an anthropological esplanation, which I offer 
tentatively Etymologically, the word Jftlandhar means 
‘ holder of water , a cloud, and he may be identified with 
demon V^ika of fiigveda who used to create trouble for 
the Aryans every year by capturing the Son and the 
Dawn and by holding back ram. Tbo killmg of this cloud- 
demon is the greatest of the exploits of India, in which ho 
ifi helped by tbo minor gods notably Vishnu, Pnrjanyo, 
Jvliiruts (p 201 o! Bigvedic Culture by A C Das) The 
liberation of ram from tho clouds by means of wind (the- 
monsoon currents) under suitable atmospheno conditions 
IS a phenomena which might have appealed to tho pastoral 
Aryans, and a number of hymns and stones were evidently 
composed m this connection. Gradually those might have 
foand place m tho folklore of tho people, out of which fine 
htcrarj tomaucea were composed m Pumnio tunes. Tlif 
conception of a chaste Tolosi or VrmdA os roprcsenlmg 
tho electric and atmospheno oonditions which help the 
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clouds to retain their contents and their shape, and the? 
forcible removal of which is essential for the liberation of 
the imprisoned waters, appears to be a Puramc idea. The- 
killmg of the obstructor of ram, and the worship of Tulasi 
at the end of the rainy weather and before harvestmg of 
the winter crops indicate definitely the agricultural nature 
of the origin of this worship. 

12. S''alagbama and Linqa Woeship. 

In the vedika Imga-worship followed by the smartas, 
the base immediately under the hnga is assigned to Vishnu 
which IS often otherwise represented to mdioate the yom, 
the emblem of the female energy. Even the S^alagrama 
stone which represents the Vishnu at present, has several 
forms which are attributed to various gods — six shapes arc 
ascribed to Shva, five to Brahma, two to Vishnu andl 
Shva jointly, two to S'akti , Bhavani and Kundahni). 
It IS useful to remember that the a^bsence of rigidity in tha 
names and functions of these deities through the Puramc 
literature is a sign of the vitality of the intellectual 
thought behmd this worship which did not confine itself 
to stagnant channels There are several points of similarity 
in the worship of S^alagrama which could be traced to tha 
worship of Snva in the form of the hnga. This similarity is. 
evidently the result of the fact that both linga-worship 
and worship of Siva— "the mahadeva (the great god) 
preceded by centuries the worship of the softer aspect of 
the BQndu trinity. Both S^iva-linga and S^alagrama ara 
to be offered water m plenty and the sanctified water is 
considered sacred and purifying m case of both. Though 
> , Tulasi IS supposed to be acceptable to both, the Slva-linga 
has a special preference for “bilipatra” (the leaves of the 
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Iiel tree) The spiral of the serpent is a parhcokr 
fayonnte of Siva for deooratmg the neck, and the spiral 
groove — the Ohafaa, discus of the S'Slagrfiina is closely 
eonneoted with the same. These factors would mdioate 
that so far as Hindu mythology is concerned, the 
worship of Vishnu m the form of S'alagrSma was a later 
evolutiou than the Blva-hnga worship and poesibly was a 
mere imitation though by way of protest. In fact Oppert 
IS definitely of opinion that " the adoption of the B'Slagrflma 
stone by the Vaishiiavas was made to mark their oppoei 
tion to the worship of the iinga ’ ' Yet to get at the 
secret of the otigm of the B'fttagrfima worship, we most get 
mto the ages beyond the appearance of Aryans m India 
and enquire with reference to similar praeboes of the abori- 
ginal races m other parta of the world whether they have 
a common ongm 

13 OtHEB HTgl ESOK. 

S'AlagrAma is A Sanskrit word which has been mter 
preted m several ways A stone ns black and smooth as 
S'Sla-tree may be called 8'4la-kila or B'Sla-grflma, or a 
group of stones placed under the S^Sla tree at the end of 
a village may be given this name. It is also denvated* 
from sara, chakra, discus oi ‘Vishnu, and grave, a stone. 
Bomotimes the word is wntten m Sanskrit ns Sahgrama and 
IS than derived as la-aU-grama, with a villnge (olustor) 
of bocs, which leave several spural markmgs. The ocour- 
Tonco of the word "grama mdicatcs that the stone is 
seldom worshipped smgle — m fact that it has been onjomed 
that it should be always worshipped in groups Whatever 
he the dcnvativo meaning of the word there is no doubt 

1 as* Orpnt, los. cit. r- us. 

1 Tharttm— 0 MtHftnSTill«iolBoQthtTnlDS«,a& 13 . 
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iihat ifc represents a period of Hindu culture when the 
Sanskrit language was highly developed. The occurrence 
of the word '' giama’^ (village) also suggests the idea of 
the stone fossil being a village god, hke the grama-devaias 
worshipped at present in rural India. It is also significant 
that neither S^alagrama nor Tulasi are mentioned either in 
Eigveda or in the Buddhistic or Jam hterature or in the 
Mohenjo-Daro remains. It is evident therefore that it 
represents a development in the evolution of worship of 
Vishnu in the post-Buddhistic age , the Various Puranas 
are iull of stories explaining the worship of S''alagrama 

and combmmg with it the stories of beautiful Vrmda, the 

« 

mcomparable Tulasi etc. It is also clear that it represents 
the attempt of Brahmanic influences to purify some of the 
phallic ideas associated with the S'aivite linga-worship, 
and that in doing so, some of the older practices of the 
tree-worship and stone-worship prevalent from the older 
races of India were assimilated. Whatever may have 
■been the origin of fossil worship in other countries of the 
world, the Hindu worship of this ammonite is unconnected 
with any phallic idea. To avoid even the remotest idea of 
.phallic origin, some of the scriptures seem to insist on 
worship of the S^alagrama m groups. 

14 . Stonb-woeship. 

There could be no doubt that before the S'alagrama 
■^tone was accepted as an object of worship m Hindu 
mythology, and before it was recognised as an emblem of 
Vishnu, it must have been noticed by the aboriginal mhabi- 
tants of India as an object worthy of special attraction. 
To get at the source and the manner of this attraction, 
’we should see how similar objects have attained religious 
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Bigmficance in other parte of the world. From the earhest 
periods of human hfe, Btone-worsbip baa satisfied the umer 
oraTmgB of the pmmtrve human heart m searoh of some one 
enpenor and helpful 

fpie insiJiir or the standing stone gmng rise to 
the ohehsh, the stone^rosa, and the statue or the idol , 
the dolmen, or stone-tahle, or the altar , the caini, 
the heap, the tope, the stupa, and cromlecls or stone 
Circles used as sacred encloanres for early temples with 
central msnlur as status or dolmen as altar — these 
all convey a growth of the spirit of worship niiioh 
can be traced from the Hebrew hteratnte to tho Old 
Testament These types ate found all over Europe and 
even now command respect and reverence The writer 
noticed this as recently os in 1035 during his visit to the 
Druidical remains at Stonehenge in England, when he was 
prevented by hts English cowisitois from standing on ono 
of tho stono-tables even for the purpose of taking photo- 
graphs. Similarly tho sacred block of stone, called the 
Scone which forms a part of tlie chair in which the 
Sovereigns of Britain sit at their coronation has anoiont 
history of sanctity behind it. According to an accredited 
legend' it waa originally the ancestral god o! tho Irish 
Scots of the heathen penod and was earned by them first 
to Argyllsliiro and thenco to Scone from whoro it was 
earned bj Edward I to tho 'Westminster Abbey There 
13 a legend that this ‘ Scono Stone is tho sacred stone 
of Destiny and tlint wherever it is found " tho Scots m 
the place must reign ’ 

1 Qnn\ ACttb— EtclQtloB ol Idt»ot Ood, jv 40. 

i 'Th* writer to ihiow ent uj Idn UiM tb* »boT« li(t«nd hu \ 

•ctwthlrs to do 'Uhtb* njlcglbat tb* ** Iritbcuv^Btroa tU IWUli Tjnfitt 
fcf tlM {Wt* to ml* let th* botrtflt e! th« rnirlbhi’’ 
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15 . WOBSHIP OF BOUND STONES. 

The worship of smooth round stones is common in 
■many parts of the world. In Samoa for example, “ smooth 
stones picked up out of the bed of the river were regarded 
S,s representatives of certain gods, and wherever tho stone 
was, the god was supposed to be. One resembling a fish 
would be prayed to as a fisherman’s God. Another 
resembling a yam, would be the Yam God. A third, 
round like a bread-fruit, the Breadfruit God — and so on. 
This was also common in Europe. In certain mountain 
districts of Norway, upto the end of the last century, the 
peasants used to preserve Tound stones, washed them every 
Thursday evemng, smeared them with butter before the 
fire, laid them m the seat of honour on fresh straw, and at 
certain times of the year steeped them in ale, that they 

might bring luck and comfort to the house ” 

» • 

16 . S'alagbama, a bounded stone. 

* 

Bound stones are worshipped in India even now as 
village gods. They are placed at the crossing of roads, in 
the midst of fields, at the outpost of the village as 
guardians, protectors and benefactors , sometimes they are 
blackened by being anointed with oil, but more frequently 
they are painted red with vermillion or red lead. 
Bounded stones are uncommon except in beds of the 
bigger rivers and they naturally excite the curiosity and 
wonder of the common folk, who help to create folklore 
round each one of these. At the outset they were wor- 
shipped as objects of wonder and curiosity, evidently m 
search of some object as fertility, prosperity or security. 
“The primeval S''alagrama must have been a simple round 
-stone worshipped among several others m the neighbour- 
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hood of the vaiions nugbty nvere of India. Some of the- 
travellers most have nolaoed that the rounded stones found 
m one of the tributaries m the higher regions of tho 
Ganges (known as Gandalri) had special features, a hole in 
the OQntre through which spiral markmgs were visible.- 
These features must have given a special value to this class 
of stones but it is evident that no special value was 
attached to them tin the Puramo age. As mentioned 
elsewhere, neither m the Vedio nor m the Buddhistic nor 
Jam hterature, is there any mention of the worship ot 
B Slograma or its attendant bride Tnlasi, though ft is 
evident that stone-worship and tree-worship were common 
among the aboriginal tribes long before the advent of the 
Aryans on the Indian soil The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro which have brought to light the buried oivihsation 
of the Indus Valley about 3000 years before Christ, and. 
before the age of thb Big Veda, have shown that Lmgaa^ 
Toms, Bing-stones, and also several kinds of betyho stones 
and rmg-stonoB were fairly common, and are illustrative of 
the religion of the people at that period. Out ot these, 
the ring-stones' with spiral markings boar a striking 
resemblance to tho B'illagraina with its central opening 
and spiral markings The ancient tribes that mhabitcd 
India and were conquered by the invading Aryan hordes, 
were neither mane nor lacking in vigour There was 
constant conflict between tho saoriflcial religion ot tho 
\ cdic period and the idolatrous practices of tho indigenous 
population and signs of tha conflict arc visible in tho terms 
Bums and Asuras Doi-as and Bakahasas Such a conflict 
IS universal m hnman history and has been noticed in 

1 CCTl-niMCUn M 87 1J.CLMH0 in ' OU in oHIoli«iJ>D.ro tj- 
Mr J n*nl»ll,»al r*{SB8 \eLI- 
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various parts 6f the world and in various stages. 
In Greek, Eoinan, Hebrew or Semitic mythology, 
w6 nCtice the same conflict between idolatrous and 
non-idolatrous people, the one set calling the others 
heatheils or pagans. In these conflicts it is generally 
observed that it is not the victor that wins but the van- 
quished, who owing to his internal strength is treated as an 
equal by the victor. Thus the old blocks of stone worship- 
ped as fetishistic objects by the heathens of Greece, were 
absorbed in Greek mythology as Hira, qr ApoUo. Islam, 
in^a like manner, was forced to accept and adopt the 
worship of Kaaba, the huge black stone in the holy place 
at Mecca, which was adoYed by the older idolatrous tribes 
of Arabia. The Egyptian religion gave a new meaning to 
the pillar and monolith originally worshipped as a grave- 
stone by shaping it as an obelisk to represent a ray of 
rising Sun, 

17 . Fossil woEsmp. 

A similar transformation must have taken place in the 
case of the S'alagrama stone, which has additional pecuha- 
rities besides being a rounded stone. The peculiar nature of 
the markings, and the large varieties of shape and colour, 
arismg from the fact that it is a fossil remnant of an 
extinct species of small animals, must have attracted special 
notice of the ancients m India. The beautiful aspects of 
the shape must have been taken advantage of at the time 
of the Hindu revival on collapse of Buddhism m India and 
Interesting mythological stories evolved at the time But 
* S'alagrama is not the only fossil that is worshipped even in 
India. Fossils were treated as creations of the devil and 
the Christian priests at one time prohibited the study of 
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fossils which supported tho dootnne of evolution, giving the 
reason that they were idolatrous objects to be shunned at 
all oosta. Belemnite, a fossil similax m appearance to the 
olnb wielded by Vishnu, has been worshipped in Europe 
The conoh-shell — the S'anhha — which at present finds 
place ul many drawing rooms and on office tables, has 
attracted notice since ancient tunes. It is also absorbed m 
the worship of Vishnu and as described m one of the 
mythological stones mentioned above, is supposed to be an 
object of equal sanctity with the S'filagrfima. Tho 
Cornish mUprove or adderstone whioh is mnoh valued^ as 
a protector against vipers is n ball of coralline Innestone, 
tho sections of the oorala bemg considered to be entangled 
young snakes. In Italy, pieces of stalagmites full of 
cavities ate valued as amulets.* The bangles made out of 
oonoh-shellB ate found m the rehes of the Indus Valley 
oivflisatKm , and evep though such bangles are worn at 
present by the Hindu ladies of places as far distent ns 
Calcutta and Dwatka withont any relic of sanctity attached 
to it, the ancient nature of the practices merely pomts to 
the connection between conch shells and ammomte shells 
and Tulasiplant, which gradually attemod snffiaont sanctity 
and holmess to be idealised mto religious worship 

Tho fossil name ammomte may be connected with tho 
worship of Ammon — Ammon ra — ^AiiienrB,amongtho Egyp- 
tians. Amm on was identified with tho sun ns '* Amen-m 
and IS ropresented with a ram’s head surmounted by tho 
disc of tho sun to symbolise tho gonomtivo power of 
tho sun ’ " Ammon tthe hidden one) who was a local 
God of Thebes under tho 12th Dynasty came gradually • 

1 lUGfloa fttk} PenUT« la IiklU, p. ICS. 

1 Til* WcTthlp cl tUDrtl-ty C 0 I.J 0»n>*r ni. 4W7 
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to the front till with the estabhshment of the imperial 
power of the 18th Dynasty at Thebes, he took the name, 
Ammon-Ea-Suntern the King of Gods.”^ This shows that 
Ammomte was connected with sun worship even in Egypt, 
and Greece and it is not difficult to trace the connection of 
both with the discus of the sun, which afterwards came te 
be identified with Vishnu m Bbndu mythology. Apart from 
this connection, like other fossils ammonites particularly 
of the very small variety with fine spiral markings are 
considered lucky and are worn even on watch chains by 
gentlemen in Europe. The lucky character of the 
S'alagrama stone may thus be initially connected with the 
beautiful markings of the stone itself which was later 
on strengthened and fortified by the Puranic stories- 
constructed on existing beliefs and practices. 

18. Tbee'WOEship. 

The connection of the S'alagrama stone with the 
beautiful and useful little domestic Tulasi plant opens up 
new fields of enquiry. Tree-worship hke stone-worship has 
been common throughout the world. “All plants are 
sacred — this principle of the followers of Zoroaster lies at the 
root of all plant lore, all tree cults All plants possess the 
gifts of immortabty and health. The subject enters into 
every form of religion and its ramifications are traceable in 
different aspects and degrees from the tree of life to the 
maypole It rests on the earliest conceptions of unit of 
hfe m nature m the sense of commumon and fellowship 
with the divine centre and source of life 
9 The sacredness of the oak, willow, poplar (to Hercules), 
cedar, laurel, myrtle (to Venus), vine and ivy m Greek 

1 Encyolopffldia Bnttanmca, 14:th Edition, Vol VIII, p 59 

2 Cyclopaedia o£ Religion and Bthica, VoL XII (1921), 448 
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mythology is weU-known. Similarly also of the cypress 
among Persians and acaoift among Arabs, the ash and the 

ninnng ScaudinavianB (os emblems of first man and 
■woman) The trees considered sacred for nse as sacrificial 
posts by the Vedio Aryans were nomerons and molnded 
pipal (Ashwatha, ITions Kehgiosa) Bel (Bfiva Aeglo 
Mnrmelos Woodapple), Vad (Banyan tree, Fions Indica) The 
ancient inhabitanta of the Tndns 'Valley (Mohen jo-Daro) 
considered the pijial tree the mm tree and ncaoia tree as 
sacred * The tree of hfe and tree of knowledge of the westom 
nations have a oonnterpart m FTin dn mythology m the 
tree of wishes — Parijat, Kalpodroma — whioh like the Cow 
of wishes (Kamodhena) providos the gods with celestial 
plenty Haoma of the Persians the Soma of tho Hmdus, 
the Ambrona of tho Olympian gods wore means of saora- 
montid coramnnion, a partakmg of the tree of hfe ■' 

1(1 Bism TLAin 

The Tulosi plant (Ooymum Sanctum) is very similar to 
the basil plant bemg of the same genns bat is not identical 
with it as has been supposed by sovorol wntors. Tho 
basil pbmt is one of tho several menthaoions plants ospeci 
all} sp^oios of Ocycnata common or swcot basil (Oo}‘mam 
Basilicum) or bush basil (Ooymnm llmimnm) or monntain 
mint (Kohlia) Ooymum B-isilioum has been regarded m 
Europo to ha\ o groat occult and curative powers , as fur 
south as SieD}, tho inhabitants kcop tho plant m tho 
window o[ lUeir houses ^ Kmcaid m his " Tale of the Tulosi 
Plant (pp 2 3) mentions tho boliel tlmt it gron on 
ChnitBgnue. On bt Basils da) women take sprigs of 

1 n. aii^Uy— Tlrt loOoi Clrlllr»llon(lI)33) a -l 

a Cfciti oi a iisiCT, ua ijhic aci'rii a iis 

3 AI nler V*inu-ri —R IWett^ theagM And ItTa cf Indli p 
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this plant to bo blessed m clinrch, and to bo used for 
vaiious purposes, :.g. throwing on the flooi to secure luck 
for the ensuing year, eating ;i few^ loaves for avoiding sick- 
ness and keeping with clothes to protect them from rats, 
insects and moths. lie also mentions a reference to Eeats^ 
“ Isabella ” w^here she plants the basil plant ovbr the 
exhumed head of her muidered lo\er — 

“ She wrapped it up, and for its tomb did choose 
A garden pot, wdierein she laid it by 
And covered it with mould, and ovei it set 

• Sw'eet basil which her tears kept evei wet.” 

It is an ancient practice m Islamic countries to plant 
the basil — a v,iriet} different from the TuJasi — on the tombs 
of the loved ones There is the f.imous couplet of 
Nur 3 ahan, the widow' of Emperor Jahangir, forbidding the 
planting of a tree or burning of a lamp on her tomb 
These instances support the view h5ld by Grant AUen^ 
and other writers that tree-W'orship originated with the 
practice of the savages to bury their dead under the shade 
of big trees ; it is well-known that young trees or slirubs are 
frequently planted on graves m all countries. The funereal 
origin of the tree-worship ma}'' be thus common among 
people who bury their dead but it is difficult to connect 
the worship of the Tulasi with funereal practices The only 
incident of this nature is that m which the Tulasi 
grows out of seeds planted in the ashes of the Vrmda 
when watered by the tears of the love-lorn Vishnu: 
Among the Mundas, there is an existing practice^ of using 
sapphngs or branches of Keond tree (Drospus Melanaxy- 
con) in funereal rites, even though their dead bodies are 

1 Evolution of the Idea of God, pp 67-68 

2 S C Ray — Mundas and their country, pp . 468, 
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nsaally cremated and not boried Yet in none of the 
abonguml tribes, Tolasi la -worabipped at present eioept m 
a manner borrowed from the Hindus, I understand from 
(Father now) Kr Vemer Elwm who has stayed among 
Baigas m the Central Provmces backward forest distnots 
that although they are asked to take Tulasi plant for its 
medicinal qualibea and for avoiding mosquitoes, they do 
not feel attracted to it My friend Rai Bahador Sarat 
Chandra Ray of Ranchi assures me that ho is aware 
none of aboriginal tribes m India worships the Tulasi plant, 
though some of those on Chbota Nagpnr Plateau dip Tulasi 
leaves and copper in water and dnnk it as a purificatory 
potion. Nor is he aware of the marriage of Tulasi and 
S'alagtttma practised among any of the aboriginal races of 
India, Tliereforo the funereal ongm of Tnlnsi worship 
may be completely disregarded 

20 Karbuob op Plakts 

On tho other hand, there is abundant proof of the 
marriage of Sfilagrftma and TuIasi being considered a 
Hmdmsed version of a more ancient ognoultural pracbco 
of marrying plants as a mcasuroof moreasmg fcrtihty of iho 
fields or garden- Relics of treo-worship m Europe have 
been tniced b) Sir James Frazer' to tho marriago nto 
connected with fcrtilit} of tho fields which is practised by 
tho marruigo of tho bridegrootti and bndo selected for tho 
purpose i’ho coremonj of the artificial fertilisation of tho 
dale palm by shaking the pollen of the mole tree oicr tho 
flowers of tho female « noticed among ancient peoples like 
tho AsajTuinB Moors and tho Arabs. Tho marriago of^ 
trw^s in India is an ancient custom connected with tho 
s ame fcrt ih t\ rites For ex ample, tho mango tree is 
1 71m Odlra LoQtb I**:! I Vet II p 9a. 
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married either to a tamarind^ tree or to a Jasmine creeper 
before the first fruits of the mango tree are tasted by the 
owner. It is quite likely that both S^alagrama and Tulasi 
worship origmated from this ancient ceremony of consecra- 
ting new fruits or crops. Sir Henry EUiot^ describing 
this ceremony of marriage of TuIasi with S^alagrama 
mentions that it is performed m honour of newly planted 
orchard without which it is not proper to partake of the 
fruit. The ceremony as practised at present is evidently 
an Aryanised form of a more ancient practice followed 
among aboriginal tribes. It is described as Yanotsarg^ 
dedication of the orchard, garden or village groves and la 
similar to Vrisliotsai g — the bull set free on the llth day of 
mourning after death — and also to J alotsarg, the consecra- 
tion of a pond, well or a badli. The Aryan idea of con- 
secration of all human effort by dedication to God is in a 
sense pecuhar to Hinduism but finds a parallel m the 
Christian practice of saying grace before partaking of the 
“ daily bread ”. 

21. Is Tulasi indigenous to India ^ 

It has been stated that none of the aboriginal tribes m 
India are so far known to have adopted the worship of 
Tulasi , also it has been stated that the Tulasi is not men- 
tioned m pre-Puramc or Buddhistic hterature These facts 
are probably connected with the opinion of botanists “ that 
it IS doubtful if the species Ocymum Sanctum (Tulasi) is 
mdigenous to India Yet the Tulasi plant is at present 
found throughout India, Burma and Ceylon and distributed 

1 Monier WilliamB — Religioas thought and life in India (1888), London, 
op. 335 

2 Memoirs* and Folklore of North West Provinces of India, by Sir Henry 
Blhot (1869), VoL I, p. 832 

8 Watt’s Dictionary of economic products of India, Vol VI, Pt II, p 884. 
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to tbo Malay Aiohipelago, Aostaalia and the islands 
of the Paafio. The oconttence of Ammonite fossil 
thronghout the marme area of the oarbomferons and 
cietaoions periods m countries may be merely an accident 
bnt it would not be on nnbkely comoidence if the worship 
of theAmmonile fossil and Ooymnm Banotnm (Tnlasi plant) 
came from another country outside India Fergosson has 
expressed the opinion that the worship of the Tnlnsi plant 
13 another of these indications which pomt to a common 
ongm of the two robgions — ^Vaishnayism and Buddhism 
It would of course be absnrd to designate as tree- 
worship the adoration of snob a plant as sweet basil, 
but descent from the Ficus Eehgiosa (pipal) to Ooymnm 
■Sanctum (Tulasi) 13 just a change ns may bo oipeotod to 
take place when a dogma is transferred from one faith to 
another Both symbolise the worship of tho regetable 
kmgdom and are a part of that cnrious nsEoemhon of mon 
with animals and plants which is so marked a ohamoteris 
tio of both Bnddhistio and Vnishnava forms of faith.* 

Tho worship of tho Tulasi plant ns such was not known 
in tho Indus Valley oiyihsahon and yot tree-worship 
was quite common m that civilisation At Mohonjo- 
Dvro and Hnrappa two forms of treewiorship wore reptcr 
sentid — worship m tho natural form, or m tho human 
sliapc, with human nttributos Tree-worship was essentially 
a cliaraotcnstio of tho pre-Aryan not of tlio Arjun popnla 
tion and the tree spirit must Irnvo loomed largo fiu: more 
important m preliistono days among tho peoples who 
originated this worship than it did m Aryiimsed India, 
where tree-worship incrntablj subordinated to alien or semi- 
nlien cults 

1 uj g*rr<m wenilr r tl 
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In Vcdic limes, licc-worship 3iad taken a different 
shape. As people who were forest dwellers and pioneers 
of agncnltnrc and who believed in sacrificial rites, they 
utilised the big trees like the S'ami tree, Bel tiee, and 
other trees for sacrificial stupas. There was of course no 
occasion to worsiitp a little domestic plant lilce the Tulasi, 
’but the sense of tree-worship was present. 

22. Conclusion 

Viewing the problem from the antlrropological point 
of view of either stone-worship or tree-worship, the 
conclusion is clear that both S'alagiama and Tulasi wor- 
ship are eminently the kcuits of Hindu religious life, and 
came into prominence during the Puranic period. There 
IS no doubt that compared to the high ideology of Vedic 
religion and of the Upanishads, the Puranas betray a lower 
level of intellectual thought, but written at a time when 
Hinduism was ]ust reviving from* the struggles with 
Buddhism and Jainism and was feeling the early inroads 
of Arab invasions, the religious practices had to be made 
very simple, easy and attractive. It is quite possible that 
an this process some of the older practices of the aboriginal 
races were incorporated into Hindmsm It is however 
strange that no direct evidence is available of this contact 
m the present case. Yet as the highest service which 
search for knowledge can render is to ask more questions 
and suggest more research, the question that is still to be 
answered adequately is what is the missing link between 
the Hindu worship of an Ammonite fossil like S''alagrama 
o or a garden plant like the Tulasi and the stone- worship or 
plant-worship of aboriginal races either in India or outside 
India. 



CASTE IN TEAVANOOEE. 

Bx L. A. Kbishha Itee, Esqb, MA. 

The Indian caste system has no parallel in the world 
No social question has engrossed so much pnbho attention 
and has given birth to so much hteratnre as the ongiu oj 
caste, and yet it can hardly be said that its genesis has 
been truly unearthed. Distmobon in society exists m 
•other countries as well, but nowhere is one s birth made 
the basis to detemune one s position m society However 
low may be the social status of the- family m which a man 
IS bom ro other countries, he can by dint of his merit and 
abflity nee to the highest rung in the social ladder In 
India, the rigid caste rules prevent one from attaimng 
this position. The enstonoe of such a social system despite 
the attempts of great social reformers for its removal is 
viewed by other nations ns a blot on the Hmdu civilization, 
though it had its ongm in the remote past 

The caste system is said to have existed among the 
Egyptians, the 'tlcdes, tho Persians, tho Iramans and the 
Etruscans. While it has become extinct in other countries 
it has reached its acme of development m India. Ear 
from being tho source of all troubles leading to a degree of 
social disunity, the sj-stem has, in tho words of Sir Henry 
Cotton, rendered most important semoo m tho past and 
stni continues to sustam order and sohdarity “Tho 
pennancnco of tho brohmamcal castes was largely duo to 
tho fact that they adequately fulfilled tho function of 
preserving tho social values of their people as they were 
tiprCBsed in thoir everyday life. Tho system was at ouco 
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the bulwark and the most stable institution in Hinduism.”^ 
In the words of Professor Rapson, the institution was 
essential!}^ Brahmanical and it has spread with the spread 
of Brahmanism.- The division of labour and the formation 
of an orderly society were the objects of its originators, 
but these, as may be gathered later on, were lost sight of 
in course of time, and a new principle was imported into 
it, namely, that a man’s puritj of mind and body should 
be judged by the nature of the occupation which his fore- 
fathers had followed. This later mterlpolation into the 
fabric of the caste system has been the cause of fomenting 
much trouble 

Modern Conoeption of Caste 

The caste is the fruit of the Hindu mind. The word 
IS of Portuguese origin and is derived from “ casta ” mean- 
ing breed, race, or class It corresponds to <Jati which 
means birth or descent Its mam characteristics are a 
belief in common origin held by all members and the 
possession of a traditional occupation. It may be defined 
as an endogamous group or collection of such groups having 
a common name bearing the same traditional occupation, 
claiming descent from the same source, and commonly 
regarded as forming a smgle homogeneous community.^ 
In India, the caste system continues the customs of 
antiqmty. 

The Origin of Caste 

The origin of caste is one of the most perplexing 
problems in the social history of India, and it has been 
^ differently interpreted by different scholars. All agree m 


1 Pitt Rivera — The Clash of Caltnre and Contact of Races, p 86 

2 Rangachan, Y. — Prehistoric India, p 189 

S Anantha Krishna Iyer, L. K. — Lectures on Ethnography, p 95 
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aaonbmg to oaste extrema antiquity and regard the syatemi 
as the arhfioial product of the Brahmaruo hierorohy The 
majonfy of the Indiana conaider that the sequence of 
literary monuments must correspond to hiatono evolufaon 
and reflect its phases They discover caste in the hymns. 
Haug and Kern show that castes were well known at the 
Vedio epoch and even earlier There is another body of 
scholars who conclude from the sflenoe of the hymns that 
the epoch which these dates back knows nothing of castes 
and that the movement can therefore take shape only 
later Shemng has shown nothing m caste beyond the 
pohbcal cunnmg of ambitious priests who fashioned to 
then own ends the constitution ot the Hmdu world, while 
Iiudwing a great Vedio scholar has discovered classes, but 
not castes The views of the orthodox school shall first be 
considered 

CisTE a me Ysoi 

The Indian tmdifaon as to tho origm of caste is 
accepted os an article ot faith by all Hmdus. According to 
tho Eig-Veda reckoned as the oldest of tho Vedas, thoro 
are four castes which originated from the buprome Being. 
The Brahmans originated from his mouth, the Kshatnya 
from his arms, tho Vaisjw from his thighs and the Sudra 
from his foot Tho Brahnuns aro tho teachers and 
instructors, tho Kshatnyas aro tho wamors of mankind, 
and tho Vaisyas aro to provide food for tho others. Tho 
creation of Sudra indicated that ho is tho servant ot others. 
Similar references to casto are found in Satapalba Bmh- 
mana the Taithirja Brahmnnn, Vajasenoyn Samhita, and ' 
the Athorva Veda. Ontsido this system, thoro remain tho 
barbarous and despised people called tho " Jllcclms ’ In 
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iihe stage of development portrayed in the law books, the 
system had not hardened into the rigid mechanism of the 
present day. It represents caste in the makmg, not caste 
as it has since been made. “ It represented only classes 
and this can be proved by statements in the Srauta Sutra 
■of Drahyana, and in the Puranas regarding the functions 
of the priests and warriors.” Wmternitz has drawn 
attention to the separation of functions of the priest and 
■the kmg from the very begmmng, a fact unknown among 
other civilized nations of the world.^ “ It is said that, 
before the end of the Eig-Vedic period, a belief m the divme 

origin of the four orders of men was firmly established, but 

« 

'there are no references to the sub-divisions of these 
orders 

It may not be out of place m this connection to state 

that the word “ Varna ” m the Eig-Vedic times is " 

• % 

employed in two opposing phrases, Arya Varna and Dasa 
Varna. The word “ Varna ” was therefore employed to 
distmgush between two different and hostile peoples one 
characterised by whiteness, the other by the blackness of 
colour. Mr. A. G. Gupta goes a step further and says, 

“ colour or varna became the distinguishing mark of men 
engaged in different occupations.”^ The Brahman who 
generally stayed at home performing the sacrifices and 
attendiDg the spiritual culture remamed naturally white- 
'Complexioned. The Kshatriyas who were engaged in warfare 
m active duties m connection with the government of the 

1 Eamapraaad Ohanda — Survival of the Prehistoric Civilization of the 
'^Indus Valley, pp 8-18 

2 Eapson — Oambridge History of India — VoL I — Ancient India, pp. 
M-66 

3 Gupta, A 0 — The Eig-Vedic India, p 816 
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wnntry became naturally ft shade darker than the 
Brahmans. The Vaisyaa who tilled the lands and reared 
up cattle, and were engaged m trade and manufacture, 
were of a BtiU darker complexion than the Kshatriyas. 
The Sudras who had at first belonged to the nomadic 
tribes without setthng down to any sort of occupation for 
a living and had been m a state of moral development 
became necessarily darker still to the verge of darkness. 
■Colour therefore became the mdex of occupation of caste 
or tribe, and t^ie word Varna ’ afterwards became 
synonymous with caste. „ 

In the next period, the period of Tajnr Veda and the 
Brahmanas, ate formed the diYiaions of Aryan society mto 
four classes with distmct functions ‘Ancient Hmdn 
polity at the tune of the compilabou of the Satapatha 
Brahmana (1300 to 1000 B.C) was based on a rigid 
hierarchy First came the kmg, the member of the 
Kshatriya class, then the priest, the Brahman, then the 
clansman, os bo is called, the Voisya, and finally the 
outcaste the Sudra who might bo of royal blood. The 
great accumulation of rituals centres round the kmg He is 
called the saoriflcet and is supposed to perform the 
■vanouB rituals. Actually, the priest, the Brahman, is the 
officiant The kmg and tho priest represent that part of 
the oommumt) which is concerned with tho carrying on 
of tho rituak Tho rest take little part. ’’ Tho whole 
polity turned on division of labour Blunt says that 
■“ throughout tho Vedas, thoro is not a single roferonec to 
connubial or oommonsal rcstriotions to any of tho cbaractcr- 
astics of the modem Hindu systom.' ® 

1 rirry— OoJ M»a, ji. IG. 

8 EoDl— C mU ta {cTtlMra ladU, Qiapttt n jti.14 15. 
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Caste in the Buddhist Period. 

The Jatakas contain an account of the Hindu society 
m the early Buddhist times. The colour distinction so 
prominent in the Vedas has faded into the back-ground, 
though its memory survives in word, Varna, used for the 
■social classes, namely, Eshatnya, Brahman, Vaisya and 
Sudra. Here the Eshatnya heads the list and the 
Biabman is held inferior to the Eshatnya nobility. The 
Varnas have not yet become castes. The birth quahfication 
has not yet developed to make them close corporations. 
Vaisyas and Sudras attain the rank of Eshatriyas. Any 
one can become a Brahman by becoming a priest. There 
is no endogamous restriction.^ 

The Institutes of Manu and the chief Puranas m 
then present form are ascribed to the golden age of the 
Sanskrit literature under the early Gupta kings (300-400 
AD). The Brahmans and the Eshatriyas are shown as 
occupational The Vaisyas and Sudras are not clearly 
defined. Manu’s Institutes contain a fairly good account 
of the social system as it existed in his time. Many tribes 
and castes must have sprung up from foreign invaders 
after their adoption of Hinduism. In the earliest 
Buddhist period, the Eshatnya was supreme. In 
Manu’s account, the supremacy passed to the Brahman. 
Durmg the Buddhist period, the Vaisyas and Sudras were 
not to be found as pure castes nor did they represent 
groups anywhere. The real distmction existed only m 
the Vedic period. Durmg the early period of the 
IBrahmanas, the distinctioTi had almost vamshed and in 

1 Anantha Krishna Iyer, L. K — The Mysore Tribes and Castes— VoL I, 

"p 181 
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later periods still more bo Gradnally, the Vaisyaa nnder- 
went a kmd of social d^radation * 

According to Her Weber, the organiration of castes 
was fully developed at the time of the Brfihmanaa. Ihe 
fonr castes appear there as already established m their 
respective mdividnahties and pnvilegeB. The dignity of a 
Brahman was the reward of knowledge and virtno rather 
t.hnn the privilege of birth. Senart thmkB that it is on odd 
delnsion to nse such tales as docnments of caste Over- 
tunid theories wtnch dare not emanoipate themselves from 
traditions are meSectnol and we mnst distmst those which 
ore too vague or comprehensive.” 

TimoniEs or Caste Nesfield 

Nesfield s conviction was that fnnotion and fonotion 
only was the foundation upon which the whole caste 
^tem of India was built up. According to him tho caste 
system sprang up from tho regular evolubon of social hfe 
starting at its lowest level and flowing in its slow pri^es- 
sion It 13 from Brahmans, thanks to the contagion of 
examplo and the necessity for self-defence, that the 
ovclusivism of castes emanated In his opmion, tho four- 
fold di\ ision of casto was never actually in force m India 
except as a current tradition tho onlj reahty which 
attaches to it to-daj The rank of any caste depended on 
whether tho industry represented by the caste belongs to 
on advanced or backward stage of cnltoro. Thus tho 
natural evolution of industry affords tho chief clue 
to the gradations as well as tho formation of caste.’ 

1 Anantha Kritlma I* K.— Th* Mjiot# Tribe* tsd CmU»— ^ ol. I 
t 

9 Petart — Qut«(nlDdIt 
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Nesfield’s view is supported by Daldmau, who likewise sees 
in a village community practismg a particular trade or 
craft the origin of caste through the formation of a guild 
which m course of time has become exclusive both m the 
matter of commensality and that of marriage.^ Nesfield 
studied caste from the external and present inspect 
Experience shows how caste prejudices hold apart people 
who should be united by the same occupation carried 
on m the same place. 

Ihhetson. 

Ibbetson seeks the explanation of the caste system in 
a tribaJ origin He laid the greatest emphasis in this on 
the ti’ibe. It is quite clear that tribes are as much respon- 
sible for the origin of certain castes as it is that castes are 
or have been in the past restricted to particular functions. 
Ibbetson’ s summary of caste is really only a summary of 
certain observable features, that is, ’tribes, guilds, and reli- 
gious monopolies have contributed to the growth of the 
caste system ha^ung done much to consohdate and per- 
petuate it, but they can m no sense be regarded as 
causes.^ 

Hisley. 

It IS in race and the enmities born of race that Eisley- 
seeks the soul of caste. The nasal index is the most unerr- 
ing criterion of race. Senart thinks that it is scarcely a 
paradox to lay down as the law of caste organization that a 
man’s social organization varies m the inverse ratio to the- 
width of the nose. The endogamous laws are the founda- 
tions of this system and this rampart was raised to protect 

1 Hutton — The Census of India, 1981, Part I, p 481 

2 Ibtd , p 436 
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the purity of blood on whioh they prided themselves Caste 
LS to Eisley a matter of marriage He arrives mdireotly 
at a fairly general acceptance of the orthodox Brahmanic 
system He supposes that the predommance gradually 
acquired by the pnesthood was the principal source of the 
whole evolution. 

Sattart 

The Aryans on their entry into India lived under the 
influence of the old laws common to all the branches of the 
race They werb divided into tribes, cions and families, and 
the groups were all governed by corporate organizations 
whoso general traits were identical and whose tie was an 
moreasingly close consangmnity The ago of equahty, pure 
and simple between clan and clan, and tribe and tribe gene- 
rally sontshed. Military and tchgions prestigo had begun 
their sway Certain groups favonred by birth and good 
fortune m war joined to form an arstooratio olass which 
laid claim to power A sacerdotal class was born whioh 
based its pretensions on more or less legendary genealogies 
connecting its branches with the illustnous sacnficors of 
tho past From beginning, religious Iifo dominated the 
whole life Sonart cannot persuade himself that caste has 
sprung from tho aboriginal tribe This syatom was wholo- 
heartedly embraced by tho Brahmans who raised it to tho 
dignitj of a dogma. 

E\-crything goes to show that intorcourso and inter 
mnrringo with tho aborigines encouraged all tho practices 
and prejudices which paved tho waj for caste Admixture 
occurred between tho races and tho Aryan ideas of pnritj 
gained mon, and more gronad amongst this hjbrid popnla- 
tion and purely aboriginal peoples. ^Yh^o tho ancient 
ptmciplcs of famllj life wore perpcloatcd, tho grouping 
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factors were diversified by fnucfcion, religion, vicinifcy etc. 
side by side with the principle of consanguinity. Under the 
double influence of their own religion and the ideas that 
they borrowed from Aryan ci\ ilizatiou, tire aboriginal tribes 
accelerated the influx of new sections Caste came into 
CMsleuce from this time onvards. Amidst all this' con- 
fusion, the sacerdotal class alone retained a strong corporate 
spirit and possessed a pover winch was both moral and 
highly efficacious It generalised and codified existing con- 
ditions into an ideal system. This was the legal caste 
system. 


U^uiton. 

Dr. Hutton’s approach to the problem is based on 
his long acquaintance with those cultures that survive in 
India least altered from antiquit 3 \ According to him, caste, 
as it now is, is an institution that has grown and developed 
through many centuries, but since it is so firmly rooted in 
India, and since it is found nowhere else, it would appear 
almost certain on the face of it that its first beginnings are 
to be sought in India and not outside, and we have m the 
more inaccessible corners of this vast country still a few 
tribes, whose primitive conditions of life have changed 
so little m a 1,000 years as to be witnesses of value. He 
refers to some of the Nagas, who are still left unclothed, 
•:still untouched by contact with the people of the plains, and 
whose language is still unspoken by any one outside their 
community save some of their own immediate neighbours. 
Thus, m the unadministered area to the east of the Naga 
hills, some villages make pots but do not weave cloth, others 
weave, and others again are principally with blacksmith’s 
work, the one village bartering its products to its neigh- 
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boors, when not prevented b> mntual hostflities in spite of 
differences of langnage, onatoms, and sometimes perhaps 
of race. Here we have purely the oconpational aspect of 
caste origins of which so mnoh emphasis has been laid by 
Nesfield and Ibbetson.’ 

Dr Hatton continues " The sentiments and beliefs on 
which oiste is based presumably go back to the totemistio 
ProkrAostraloid and to the Auatro-Asiatio inhabitants of 
Pre-Dravidian India and wo may conceive of their becommg 
effective on contact with Dravidian speakmg strangers brmg 
ing now crafts from the west Honce would arise "local 
taboos against certain crafts and persons, taboos tending 
to become tribal and to erect rigid divisions between oom- 
mumties With culturally supenor strangers, hyporgamy 
must almost certainly anso and if there came a foreign 
pnosthood with the ancient sciences of South-West Asia, 
the Ixhof m their magical powers would male them the 
most heanly tabooed of all “ All tho requisites for the 
growth of caste scorns to have been present long before 
tlmt date and the tact that caste is still stronger in South 
cm India than in the North is of the greatest signiQcance. 
It must Irive remained for the Indo-European inv ador, inth 
that pndt of race which has over and oi cryivhcro character 
isod him to have tho offcot of crystallising on tho basis of 
a (Ixcd social scale the pro-evisting tnboos ultimately resnlt 
mg in an attempt to describe m terms of anintrusixo Indo- 
Anim Eucioty a social system really based on the taboos of 
pre-L\isting conditions. Hence the formalist fictions of the 
Code o! Mann by which all castes are domed from four 
\ arn IS and arranged m a schoiiic of wliioli tho practice of 

1 llattcB— Th« C*a»Q« of lulU 1031 l*art 1, f> 43fl. 

a /f r 43T 
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liyporgiimy forms the ke3'-stone.' It is therefore argued 
not that caste iu its present form is not a posteAryan' 
dcTelopmcut, but tliat the essential ingredients which made 
the g^o^\thof caste possible weie of pre-Ar3'an origin and 
without them the development of caste would not and 
could not ha\ e taken place “ 

This view of ] 3 r. Hutton is corroborated by Mr. Srini- 
vasa I^'cngar, who saj’s, “ The caste system with its marital 
relations of an endogaraous and exogamous character and 
other restrictions Wtis the creation of the tendencies of the 
Neplithic period. There can be no gainsaying that caste 
was a pre-Arjan institution, though after the Aryan 
advent, it was given new' forms, new vitality, and new 
significance.'’ 

C\STn SYSTEjr in Southekn India. 

The Aryans migrated lo the south long after they 
settled in the north. The}' came lil small numbers and 
peacefully penetrated into the territories occupied by the 
Dravidians. The two races exchanged then social and 
religious customs and practices and fused together- 
According to Dr. Gilbert Slater, the mam racial element in 
the Dravidian population is a branch of the Mediterranean 
race. The Dravidians settled down in Southern India and 
developed a civilization of their own long before the Aryans 
came to India,^ 

In the pre- Aryan Dravidian India, there is sufl&cient 
evidence m early Tamil literature to show that the 
Dravidians who occupied the whole of Southern India m 

1 Hutton — The Census of India, 1981, Part I, p. 488 

2 Ibid , p 489 

8 Eangachari, V — Prehistoric India, pp 189 140 

4 Slater — The Dravidian Problem, p 861, 
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ancient times were a homogeneons race speaking a common, 
language. They observed no caste distmotion. Mr P T^ 
Snnivasa Iyengar, who made a oatefhl sbody of the Tamfls 
(Dravidians), says, “the anoient Tamils noted that the 
habitable part of the earth’s surface were divisible mto five 
natnral regions They were — (1) Knrmji, the hillyi 
oonntry, (2) Palai, the dry waterless regions, (3) Mullai, 
the wooded region between the highlands and the lowlands,, 
(4) Marndan, the lower coarBCS of rivers, and (6) Neydal,, 
the littoral tract which skirts the sea. Knnnji, the hilly 
region, was inhabited by the Knravas (hunters), Palai, the 
desert, by the Maravar (hghting-men) and Kolwar 
(thieves), Mnllai, the forest land, by the Idayar and 
the Kurumhor (oow-herds and shepherds), Marndan, 
the lowlymg regions, by the Ulavnr, the Karalar, and 
the Vellillar (ognoultunsts), and Neydal, the littoral 
area, by the Poiodavar (fishermen) * Thus, according to 
the oooapitions followed by the ancient Dravidians they 
were dmded into hunters, fightmg-men, herdsmen, 
agncultunsts and fishermen There was no diBerenoo 
between them except their occupations They spoke the 
same language and belonged to the same race. In course 
of time, the Dravidians came to bo divided into three 
soparato kingdoms uudor the rulorship of throe separate 
dynasties, Oholos, Ohorns, and Pandj-os The Oholas wore 
an agricultural tribe who lived in the volley of the Cauveri 
The Chcras wore men of the hiUy region extending from 
the upper reaches of the tnbutanos of the Ounvon to the 
west coast of South Indio. The Pandyns were the coast 
people (Paradavar) inhabiting the southernmost region 
of India whose occupition is fishing It appears that 


I Sflntnjca lltnetr P T — rtt lUitor j cl Tatolli p. 8. 
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intermarriage was quite common between these tribes m 
ancient times. 

Caste System in Kerala. 

It is said that there was no caste system m South 
India, before the arrival of the Aryans. The dailiest 
Aryan settlers tried however to introduce their four-fold 
division of people, and, before they could succeed, they met 
with much opposition. No Dr.ividian was found worthy of 
being called as Brahmina. The TamiUkings were alone 
elevated to the rank of Kshatn^yas m spite of their connec- 
tion with the Velir oi Vellalar tribes.' The Brahmans 
got up for them decent genealogies which traced their 
ancestry to the sun, the moon, or fire. This rendered the 
position of the Vellalars who had to oscillate between Vaisya 
and Sudra castes dubious and unsettled. 

Ancient Tamil works speak of. Southern India as 
Tamilakam (Dravidian or Tamil country) The west 
coast of Kerala was hilly and the people who inhabited 
it were the Kuravar who lived by hunting. Cut oS 
from the Dravidian stock by a long chain of hills, 
they in course of time developed a civilization of 
their own. They had no caste system to begin with. 
There was a priestly class to minister to their religious 
needs but it was not elevated to the position of a 
hereditary caste. The early Aryan immigrants in Kerala 
belonged to the priestly class and are now represented by 
the Nambutiris. They identified themselves with the local 
people and adopted many of their manners and imposed 
on them some of their own in turn The two cultures 
fused together and formed one homogeneous whole 

1 Srmivasa Iyengar, M. — Tamil SfcadieBi pp 61 62 
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Socially a distmotion 1 ™ mamtomed between the tw» 
Beotiona oE the population, and the Nambntjns, being the 
pnestly eider, wielded great inilnence over the masses* 
The longs were absorbed m the Kshatnya class. The 
people were divided m groups according to the nature o£ 
the oooupation that they followed, and each group was 
given a caste nnmn. Thus the bulk of the population who 
originally formed one oommumty was -spht up mfo a 
number of castes. It is Bigmfioant that there is no Vaisya 
caste m Kerala.*' 

Dr Maclean points out that the caste system was' as 
much the work of the Dravidians in South India as 
that of the Aryana In any case, he pomts out that, when 
once the institution was mtroduced, it was taken up with 
as mueh zest as by the Aryans themseKee. In fact, the 
caste mstinot seems to have been more developed under 
non Aryan communities of the population than under 
the Brahmanical who are generally and correctly asso- 
ciated with Aryan culture. 

The literature on caste system in Kerala consists of 
productions of recent times bearing the stamp of antiquity 
Tradition ascribes the creation of caste to Pamsumnin, the 
reputed leader of the first Brahman colony ’ The soliomo 
attnbated to him consists of 04 di% isions framed out of two 
mam castes of Brahmans and Bndta. Kcralolpathi refers 
to the exiatenco of Brahman, Ksliatriyn, and Sudras The 
largo luapntj were stamped as Budras The term 
lucludei under it all castes of the non Arj-nn groups As 
m other parts of Indio, the social development described in 
till selicrut appi irs to b’ a gradual process of eaoluliou 

1 Kttivi 11I1»1 V ->TH« Tr«tmnt«t«Crrrti« rti-oci tor 1031 p. 5C3, 
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-and growth under given conditions. The real position 
seems to be that the division of tho people into four castes 
has never existed in Kerala There are Brahmans, 
Kshatnyas, and a number of other castes of whom some 
could certainly be included in Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, and 
some others under Sudras. The principle of treating each 
group following a particular occupation as a separate caste 
and of prohibiting intermarriage and interdming between 
different castes was introduced in Kerala by the Aryan 
immigrants. The Jathi Nirnayam makes mention of 72 
principal castes. 

They are : — 

1. S Classes of Brahman s. 

2. 2 Nana Jathis. 

3. 12 Antharala Jathis. 

4. 18 Sudras. 

* ^ 

5 . 6 Artisans. 

6. 10 Pathitha Jathis. 

7. 8 Nicha Jathis. 

8 8 Extra Jathis. 

To maintain the purity of their community and to 
secure their comfort and convenience, the Brahman legis- 
lators appear to have so enacted the matrimonial laws that 
they possessed the privilege of marrymg not only among 
themselves, but also among castes below them down to the 
Kayars. Dr. Hutton has drawn attention to the fact that 
“ the women taken from a matrilineal society and having 
ties of language, kinship, acquaintance, and custom with 
that society, but expected to hve accordmg to strange and 
^probably repugnant domestic and marital rules could only 
he effectively restrained to that end by cutting off her 
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treedom oE movement m and association with the sooiety 
to which she belonged. It may appear at first sight that 
the case ot a Nambndn Brahman married to a Nayar 
wife IB a contrary instance, since she does nob observe- 
pardah at all, bat the fact that, m this case, the children 
follow the matnlmeal system supports the argument that 
purdah was necessary to the combmatian ot a patrilmealJ 
system with the praotioe ot takmg wives from a matnlmeal 
society That pnrdah shonld enst so strongly in the case 
of the Nambndn wives ot the elder sons most be explnmed 
by the necessity for nmmtaimng a bemer agamst the 
encroachment of a matrilmeal environment and by the 
probabihty that the Nambndn already practised purdah 
when they first omved m Malabar 

The Nambutins extended the pnvilege to the Kshatn- 
jas who subseqnently came among them, while the Bndras 
were allowed to marry among themselves. With the 
advent of the Femmols, the Ksbatnyas appeared m Kerala, 
and the Brahmans began to enter mto conjugal relahons 
with Sndra (Nayar) women The union of Kshatriyas with 
Nayar women gave rise to the caste of Bamanthan, who 
by caste are Nayars differentiated bj social position and 
observance of hypergamy with the Nambufans. The 
addition ot these two groups completes the scheme ot 
Slolayali castes of the present day The castes of Kerala 
thu-s form a racral, mantal, and fnnoboiml basis 

The present population of Travancoro contains the 
following distinct racial types. Tho oxistonco of a Negrito 
strain in tho abongmol popnlation of South India lias 
received additional cvidcnco in Tmvancore It has been 
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iieedom o£ movement m and association with the society 
to which she belonged. It may appear at first sight that 
the case ol a Nombudn Brahman married to a Nayar 
wife IS a contrary instance, smcc she does not observe- 
purdah at all, bat the fact that, in this case, the children 
follow the matnlmeal system supports the argument that 
purdah was necessary to the oombmation of a patrilmeali 
system with the practice of takmg wives from a matnlmeal 
society That purdah should exist so strongly m the case 
of the Nambudn wit es of the elder sons must be eiplamed 
by the necessity for mamtainmg a bamer agamst the 
encroechment of a matrilmeal environment and by the 
probabihty that the Kambudn already praetised purdah 
when they first arrived m Malabar 

The Nombutuns extended the pnvilege to the Kshatn- 
yas who subsequently came among them, while the Sndras 
were allowed to marry among themselves. With the 
advent of the Penunala, the Kshatnyas appeared m Kerala, 
and the Brahmans began to enter mto conjugal relahona 
with Sudra (Nayar) women. The union of Kshatnyas with 
Nayar women gave rise to the caste of Samantliiin, who 
by caste ore Nayara differentiated by sooial position and 
observance of hypergamy with the Nombutins. The 
addition of these two groups completes tho scheme of 
Molayali castes of tho present day Tho castes of Kerala 
thus form a racial, marital, and funohonnl basis 

Tho present population ol Travancoro contains tho 
foUowmg distmct racial ty pcs. Tho existence of a Negrito 
strum m tho abotigmal population ol South India 1ms 
reo-ited additional endtuco m Truvuncoti It 1ms been 
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observed among the Uralis, the Kanikkar and others^ 
They were followed by the Proto* Australoid (pre-Dravidian). 
This type is found among Muthuvans, the Malavetans, 
and others. The Pulayas, the Parayas, and other depressed 
cLissos who are now giouped under the designation of Adi- 
Diavida, are predominantly pre-Dravidian, but copjtain 
some Dravidian blood also. The Nayar, the Vellala, and 
other clean castes represent the term Dravidian (Melanid) 
type no doubt with a large degree of Aryan blood. The 
Nambutiii Brahman is the best representative of the 
Aryan type. 

Tiavancore is thus one of the most caste-ridden parts 
of India. The magnitude of the restrictions imposed by 
the operation of caste may be observed from the following 
disabilities which can be roughly divided under the follow- 
ing heads. The disability under which they are debarred 
from the public utilities, such as, the use of tanks and roads 

* -j 

comes under the first category. The religious disabilities 
which debar them from the use of temples, burning ghats., 
etc., fall under the second category. As regards the civill 
rather than religious disabilities, “ the extent to which the 
use of public roads is debarred may be gathered from the 
fact, that the untouchables of Travancore made an 
organized effort m 1924 to obtain the use of roads 
which skirted the temples at Vaikom. These roads 
were pubhc roads maintained by the State for thn 
use of every body, but ^on account of their proximit}^ 
to the temple building, the untouchables were not allowed 
to use certain sections which skirted the temple so closely. 
Ultimately, as a result of the satyagraha, the temple 
compound was enlarged and the ban on the roads was 
removed, the roads having been realigned so that theiir 
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OEera were no longer withm the polluting distance of 
the temple. Dr Hntton oontmues, “ Theoretically, 
perhaps the admission to Hindu temples would be 
enough, once it is conceded, to remove all the other 
disabihties, for the temple is not merely a religious insti 
tution, but IS also in many ways a social one.” The 
Nambubris are the moat influential caste *m Kerala and 
they are the highest authonbea m all rehgiona mattera 
Very few of them have taken to higher English education. 
It IS therefore a matter for no wonder that Kerala and its 
people have persisted m the preservation and protMtion 
of the ancient customs. 

But changes have now sbt in. The social reform 
movement is a common feature of all the castes and 
commimities m the land. Most of them have now 
organized associations on caste or communal basis for the 
betterment of their social, rehgious, economic and pohtical 
condibons The Nayars were the first to enter the field 
to organize a caste assooiabon for these purposes. The 
Hambubns, the Kshatriyas, the Izhavas, and the Pulayas 
have followed m their woke and have their own 
assooiabons. 

Fosiov or Sdb-oastes 

The fuaioa of sab-castes is the end and aim of all 
caste associations. It is advocated on social and polibcal 
grounds with a view to cast away all potty differences 
between subdivisions and form one common caste 
socially Fusion will also engender tho numerical sbougth 
of tho caste and enhance its importance m tho body 
poliUc. Tho Naj-ars wore foremost m tho field of social 

lloXUa. C«cJa*oC loJU, 1331 txtil pp. 
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leforms. In 1931, only two have been returned. Ife 
follows that the disappearance of sub-divisions betokens- 
changes in social customs. The Nayars and the Izhavas 
have removed all restrictions on intermarriage and mter- 
dining between the sub-castes which they rigidly observed 
some time back. The Nambutiri Yogashema ^Sabha 
advocates the adoption of this reform. Travancore may 
rightly claim the position of being in the vanguard of social 
reform in India. 

Fusion of Castes following same oooupation. 

An attempt towards the fusion of allied castes 
following same occupation has been observed among the* 
Hindu castes of the fishing community. They are the' 
Arayans, the Mukkuvans, the Nulayans, and the Valans. 
Their traditional occupation is fishing and they have been 
reoogmsed as distinct castes havmg no mtermarriage.. 

> j 

The educated men of the castes started an agitation to* 
unite them for political purposes into the Araya caste 
before the census of 1931. They have been partially 
successful m their attempt. This does not mean the 
social fusion of these castes. A similar move for the 
amalgamation of some of the washerman caste, such as, 
the Vannan, the Mannan, the Neriyan, the Paravan under 
a common caste called Varnavar was also made before the 
census of 1931, but it was not successful. 

> Substitution of New Caste Names. 

The census of 1931 discloses a general desire to cast 
away old names among the lower castes and assume new 
ones to improve their position and status m society.^ The 
artizan classes comprising goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpen- 

1 Kunjaii Filial, N —The TrsTancora Cenaus Beport, 1981. 
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ters and others who wore inolnded undhr tlie oommoa 
name of Kammalfl desired to chiuige it mto Yiswakarma 
or Viswabrahman. They wear the saoted thread and try 
to emulate the Brahman, In the case o£ the Ohannans, 
tho desire to remove the blot attached to the old name 
mode them change their name into Nadar Bimilorly, 
the Poraya has assumed the name of Sambavar, and the 
iVlajon, of the Chfiramar Agam, the desire to be 
dissociated from the lower caste which has adopted the 
name of tho higher caste leads to change of name In South 
Tra\anoore there arc two castes, the Kavati and 
Chakkaravor Ihe former are barbers whje the latter, 
traders In 1921, a number of Kavathis returned 
themselves as ChalAaravar, which the Chakkaravor casta 
resented In 1031 tho genome Chakkoravar adopted 
thi name of Kotalamudali Lastly, there are occasions 
whun an old name which a casto had lost is restored, Tho 
I clokkithala Nayar is a barber caste resemhhng tho 
Naj ars m all social and rehgious customs. It was onoo 
part of tho Najar community, but became separated into 
an endogoiuous group on account of its occupation, Tho 
ad\int of tho barber casto from tho Tamil country 
created a now situation Tho two ooinmumtics camo to bo 
called Ampattan, because of tho same occupation, Tho 
Malay all barbers now want tho original name of 
VLUkkitbabi Nayar ' 

According to Ur Kunjan Pillai, tho peoplu of 
Tra\-ancoto aro not prepared to countenance tho total 
abolition of tho casto system and accept an ultcmatnu 
clussillcation on an occupational basis. Though soiuo 
castes ditfer cthmciUy and socially, they follow tho same 

1 I- Tr>iu<co( L«ua« lUjcit, 1 j3L 
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traditional occupation.' For' example, among the barbers^ 
and washermen, there are Tamilians and Malayalis. 
Their language, system of inheritance, and mode of livmg 
are so different that the two sections cannot unite into a 
common caste. They even resent the idea of such a 
groupmg. Some castes are educationally backward’, and 
they desire to be identified separately. Such is the feelmg 
among the backward and depressed classes who want 
separate representation. 

Influence of Westeen Education (5n Caste. 

$ 

The caste system could have been immune to the 
polemics and bitterness bf the present day, if it had 
remained a mere social arrangement imposmg restrictions 
on intermarriage and mterdming, but it went further. 

It imposed such social disabihties as untouchability, 
unapproachabihty, and prohibition of ^entry into temples. 
These disabilities existed not only m the treatment of the 
depressed classes, but also even among the high caste 
Hindus. Among the latter, there is a certain degree of 
untouchability and unapproaohabfiity between caste and 
caste. As a result of the spread of modern education and 
western oivihzation, the rules have undergone moderation 
in their rigour but, m rural parts, castes are still observed, 
and untouchabihty and unapproachability still persist. 
The castes which have been suppressed have now begun to 
assert their rights socially. 

The sovereigns of Travancore have been very solici- 
tous to improve the condition of the backward classes 
among their subjects. Several proclamations were issued 
to elevate them socially and materially. In 990 M.E. 
(1815 A.D ) such obnoxious taxes as ‘ Talayara ’ and 
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‘Valayara’ were abohahei The sale or porohase of the 
Knravaa, the Pulayas the Paravas, and other lower castes 
was finally abolished by the proolamationa of 1853 and 
1865. Pobho roads were thrown open to all people vnthout 
distinehon of caste, and pnbho places have also been 
thrown open. A marked improvement has been noticeable 
m their hfe and oondition. Untonohabdity disappeared 
from the urban areas, and is gradually disappearing m 
rural areas. The prevalence of tonoh and distance pollu- 
tion between higher and lower castes, which have been a 
standing canker eating mto the vitals of the Hindu fold, is 
thus gradually disappearing. 

The denial to the poUutmg castes of the right of temple 
entry has been the cause of great misunderstanding and 
uritation. They were advised by Mr Gandhi “not to 
attempt to gam entry by his own method of satyagraha, as 
God hved m their oVn breasts."* The right of temple 
entry is regarded as the key position with regard to tho 
removal of untouohabihty Dr Hntton states that “ tho 
social bar tends to foster conversion to Ohriatianity and 
Islam, though even Christians in TraVancore distinguish 
between tho castes of their converts in their seating accom- 
modation m churches. '** Tho agitation consequent on 
the denial of right of temple entry to tho depressed classes 
has been gathenng much momentum of recent years. 
Tho matter has been therefore engaging tho serious 
consideration of Government. 

In this connection it may bo portinont to consider 
what aubhmo thoughts existed behind tho back of tho 

1 IlaUm 1 U.— na Cwu ol loOU, lajl, Pmi I p. m. 
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historic Temple Entry Proclamation. The scholar states- 
man, Sir C. P. Eamswamy Iyer, states that it became 
necessary for him to deal with one aspect of the subject in 
its practical apphcation, when he was endeavourmg as Head 
of the Administration, to discover the sources and 
methods of legislation in the old days. He continues, 
“I then saw that the monarch who in the code of 
Manu, is described as embodying m himself the four ages 
was understood by the medieval philosopher Sukra, to be 
maker of the age, so that if customs, usages, and move- 
ments are not assimilated to the needs of the times, the 
fault IS said to be m the king himself. Sukra avers “ The 
king IS the maker of the age as the promulgator of duties 
and sins. He is the cause of the setting on foot of the 
customs and usages, and hence is the cause or maker of 
the times.” The same principle was enunciated by Bhisma 
in the Santiparva. “ Whether it is the king that makes 

* j 

the age or the age that makes the kmg is a question about 
which we need nob entertain any doubt. The truth is 
that the kmg makes the age.”^ 

It has been pomted out that the evolution of the 
Kerala Acharas is a conclusive proof of the ancient law- 
givers and pristine laws Acharas did change from time 
to time, and Manu, Yagnavalkya, and other lawmakers 
emphatically recognised such changes. It is such powerful 
subhme thoughts that swayed over the mind of His- 
Highness Sir Sri Bala Kama Yarma, Maharaja of Travan- 
core, to promulgate the celebrated Temple Entry Proclama- 
tion on the 12th November 1936. It commanded that, 

“ subject to the rules and conditions that may be imposed,, 

1 Sit G P Bamaawami Iyer — Indian Political Theories — Evolutiorb 
through the Ages V S. Srinivasa Sastri — Foundation Lectures, 8'2.1987 
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no reafcTiction sbtiU be plajQed on any Hindu entering and 
worshipping at the templei) controlled by us and onr 
Govemiuent. The rules have been since published on 
the 24th November 1936 and have received the nruversal 
approval of all subjeots of His Highness the Maharaja, 
The IProclaination has been applauded as a docninent of 
the hrst rate importance, and forms a distinct landmark 
m the annals of Travancore. His Highness the Maharaja 
has not only earned the undying gratitude of all his 
subjeots, but nil the Hindus in the Indian Empire. 
Hinduism now takes its place as a world religion thiyiaph 
this historic proclainabon. This great event has 
rendered possible bj the advicb given by Her Highness 
the Mahotani 8othu Porvathi Bai 

CONOWStOS 

It IS a rcgtetta\ile feature of the times that castes arc 
unwillmg to coalesce with other castes for fear of bemg 
wiped out of onstcnce. Each caste wants to contmuo us 
a separate umt of the body politic, so that ite mtorcsts 
may not suffer for wont of advocacy Though this is a 
natural mstmet for self preservation, it keeps asunder the 
different castes of tho Hmdu community The caste 
system would therefore contmuo to persist in spite of the 
removal of all social mequahties. 



SOCIAL BEARING-S OF THE 
HINDU SYSTEM OF MARRIAGE. 

By Db P. H. Valayalkae, Ph.D., LLB 

The term ‘ marriage ’ is generally used to denote a 
social institution, complete by itself.^ But we must 
remember that it is a part of and should be included in the 
institution of the family ^ It is true that usually writers on 
social mstitution consider the problem of^ marriage before 
tha^t of family , but this is intended as a preparation for and 
therefore a supplement of the study of the more inclusive 
institution of the family.' These considerations generally 
apply also to the discussion of the Hindu vzvalia (marriage) ; 
for vivdJia is m essence a formality, of course very impor- 
tant, through which the bride and the bridegroom have to 
pass m order to be able to start life^in the gi iliastliasrama, 
i,e. the family life. And, it would be impossible to study 
the problem of vivaTia without at the same time discussmg 
a few important and fundamental questions related to 
the institution of the family. 

Amongst the Hmdus, according to the mjunctions 
laid down by the Sashas, marriage {vivaJia) is generally 
considered as obligatory for every person, male and female. 

To be mothers were women created, and to be fathers men , 
therefore the Vedas ordain that dliaivia must be practised 
by a man together with his wife.”^ And, marriage 
{vivalm) IS viewed as one of the saiii asamsliai as — one 
of the sacraments through which every man and woman 
must pass at the proper age and time for the sanctification 


1 See, eg Weatermatck “History of Human Marriage voL i, p 26. 

2 Of Sumner “r’olknays”, pp 348 9 3 Manu ix 96, 
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of the body ' Mann coneerves it as a social institution for 
the regnlabon of proper relabons between the sexes,’ 
Again, it 18 behoved that one’s progeny is oonsiderably 
conneoted with and la inatmmental to seonnng bliss both 
in this world and in the hereafter , the birth of a son is 
conceiyed to be specially contribatory towards helping the 
father to execute hia obhgationa to the departed ancestors — 
oneof thethree ntiaj (debts) which every individual is bound 
to execute. In view of this, the Hindu annually worships 
hiB ancestors, and tukea vows to fulBl his duties towards 
them by oSenng oblations in their names , and the family 
hne needs to be oonlmued, m order that this annual wor- 
ship should be contmued. Besides, ‘ a wife (WiSrpil) is 
the very source (tiiWaiii) of the puruthUriJuu, not only of 
dharvux, artha and kUma, but even of moktci Those that 
have wives can fulfil their due obbgations (knyUvatiiali) 
in this world, they can then lead a real family life 
(griliamedliiiuilt), acWmo happmess and prosperity and 
plenty {triyUmiUali) ’’ 

Special care, however, has to be taken to perform 
the vivUha of maidens who have attained the marnageable 
ago A gnl who continues to stay on in her father's 
homo more than three years after attaimng puberty, is 
called a vriihala or u sUdra and the father or the 
guardian who is not careful enough to givo such a girl 
in marriage within the proper time is said to bo incurring 
a great sin.* If her elders do not arrange for her 
marnago withm the proper tunc, it is permissible for such 
a young lady to take upon herself the whole rosponsibihly 
o f choo sing hut bfo-malo and enter into wedlock with him, 

1 Muisiim a \Usu.i«.ai j uun. ien 7 i ro-ie 
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she bos to wait for three years only, and no more, after 
puberty. ‘ Vatsyilyana, too, advises a young maiden who 
has attained inatuie youth (p)apta-‘?jauvam) to decide 
issues in this very manner. 

The hrst quulilication needed m a young man for 
marriage is the fullilment of his duties and obligations of 
the sLudent’b life, without violating any of the regulations 
of scudontbiup (uoLplu/a'hi altmachai !ja).~ In the opmioa 
of Vatb}ayaua, only such a student has the right to marry.’’ 
So albOjtho bride h) be selected must not have been already 
gi\fen to any one before , and .she must be a virgin.’ The 
demand for virginity in the bride has been characterised 
by Sumner as an appc^il to “mabciilme vanity,” and as a 
“ singular o.xtcnsiou of the monopoly principle.”' In the 
case of the Hindu, houo\ei, the demand was equally 
emphatic on the part of the male too, in the form of the 
hraJimacharya vow, as we have just seen. 

There arc certain rules of endogamy and exogamy 
that control the choice of mates, with reference to the- 
varjia^ qoti a, pravai a sapuida) we do not propose to go 
into all these here, in view of the complicated and lengthy 
issues and discussions into which these would involve us. 
There are still other regulations regarding qualifications 
for fitness to marry. Manu has given a list of certain types 
of families, girls from which should not be accepted for 
wedlock. These types of families are (i) one which 
neglects the study of the Vedas , (ii) one winch neglects 
their dliai mas, i.e. their obligations and duties as prescribed 
by the Basti as , (iii) one in which no male child is born ; 

1 Ibid and also Maha Anu 44 16 17 2 ilanu iii 2 , Yajna L 52, 

Asv G, I S 5 2 , Kam. L 4 1 ’8 Kam HI 1 2 4 Ibid. Ill, 1 r 
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(iv) one, the members o! which (a) have thick hair on their 
body, or (b) ore snbjeot to diseases hke hemorrhoids, 
ptiusis, weakness of digestion, epilepsy, or white or black 
leprosy' The third and the fourth types of families 
have to be avoided evidently doe to oonsidemtions of 
heredity 

These qiinlitiea apply on the bridegroom’s side also 
by analogy (ftiideia) ’ Besides, according to some, his- 
powers of virihty (pumitva) have to be carefully (uatnUt) 
ascertamed.* Vatsyiiyaim, however, shows a greater 
insight mto the problem when he pomts out that nuicn- 
monial alliances should generaljy take place between 
equals ,* and, he also tells us that ' where the love between 
the husband and the wife adds lustre to both and, whore 
it IS a source of joy to both the families — that is tho only 
marnago which is worthy • let, Vitsyfiyana reahzea that 
ordinarily it would bb a diflScnlt task for every person to 
make a scmtmy of the nmnerous details mentioned above for 
Bclectmi, the bride or tho groom , therefore he wisely 
odds “ Ho will bo a happy husband who marnos the 
woman on whom his heart and eyes are sot, " 

Rcgardmg tho ago of marriage of tho young luaidou, 
thoro 13 a variety of opinion among the Hmdu writers , aud 
it 13 ortreiiicly difficult to say anytlimg speeffio and uniform 
about their gLUcral opinion Manu has said that a man of 
Unity should marry a girl of eight' ifanu's coimuen- 
talors, iledhltitlu and IvuUoka inform us that this nilo 
was not folloivtd to tho letter In tho Grtinjatulrat tho 

1 lUoa.nL 0" tl nUn 1 JjL 54 Mt. xxlT IL 1 14]! I 51. 

5 iq U 55 cL ma \ r m. 0 Knm. UI. L 1 1 Knot IIL 1. 11-11 

5 IIL1.I1I I XxfTt >Ull4lIl<itill->U,<cn>lnJ U UU A.a XMII (1615-11), 
S' Illy • ILIL III. 1 14-1 alftioa nlMna* iSa Vxt. U qacllaf Irotn Ap. 0 SL 
in 1 lUn. 11.04 tl. 5UU Ado. 44. 14. 
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marriageable maiden is referred fco as a nagniha and 
Dr. Ghosh has drawn our attention to Matridatta’s common*' 
taryonthe word as referrmgto a mature girl.” The Gnlvya- 
sUtra rules, moreover, regarding the observance of 
h ahmaGharya for three days after the vivalia and of ec^ 
habitation on the fourth definitely assume a matui'e »age of 
marriage, both for the bridegroom as well as the bride. 
Again, m the Mahabharata as well as in the Smritis, there 
are indications to show that, in fact, the age-limit was not 
low at all. The various duties prescribed for the house-wife 
in ^he Smritis as well as in the Sukraniti, for instance, are 
such as could not be performed by a very young girl. The 
Mahabharata on the other hand gives actual instances where 
the bride is a young lady of full maturity, age and under- 
standing ; for instance, we have themairiages of Dushyanta- 
Sakuntala, Savitri-Satyavana, Subhadra-Arjuna, Eukminl- 
Ejishna,Nala-DamayantI. Many more instances can be given 
from the Epics. In the svayamvaia of the Epics, the bride 
herself selects her husband out of several suitors And our 
dramas and our poetry too abound m several instances of 
mature love-romances as depicted by Bana, and Kahdasa, 
and many others 

We shall now concern ourselves with the most im'- 
portant part of a marriage, the wedlock ceremony (vidhi). 
Of the various rites performed at the vivaJia, the Tcanya" 
■dana, the vivaha-lioma^ the paragi cQiana, the agimr 
parmayana, the a'smaioliana, the laja-Jioma, and 
the saptapadi, each succeeding the other, are^ 
important and full of social significance. We propose to 
give the sahent features of each of these below. 

1 Gobh G S nr. 4 6 , Mao. G S I. 7 . Hir G S I 19 2 , etc. 

2 ‘ Nagiiikam maithunariiam ’ 
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At the first of those, oir , the Kanj/U dutta, the father 
or the guardian of the hndo gives up (dana) the maiden to 
the groom by pounng out a libation of water ’ The groom 
accepts the gift, recitmg the Kama sUTda (Hymn to Inve) 
thus 

Who oSored this maiden ? 

To whom 18 she offered ? 

Kima gave her to me. 

That I may love her 
Tea, Love is the giver. 

And, Love the acceptor, i. 

Love that pervades the waters. 

With love, then, 

I receive 

Nay, even accept her 
Hay she remain thine, 

Thme own, 0 Kama.® 

Thereafter, the father of the bndo exhorts the groom 
not to foil hot m his pursuit of dltanna, arOia and VUma, 
and, the groom replies, three times, that he shall not do so. 
Next comes the vivolia homa, m which the groom offers 
oblations, the bride partioipoting with him by holdmg his 
hand that offers.^ This is followed by the p3ni graham 
hero the groom seizes the hand of the bride and repeats 
this mantra 

1 take thy band in mine 
Ycamiug for happiness 
I ask theo 

1 Qr BiL I (TbaTuiooa rUcakr«d«*alb«dUt^ QtUjv 

kS ef k^tM ca Mcfottkl* kol tlu difUtowM bklwMQ Ifaua uk t«T 7 
•tlfbl ke>l cs minor 

i ‘nil A/dii( j UlnTkltUCr IL 11.S 6^ 

9 Ait Or SO. L T 9 «t. cM. 
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To liv6 with me 
As thy husband, 

Till both of us, 

With age, grow old. 

Know this, 

As I declare, 

That the Gods 
Bhaga, Aryama, 

Savita and Purandhi, 

Have bestowed thy person 
Upon me, 

That I may fulfil 
My dliahnas of the householder 
With thee.^ 

Then follows the right of agm-parznayam • here the 
bridegroom leads the bride three times round the nuptial 
fire reciting the mantra m which* he prays for happy 
married hfe and good progeny.^ At the end of each of these 
rounds, there is another supplementary rite by the bride 
called asmai ohana ) here with the helping hand of the 
groom, the bride treads on the stone, as he asks her to be 
firm like a stone, and overcome the foes (of samsara, and its 
difiSoulties?).^ Then comes the lagadioma in which the 
ibride’s brother or a person acting in her brother’s place, 
pours fried grain in her hands for offermg to the 
gods. 

Thereafter comes the last and the most important rite, 
VIZ. the saptapadl here the bridegroom leads the bride for 
seven steps in the north-western direction, reciting the 

1 Abv, Gr. Su I, 7. 8 , eto. The mantra la in Eiq. X, 85, 36. 

2 Abv Gr, Su L 7, 6 , Ban Gr, Su, I, 18,4 ff, , eto 

3 Abv Gr. Su I 7, 7 , etc 
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relevant part of the following mantra as they walk each of 
the steps 

Let ns piaj together, 

For lifemp os wa tread one step along, 

For hfe-power as we gather two steps together, 
For wealth more ahnndont, os we go on three 
steps with one another. 

For happiness in life, as wo walk four stops 
together, 

For ofjsprings, ss wo movo along five steps 
together. 

For a long wedded-lifo as we pledge sis steps 
together, 

Be thou now my life-mato (»oUi3)as we walk up 
seven steps hither 

Thus, do thou go together with me for ever and 
for eve/; 

Ijet us acqoiro many many sons, and long may 
they hve, wo pray ' 

After the vttXllia rites oro duly earned out at the 
bndo a parents’ home, the couple start out on their way to 
the groom’s homo , hero ato the father s partmg words to 
tho bndo 

Now from tho nooso of Varuna I frco theo, whorowith 
most blessed Savifar hath bound theo 
In Law a seat, to tho world of virtuous action, I givo 
theo up unmjutcd with thy consort 
Utncc (that is, from tho fathor’s house) and not 
Ibcncc, (i « from tho husband’s house), I set theo 
free I inaUo theo softly fettered there, 

I e>T o, sa 1 T 11 
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Tiiufc, 0 bounteous ludia, she ma}' live blest in her 
fortune and her sous.‘ 

While leaving her parental home the bridegroom helps 
the bndo to mount the vehicle as he repeats the following 
mantia 

Let Pushan take thy hand and hence conductf thee ; 
may the two Aswins on their car transport thee. 

Go to the house to be the household’s mistress 
(gnJiapaftu), and speak as lady to th} gathered 
people." > 

The couple enter the groom’s home with the rites of 
grihap}aue:>a, the groom conducting the biide into the 
home ** The groom’s tather or another person m his place 
now addresses to the bride as follows 

Happy be thou and prosper with thy children here , be 
vigilant to rule thy household m this home 

Closely unite thy body with this-* man, thy lord. So 
shall ye, full of years, address your company. 

Be ye not parted ; dwell ye here , reach the full time 
of human life. 

With sons and grand-sons, sport and play, rejoicing 
in your own house."^ 

Thereafter, the wedded couple offer oblations to the 
nuptial fire which is carried over to the home along with the 
bridal pair j and the groom recites^ the foUowmg mantra 
before it . 

So may Prajapati bring children forth to us , may 
Aryaman adorn us till old age come mgh. 

1 Fr Eiq X. 85. 24-25 

2 AHv, Gr. Su 18 1 , etc The mantra is m Riq I. 85 26 

3 Abv. Gr Su. L 8 8 , eto 4 The mantra la in Biq, X 85 24 & 42.^ 

5 Asv Qt Su, 18 9, etc. 
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Not manspioioos enter thy hnsband’s house, bnnj 
blessings to our bipeds and our quadrupeds. 

Not evil-eyed, no slayer of thy husband, bring weal to 
cattle, radiant gentle-hearted 

Lovmg the Gods, delightful, bearing heroes,' bnng 
blessings to our bipeds and our quadrupeds. 

Oh bounteous Indra, make this bride blest m her 
sons and fortunate 

Vouchsafe to her ten sons, and make her husband the 
eleventh man 

Over thy huaband’s father and thy husband s mother 
bear full sway " 

Over the sister of thy lorJ, over his brothers, rule 
supreme." 

So may the Universal Gods, so may tho Waters, >3in 
our hands. 

May Mataruvap, Dhatar and Deah^tl together bmd 
us close.* 

Then follows the nto of lookmg at tho polar star 
Arundhatl at sunset by tho btido, hero the groom shows 
her tho star so well known for its fixed (d/irum) position m 
the bky, while rcoituig ‘ Firm bo thou, thnvmg witli 
me 

After tho ceremony of gnhapravoia is over, the couple 
ore usked to give up all puugont or saline food to wear 
oruaiuents, to sleep only on tho lloor, oud to observu 
braliimcliarya till three nights aru over {tnriltram)' On 
the fourth daj tho falus loying rite’s aru performed, 
prepsrutorj to thu muting ot the pair Here tho hiuJjund 
1 < e l 1 uHi" 3 IbiJ. 1 ll?(~x! A «>17 

V S.I1. arbaLiii iiuaULUti-u uaiieiv «. 
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offers nine expiatory oblations to Agni; thereafter he mates 
the wife with the “United is our soul (7«a?ws), 

united our hearts united our naval, united our 

body and skin {taunt vacliah). I bind thee with the bond 
of love {Mmasya yohticna')] that bond shall be indissoluble” 
(avinioclianaya),^ He then embraces her with the mantiai 
“Be devoted to me, be my companion.”" He then seeks 
iier mouth with his mouth while he recites ; 

Honey * Lo ! Honey ! My tongue’s speech is honey ; 

In my mouth dwells the honey of the bee ; , 

On my teeth dwells concord. 

*The magic charm of that concord 
That belongs to the (Jia) vala birds, 

That is brought out of the rivers, 

Of which the divine Gandharva is possessed, — 
Thereby are we concordant. 

He also recites this viaiitia: 

I do with thee the work 
That is sacred to Prajapati , 

May an embryo enter thy womb, 

May a child be born. 

Without any deficiency, 

With all limbs, not blind, not lame, 

Not sucked out by the Pisachas ^ 

This concludes the ritual part of the aitei-vivaJia 
ceremonies. 

The above account of the Hindu view of marriage is 
sufficient to give us fair mdications of the ideas, ideals and 
purposes underlying the Hindu marriage In the first place, 
one of the purposes underlying the mvaJia seems to be in 
the endeavour to secure the best progeny for the family, 

1 Ban G a 1 6 81 , Hir G. S L24. 4 etc. 2 S G. S I. 7. 26 6 

3 Hir G B. I. 7 25 
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for the fn lfilman t of whioh man must taka the best bride' 
available, and the maiden is wedded to the best groom, 
available. Secondly, the problem of marriage of a boy or a 
girl has to bo decided not somehow, or anyhow, by the- 
parents, bat with a view to servo the needs of regulated so ’ 
cialbehavioor orgonizabonand control , all these are broadly 
defined by the Onliya aulras and the Dhanna aUatraa , 
m fact the problem is sought to be solved on the basis of 
deliberation, choice and selection with reference to some 
guiding rules and prmciples. 

Also the varijOQs Vedio mantraa recited by the bade, 
the groom and other parties concerned at the ViVUjia, repeat 
and reiterate the fundamental ideas and ideals to fnlfll which 
the couple pledge themselves together , farther, they re- 
veal the vital social imphoations underlying Hmdu view of 
human life and destmy Apart from the necessity of beget- 
ting a son m order to aontmne the famdy-hne and tradition 
UulaparamparU), it is ordnmed by the Dharma sOairaa 
that the wife 13 a necessary complement of man for the pro- 
per and full axocubon of all his dharmaa as a grihastlia 
The couple are asked to start their aftct-iunrriago career os 
joint keepers of the home in which capacity they arc exhorted 
to atnvo their best to fulfil their marnago-vow of not 
failmg each other m the pursuit of dharma artha, and 
hUma In the home, both tho husband and the wife arc 
conceiv ed os possossmg rights, obligations and status con- 
sistent with tho nature and capocibos of each of tho two 
boxes , and these rights, obligaUona and status, though not 
idcnbcal, arc nonetheless viewed as equal m importance for 
the proper narturo of tho family and its tradibons. Thus, 
tho wito IS as much n mistress of tho liomo {ijriha paint), us 
tho husband is tho master of tho homo {yrtlia paii) 
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Besides, the wife is the supreme ruler {samrajni) of the 
household. Each of them is repeatedly reminded to 
regard the other as his and her indispensable complement 
for the fulfilment of the various social and domestic 
obligations enjoined on those m charge of the household 
iliapatijaya). The newly-married couple is also 

exhorted to live in perfect harmony and concord with 
each other, always happy with each other {nwdamaiiav), 
ever avoiding quarrels amongst themselves {rna 

viyausliiiaiii) ; and the couple pray together that the 
Higher Powers bless them with complete union of hearts 
{samapo hi ulaijaiiL nau) as well as of bodies. The two are 
asked not only to fulfil tlie obligations of reproduction and 
nurture of children, but to live to be father and mother of 
heroes (vh asUjt and carry out the various social obligations 
cormected with the dhaiinas of giiliastltuh ama. In social 
terminology, the vivulia may be ^aid to be a recogm- 
tion and acceptance by the bride and the groom of the 
acUaias and dliarmas that prevail m the community to 
which they belong. 

In addition to this, if we consider after-marriage 
relations between a man and his wife as sanctified by the 
samskai as that follow the vivalia, we can fathom the depth 
of the seriousness and scrutiny which amounts to sacred- 
ness, that 18 attached to married life. In these ceremonials, 
cehbacy {bralimacUai ya) has to be observed for some time 
after the marriage , and, the mating rites presuppose and 
ordam that the couple is wedded essentially for the sake of, 
and, therefore, m order to live a hfe of higher purposes, thus 
demonstratmg that the mating of the husband and the 
wife is, for the Hin du, devoid of selfish profligacy or lusty 
debauchery. Further, there are other rules laid down m 
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the Dharma sastras regarding the control of sex life between 
the husband and the wife, wherein sexual relntiona are- 
considered Dliannawarda only under certain conditions of 
the body and the mind and the whole being of each of the 
parfaes concerned, all other sax relations are classified as- 
unlawful or not becoming human bemg (vyalhtcltUra) If 
we put and coordinate all these fectors together, we can 
understand how the beat mterests of the propagation of the 
species, of the upkeep of the Imo of the pjtru whose 
descendants sacred place of dwelhng and domg has the 
home to be and to become, are expected to the snbserYedJiy 
the institution of the vivnha on the basia of a life of self 
control by the man and his wife who become the managers 
of the home for the while. In fool, the responsibOities, duties 
and obbgahons of tho griluistha and the grilivii which the 
groom and bride are going to become, ore summed 
up during the mamagp ceremony and held up before the 
vision of the new coupio, for tho fulfilment of which they 
pledge themselves jomtly at the weddmg 


■ :WAR AN!) PEACE~A HUMAN VALUATION. 

By Db. N. a, Thoothi, D.Phil. (0>xoxN.) 

The world of to-day is committing itself to situations 
and conditions in human affairs of a most vital import; 
their reactions can be seen m a series of infinite injuries 
to the resolves, pledges and assurances of the leaders 
of the peoples of the world made only twenty years 
a^o ; and, if things go on m the way they do now, if the 
peoples of the world refuse to learn lessons from the 
horrors of the Great -War, mankind as a whole must 
expect disaster for itself, and even destruction. Most of us 
apprehend the coming of another war, while we have not 
yet been able to recover from the terrific shocks of the 
last war, and to regain what we lost of wealth and health 
and morals therem. ^ 

At such a juncture it becomes the duty of a student 
of human conditions to express his views about the crisis 
and how, in his opinion, this crisis could be resolved. His 
point of view cannot be that of the politician or of the 
economist , it must be a comprehensive, all-sided, unbiassed, 
non-partisan, humanist outlook of the social anthropologist 
who, after a careful analysis of the relevant data regarding 
every field of human activity, coordinates and comprehends 
human situations in connection with and as an outcome 
of the past, and searches for the entire psychological 
basis underlymg it. He sees that the world of to-day is 
suffermg from a state of war of various kinds, economic 
and political m particular ; he realises that some peoples and 
nations m particular are headmg warwards, and are prepar- 
mg for a war which is bound to drag m the rest of the world 
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■wiUymlly Aitet the lost war came to an end, and beioro 
we have forgotten the deep injories left by it, those who 
were partisans m that war and those who were not, those 
who were war mmded then and those who were not, ah 
these are preparing for a war again The masses are 
bemg trained mto the behef and every smgle national 
unit thinks that war is a necessity os a solvent of human 
ills and difflcnlhes , at least, all think in ohoma that, if 
not war, at least preparedness for war is of necessity snoh 
a solvent of moddrn mtemationol and national evds, 

Snoh a behef is further strengthened by the faot that 
inspite of the League of Nations, more than one powerful 
nation on one pretext or another, has sought to settle 
issues with weaker nabous tyiannously by fcroe of arms. 
And, most recently Atnenca and Britain have had to 
abandon the pohoy of minimum armament inspite of all 
the goodwill that they'oommand m favour of peace, all this 
13 happenmg inspite of the diet that the wisest among 
mankind to-day have all the bme been yearning and 
working for peace. They clearly see that at the root of 
all this turmoil and raco for armament ho fear and mutual 
distrust among the peoples of this world. Leaders of 
some powcriul nabous of the world are talkmg in terms of 
war in the interest of their nation s 'right to a place under 
tho sun , at the sumo time, they ato thomsolies acbioUy 
tramplmg upon the rights of others. 

Now what IS tho cause behind oil this turmoil and 
slate of wardom in tho cnilesed world, as also tho constant 
apprebLusion of an apptaichmg war ? Our analysis of tho 
present situation is along the following bnis Tho coufuston 
In luimau nlLurs during our own bmis is a heribigo from 
u riiiioto past tbruugli seieral stages of mans efforts to 
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■think out and organise human existence. This organisation 
has been and is being done mainly for the sake of and in 
terms of establishing rights— rights of the indiYidual, of 
institutions, of the state, of the church, and so on — without 
carefully looking into the ^ corresponding duties, and 
therefore without giving a due place to duties in the 
scheme of human life Consequently, there have come into 
being constant conliiots and strifes between different sets of 
‘ rights The earliest in impoitance was the phase when 
the European man revolted against the then all-powerful 
theocracy maintained by the Church, and sought to estab- 
lish his freedom of worship, thought and action Before the 
Reformation, the Churqh claimed and, m fact, exercised 
the right and authority over the entire life of the individual 
and the group, not merely in regard to the general design, 
but also in matters of detail Thus the Christian theocracy 
had over organised itself ; and, in view of this, it needed to 
be reformed. But over-organisatiomand the power under- 
lying it had created a feeling of security in the minds of the 
managers of the Church ; so, forgetting her deep spiritual 
obhgations, the Church had tended to exercise more and 
more of temporal power, even at the cost of her spiritual 
foundations which thus became considerably damaged and 
undermined. She became so conscious of the power she 
could wield over her flocks, that she shut her eyes and 
ears to the longmgs and desires and feelings of man and 
the inpstices he was subject to. Unable to bear the 
burden on its soul, after long and patient suffermg, 
humanity burst mto a revolt of infinite dimensions. 
And, it succeeded after a bitter struggle. But that did not 
establish the desired reign of freedom as conceived 
by the participators in the revolt. Instead, it released 
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the pent-np energies o{ nmn m tenns of beliefs, 
thooghts, and patterns of bving whioh were not 
tolerated even by the leaders of the Eefonmst Ohnrctu 
So, strifes came mto being amongst the Eeformists them- 
selves. All this defeated the very ideas and ideals under- 
lymg the Beformation , it rcaulted m the formation ot 
antagomstio sects in the sphere of rebgious behefs and 
dootnnes , besides, moat of the sects nnder the new Ohuroh 
strove against the Eenaissance, parhcnlarly m the mtelleo- 
tual and social spheres , and, every new sect that came to- 
be established proved to be as mtolerant towards dissenters 
as those which preceded it. 

Failure to achieve freedom through religion shifted the- 
arena of man s struggle for freedom into the pobbcal field. 
Man sought to solve the problem of bis freedom by 
establishing his ' right to vote, his ‘ right to send 
representatives’ and his ' right to freedom of speech , such 
and other slogans then filled the air in man’s search for 
freedom. But these slogans and the hopes raised on them 
not only failed to secure the condition of tbmgs that -was so- 
much sought after, but actually brought great turmoil 
among the masses , and, they created an illusory sense of 
power, and permitted the unscrupidous to exploit 
* patriotism 

The next stage comes with its cry fur economic frecdoiu- 
through thu State It alleged that religion tends to put 
uimuces-,arj restraint on man’s freedom of behaviour, and 
old world ethics too bos been uiodo out as a sly and wily 
so-ter of rchgion that enforces unreusonablo restrictions m 
Iho affairs of man and on tbo fre-edoni of bis actions. Thus 
tile belief baa become current that human freedom is not 
oehiuvablu through traditional religion and morality On 
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the other hand it is suggested that the real causes of 
human bondage and suffering are economic maldistribution 
and consequent social maladjustments. Therefore human 
freedom has come to be interpreted, thought out, and 
solved in terms of economic organisation and economic 
change ; thus, man has been ceaselessly seeking *in the 
latest stage to re-organise and re-distribute wealth and 
other economic resources on a new basis and a new con- 
ception of human life. 

Corresponding with the religious, political and economic 
phases in the life of each of the nations, there came into 
being inter-state and mter-national phases. These are 
mainly of two tj'pes : (i)‘ either of the nature of unions in 
terms of understandings, treaties and ententes, or (ii) of 
the nature of strifes in terms of wars between the nations. 
Both of these were based on religious, economic or political 
grounds. 

Alongside great upheavals in terms economic and 
industrial, there has come the rise and development of 
scientific studies. Herein each aspect of life and the world 
IS increasingly considered, formulated and conceived 
singly, by itself, without reference to other aspects or to the 
whole. In view of this, scientific activity is fast becom- 
ing purely formalistic, and the world of science is divided 
up into warring specialisms Now, this is true not only 
of the Natural Sciences, but also of the Social Sciences, It 
IS true that each social aspect and institution must have 
its own domam and distinctive office with reference to 
which it must be studied But it is more true that 
while each institution like say, marriage sets up its 
pattern of behaviour it must also fix zones of tolerance 
for activities and institutions complementary to itself. 
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Besides, a number of institutiona like the state, the law 
and morality must work together to unpteas ohatootot upon 
and give dureetion to the mass of human endeavour 
Thus modern hfe is based not on a culture which 10 a 
synthesis of various institutions and ideals , its structure is 
raised lather on an aggregate of seemingly incompatible 
and nnco-ordmated institutions , in some cases it rests 
even on a lew institutions without reference to the mstita- 
tions that concern themselves with hfe os a whole Thus 
our mtelleotual etjdeavonr is not viewed with reference to 
and alongside hfe as a whole. 

Moreover, animosities arise also from thinking in terms 
of opposition between countries ani regions. People living 
m one area think exclusively of their own interests believ- 
ing that those are against those of their next door neigh 
bouts. Geographical units regional and pohtical, are thus 
sought to be kept m iss'ation, as if each imit is secure, self- 
suffioiout and adequate enough to nurso the manifold needs 
of man. In this manner, a sort of pohtical and regional 
apooialism has been bringing forth a narrow, mtolorant, 
national outlook, oven ai luitanood by the spooiubsed study 
ot tha Soiances and the It is only tooantly that tho 

peoples of Prauoo and Britam, after sponimg tboir precious 
timo and ooergy m futilo wars for oeutunos, havo been 
loatamg to look upou oaoh other with noighbourlj tcolmga 
and work togother lot common intareats and goal, without 
suspicion ind tes-rve Eno samo mittow atUtudo is 
lUiistratcd m the conduct of most modern states. Such 
oicluuvo thinking his noocssititcd tho formation and 
op.ratton ofexolusiie sesirot organisations, these tatter, 
m iheit lorn hiia been mcrnisiugly oiigondotmg clash of 
antorctiU- mUrests m terms of alliances * and * under- 
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standings’. All this has been nourishing a war-mentality 
with its attendant ills in the world. 

The above review of the facts and ideas at the 
background of the mentality of modern man shows how hfe 
is conceived essentially on a misunderstanding of^human 
values. Evidently from the medieval ages onwards man 
has been groping in search of freedom in terms of ‘ rights 
for, it 13 rights which he has been identifying with 
freedom. This error has been handed down the centuries 
and has coloured his thought, action and organisation, 
in the philosophic, scientific, religious, political, economic 
and social fields. Let us analyse this error for a while in 
order to see it in its full implication. Freedom of man, of 
the mdividual, and of the group can be conceived as an 
end worthy in itself ; and the exercise of one’s own rights 
may certainly be understood as the necessary means of 
attaining that end. But this defines only the lesser half of 
the means that can help the individual or the group to 
fulfil the real end which must be consistent With a scheme 
of mutual relationships in the field of human affairs 
where each individual can play his part to the fullest and 
in the best manner, and thus fulfil the law of his bemg. 
To the extent to which rights and their operations are con- 
ceived in terms of and in accordance with such a scheme, 
to that extent the full and proper fulfilment of the end 
can be understood and achieved. All this means that 
the existence of life cannot be rightly conceived except in 
terms of responsibilities. This central pith of the contents 
of rights has all along been more or less missed by the 
peoples of Europe who are in search of freedom, and who 
want to establish a life of freedom m terms mainly or 
merely economic, or pohtical or social. 
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Even as rights are divorced from responaibihties, the 
peoples of Europe have been confou n d in g means with ends. 
This confusion has ushered in not only on era of militarism, 
but 13 also makmg the possibility of a reign of peace very 
remote indeed. The sciences and the arts, and the dis- 
covecieh and tho inventions m the various fields of human 
eudoivour, instead of unitmg man in a common endeavour 
of mtoUeotual fellowship, have become frmtful sources of 
ever new antagonisms If the natural sciences have been 
utfiibcd to provide man with instruments of destruction, 
with equal inhumanity are the biological sciences bemg 
exploited to kindle racial prejudices. Moreover, each branch 
of science and each ospeot of lifo are studied in isolation. 
It IS true Ihit specialisation by itself has great value, 
indeed, it helps immensely m an intensive study of any 
problem. But snoh great gam in depth and in mtcnsity is 
more than counter-balanced by loss in trno amphtudo, 
perspeoUvo and proportion, the general background is 
missed , tho subject is pursued within its narrow and 
limited conflucs only , and wo got results without reference 
to a general and comptohonsivo attitude towards life, m the 
light of which only can thoy bo rightly interpreted. Thos 
saentifio study, isolated and spcciobscd, has naturally 
ougendored in tho scientist a projumsity to oiaggerato tho 
impottaacu of his favourite pursuits, specialism has thus 
bred singularity of judgment , and this m its turn has 
giien rise to intolerance. In this way tho economist and 
tlio pcbtical scientist would have nothing to do with 
psythulogy, ethics, CIVICS and religion 

By capturing tho citadels of sciuntifio studies, such 
ap.'euhivUon Im oi-ecwhclmcd tliu Ufo o! the individual, 
his cciamiio 1 \i.,t<.nco hu oori-lation wiUi his ethical life, 
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his sooial life is bereffc of artistic import; his political 
activities have no kinship with his deeper extra-biological 
needs of life. Similarly, institutions have become specialised 
in such a way that each of these has no affinity with the 
other ; each claims to exist in and for its own sphere only, 
believing that thus alone can efficiency be achievedf", any 
cLiiin to relation, help or sustenance by other institutions is 
construed as interference ; in view of all this, each assumes 
itself as perfect in itself and adopts an attitude of antagonism 
against the rest. This is what is illustrated in the life of the 
modern states which are heading for war. They have lost 
sight of the common purpose that must bind workers and 
thinkers in the separate * sciences and organisations. The 
peoplo'i of Europe have been specialising both in science as 
well as institutions. Instead of befriending religion, science 
has rejected it ; at the same time it has allowed itself to 
become subservient to politics and economics, and has 
thus helped to enhance the horrors of war So also has 
economics been driving ethics into the outer darkness; 
material pursuits would have nothing to do with the higher 
things of life ; machine mocks at man. 

Thus, in the West the individual has been losing the 
unique role and value of his personality, his spiritual 
gravity is dissipated ; he is taught to believe that his best- 
will fiud safety if he surrenders the dynamic life-processes 
within him at the altar of a monstrous and routine 
organism called the State ; caught up m such a machmism 
of conventional and organisational life and functions, he 
exists no longer for human well-being, but for the machine m 
which he is used as a part. In this way, man has allowed 
himself to be so manipulated by States and Empires which 
have risen on the rums of the real man, that they are now 
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ohallengmg eaob othei m their maitary madneas. The 
states ra the West ore growing on the graves of men 
They “ look before and after,” bat find no comforting ideal 

All this shows how man’s misapprehension of the 
nature of freedom is responsible for the absence of real peace 
amongst the peoples of the world. Solutions of the 
problems of life ate sought to be made in terms of pohtioa 
and economics , the service of modern soienoe is sought to 
achieve this, and thus hfe is dominantly hved m tarms of the 
•world and worldliness. The gronp activities of snoh econo- 
mic pohties raise opposition between the accepted ogo-long 
ethioo-sooial detotminauts of hfe and the economio issues, 
with the result that only the economically smtable is con- 
sidered and accepted as practical and worthy The entire 
life of the modern man, his ideas ideals and aspirations are 
not only regulated but dominated by a Money-ond Price 
Economy So also -gcoup-Ufe is fast beoommg an 
coonomico-poUtical raiohiue without any reference to a 
higher purpose Tradihonal institutions are displaced, 
and, there is no other controlling and directing institution 
or power m their ploco All this has made the world of to- 
day more full of confliat than it was over before , there is 
conflict of ideas and ideals, conflict between group and group, 
oonfliot h-tweeu group-combinations, conflict m terms of 
the matorul needs of life confliot m regard to the ways 
and means for the proper conduct of life All this moans 
war, if wo do not bethink ourselves and act. 

Of courio tUosO who only liiotocat and dnnk and who 
only care f ir success as it is understood to-day, do not, 
will not SCO ‘hat thoru is anything wrong with the world , 
in faot, Ihjru are many m our midst who dosnu that H'u 
World should drift waiwards — for tho salco of another 
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profiteering ” boom. But the vast majority of the popula- 
tions of the world — those who will be coaxed or di’iven 
to be cannon-fodder — realise the horror and futility of 
war and all its ways, and welcome every move to avert it. 
Hence the many genuine attempts to take stock of the 
present trends, to examine, to analyse what we havi/ come 
to assume to be ‘ progress ’ and ‘ progressive There is a 
feebng gainmg ground that sweeping away old institutions 
root and branch, the total denial of their worth m the 
‘ modern ’ world, has done us more harm than good, that 
W6»have needlessly overthrown much that was built on 
sound experience and commonsense, and have not been able 
to replace what has thus' been destroyed. It is felt that a 
new co-ordination among the several aspects of life- 
activity, social institutions and intellectual life must be 
made on a psycho-moral basis. 

It IS necessary here to observe that there need be 
no conflict or irreconcilability between the ideal and the 
practical. In seeking to be ‘ practical the West has been 
losing the value and service of the ideal. Fundamen- 
tally, however, no practical endeavour is healthy unless 
it is built on ideals; mdeed, the value of an ideal lies 
in its workability. Theory need not and should not be 
opposed to practice. It is the ideal that guides the prac- 
tical, and informs and controls it at every stage of its 
workmg ; and, ultimately, it is the ideal, which endows all 
actions with value. Similarly, there need be no opposi- 
tion between the subjective and the objective Our objective 
achievements are but the flowerings of our subjective 
selves. It IS a ruinous purblmdness that will not recog- 
nise harmony between the objective and the subjective. 
So also it 13 disastrous- mischief to posit antagonism 
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between the outer and the inner Our institutions are 
but the outer realisations of our inner aspiration a , they ore 
a call to further progress on the path of the indmduah 
Thus it 13 right endeavour to perpetually pattern our 
institutiona on the model of our ideals. On the other 
hand, Vi seek to work an inatitntion without reference 
to any mforming ideal, and to call on the individual to 
conform to ita rituals, is to worship a false god and to 
mvite the inevitable disaster Man is an end m himself 
His personahty has to be unfolded through tho medium 
of institutions. But mere tehonco on the institations and 
the group to which he belongs is bound to prove preca- 
rious for his well being , for, the real man is liable to be 
missed m tho moss, and, he will easily degenemte mto 
a passive, synnomio umt os sheep m a flock Unless the 
personality of man is mvosted with its full digmty, and 
unless specialisms yield place to a more syntbesismg 
humanism the future does not promise light. Unless 
moans are oorrclatcd with ends, unless practice is m 
concord with ideals, there is no rescue from the lowering 
catastrophe. 

One of tho remedies tor tho mtoloranco and tho nar- 
rowness oi mml wtuch wo find around us to.day hes m a 
study of tho scionces m terms of a proper porspeotivo of 
human existence If sciencos could bo correlated, and their 
study pursued with reference to the relation of tho various 
branches, tho results might bo different. In such a study 
where tho whole panorama is kept in view, tho outlook is 
broadened, so that tho results of each branch of soienoo 
can bo understood in a proper potspeclivo and mlorproted 
with reference to a comprohonaieu attitude Just as tho 
sciences muit bo corroUtod, sp must tho different aspects 
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of life be integrated, so that in the management of human 
affairs on this plane, means and ends will be properly 
used in the service of man’s deepest concerns. Political 
organisations, economic organisations, and social organisa- 
tions are all means towards the attainment of man’s highest 
well-being ; knowledge is a means towards understdndmg 
and living lifo ; and so also social institutions like the family, 
the state and the nation, are but means to settle and stabi- 
lize right relationships between individuals and groups. 
Some of these are means for the purpose of understanding 
the meaning and general design of existence as a whole, 
some help m organising life, some in producing wealth, some 
are aids to our physical welfare, and some are devised for 
psychological development. But all these means should be 
equally instruments in the hands of man for the proper 
unfolding of his personality ; they exist for man, man does 
not exist for them These means are>to be valued and judged 
in proportion as they help towards the realisation of the 
End. The ultimate criterion of value for all these hes m a 
fulfilment and achievement of well-being. The true func- 
tion of science, for example, is to serve man for the mastery 
of life. The primary duty of man is to search out and 
understand the end of human existence and live in accor- 
dance with it. The ultimate End lies m the highest 
self-expression and self-expansion of the human spirit. 
The extent to which each of the means enables us to do so, 
IS the extent of its worth. 

In order to secure a proper balance between means and 
and ends religion and ethics should be restored to their 
rightful place. Agam, the various sciences and arts that 
man is fostering and developing, are among themselves, 
interrelated, and not opposed. They all concern hvmg 


bemgg, Lving otganiains, they help or hinder man in aohiev 
mg or thwartmg his efforts towards reaching the End. 
This means that, ultimately a olossifloation o£ the sciences 
and arts m terms of their ccKirdmabon— of ethics and eco- 
nomics, of biology and psychology, of science and art, of 
pobtide and civics, and of oU these into a synthesis, mto a 
science and art of human well-bemg — is needed. This 
presupposes that the study of ends should proceed alongside 
Jhe study of moans. Once the End is understood, the 
right and appropriate means can be devised. Of course, ends 
and means ore necessarily mter-dependent , hence, the epi- 
ploymont of the right means is so essential for the fuliil 
ment and realisation of the ultimate end or goal 

Social insfatutions under such aegis will not be mntunJIy 
oxclusiio , economic organisation will not be divorced from 
tho ethical , national needs and ontlook will be songbt to bo 
satisfied m torins of and with due consideration for an 
mtemational ontlooL We most realise that m essentials 
all the nations of the world can and shonld agree, though 
m uneasontials wo may disagree, what we can hope to 
agree upon is on essentials, wo must think together 
and find out how fat we can really go together , and, 
if wo mean to do this, wo can go togothor much 
further than wo can at present imagine Thus tho 
solutions of diflettut problems of bfu need not bo unitonu 
m maUtrs of detail with reference to tho peoples of the 
different regions of tho world. In foot, these cannot and 
-hould not bo uniform , thoy must of necessity bo of diverse 
ind vunigitcd jutterus \nth reference to tho triplu 
bases of cultural growth, mmelj, regions, history and 
pijcUology Lust of power over peoples and states and 
ciMlusUoUa has bought to impart umformity of behaviour 



and culture, as if there is only one pattern of human living 
worthy of adoption by the rest of the world. Such 
behaviour and outlook of the old civilisations, except 
perhaps the Hindu and Chinese, has brought about war 
and conflict, misunderstandings, rule of force, reign of 
competition, unnatural human behaviour, destruct^n of 
races of man, animals and plants. 

After all, the existence of different behaviour-patterns 
in the world of man does not preclude the reconstruction 
of our institutions on broad-based, universal principles of 
life.^ Different forms of behaviour have emanated only 
from the deep needs of hfe , so, mere difference need not 
imply hostihty between them. We must admit that the 
same stram can vibrate differently m different keys. 
What IS needed is the formulation of an architeotomo 
conception of hfe and a way of hving m relation to the End. 
Let us remmd ourselves that our ps>htical institutions are 
a tiny part, but not the whole of life , and our econonuc and 
other social institutions can serve a few and partial needs 
of our being. This proves that each single aspect of life can 
solve the problem of life only piece-meal ; any single 
mstitution by itself is absolutely inadequate to comprehend 
and encompass the dynamic needs of human hfe as a whole. 
Evidently, the spiritual necessities of man cannot be con- 
fined withm the borders of our artificial conventions and 
laws ; they spout forth from mfimte and eternal 
sources, they reach our universe from end to end, fill every 
institution around, and encircle the entire limits of the 
little world of man. Therefore, it is human personality, 
understood as the centre of all social institutions, that 
demands deeper attention in regard to man’s varied needs. 
The higher necessities of man are the same all the globe 
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over , in the higher things o£ hfe all are invited to an end 
less hospitaht) Difference need not be there , for, the 
needs of all emanate from the Eame source. Antagorusm 
should not be there , for, the endeavours of all aro born of 
the i^une need. 

In this way of hvmg, the pohtical activities and econo- 
inio mterests of one group will clash little with those of 
another , for, pohtioal life will not then be pursued for its 
own sake, or for the puny profit it bnngs, or oven for any 
glory it may bestow It is useful only, and its value hes 
only to the extent that it yields service to satisfy the -^ital 
needs of inaTi, tio, it should no^ oonfiict ivith any other 
aspect and pursuit of life, suico all aspects and pursmts 
are acknowledged as vitally mter related , therefore, each 
must be so chastened that it shall yield its best without 
unpmgmg on the sphere of anothor Tho pattern of 
hving and tho understanding of tho meaning of life wo 
hav e outhncd above, shall oinbraco all tho needs of all tho 
peoples of the world, sprmging from a knowledge of all tho 
complex emotions, deep desires and mtcnso aspirations 
that ho hidden withm the depths of human porsonahty 

ifutual respect for each other’s cultures, tolerance of 
each other’s ways of thinking and hvmg, and absence of 
fear betneen peoples of tho world inspito of tho oiistenco of 
diflcnint behaviour patterns amongst them should bo tho 
foundation stones of this now struoturo of human life , this 
will sccuro a sUto of affairs whero lito is really found to 
bo a field of expression for self diaciphno and self growth, 
whetem obedancu to tho law may bo said to bo a duly 
and an obligation m the intetosl of host hvmg What wu 
really desiru and cra\o for Is to formulate a general 
cchuue ol hfu such that any nod every act of Jjio and 
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thought can and cloe=? como under, and gather justification 
from the very category of hfo itself. It is not the form we 
insist upon, but the spirit that permeates it, not the details 
of any sjstcm, but its soul, the principles that work it. Every 
system or policy that seeks to servo human affairs, will 
succeed oul\ to the extent to which it seeks to provide and 
prepare, from age to age, the proper field and material for 
a fuller and fuller expressiou and expansion of life of 
the individual and the group, m accordance wath the deep- 
lying necessities of human nature. And, we must admit 

■V 

that no single, exclusive process or system ’can sufficiently 

i 

unfold the poshibilitios — personal and social, economic 
and ethical, psychological and aesthetic, material and 
spiritual — of all the peoples of the world even at any given 
period of time , much less can it unfold these for all time. 
This makes it abundantly clear and necessary that m our 
efforts to solve tho problems of the world at this juncture, 
we may have, from time to time, 'to borrow and adopt 
institutions and systems from every school of thought in 
all the quarters of the globe ; indeed, it is our obligation 
and duty that we must, in this way, rear the choicest 
flowers of human experience. No good shall be rejected 
in the leavening up of such an all-inolusive process that 
IS ever-ready to seek to learn and go onwards, re-arrangmg, 
r^mpulding, re-creating in order to be sufficient unto man. 
Proceeding from the depths of life itself, such a process 
must spread itself to the circumference of aU creation, 
living and non-living. Similarly, no region or locahty can 
be sufficient unto itself , one supplements and complements 
the other. The interests of men of understandmg and 
V wisdom transcend local barriers and encircle the entire 
hmits of the earth, even as the sun, The wise man is more 



and mole oonsoioualy becoming a member ot a world pobty , 
hia heart beats testify to the bonds of common sympathy 
amongst mankmd , seeking to be at peace with bis fellow 
beings, he finds himself in tone with all creation, Uvmg and 
non hvmg Such a plan of life, snob a umversal, oll- 
mololive Way of hvmg and thinking, will achieve balance, 
harmony and perfection not only between human beings 
and groups in porhcukr, but also between area and area, 
region and region, and between all things — hvmg and non 
hvmg — m generg,! 




